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PREFACE. 



Anoth£& life of 80 endnent a general, and so 
unselfish a patriot, as William Henry Harrison, — 
a man whose history is almost literally the history of 
the country for fifty of the seventy-fiye years which 
make up the length of our national cjEistence, — was 
not undertaken with the hope of producing anything 
either novel or exciting. No such ambitious design 
prompted the compiler to the temerity of attempting 
what had already been done by a Hall and a Todd. 
Hii humble object has been to combine, in a single 
Tohime, as much of what is now scattered througiiout 
many^ and all oyer the records of the times, as he 
considered of sullicient interest. No memoir of Gen- 
eral Harrison but contains something that others do 
not, and much, indeed, that ought to be preserved to 
1* 
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tUe cottntry, in a more durable aad attractive form 

than a badlj printed shilling pamphlet. Most of the 
biographies, too, of the eminent soldier and civiHan, 
were written with the .single view to promote his elec- 
tion to the presidency. This destroys none of their 
merit, nor diminishes the value of the many facts and 
truths they contain; but it is a reason why they 
contain also much that cannot claim to be preserved 
in a sober, posthumous biu^^raphy, written, not to ad- 
vance the political fortunes nor to defend the political 
character, but to do justice; to ihe memory and faith- 
fully to describe the acts of an eminent man. 

It has elsewhere been said, that not a complete 
biography of General Harrison, in a permanent form, 
has ever betu published. Judge Hall's Memoirs, and 
Sketches of Harrison, by Colonel 0. 8. Todd and 
Benjamin Drake, Esq., are both admirable in many 
respects. But the first was written previous to 1835, 
to promote his first nomination to the presidency, and 
is therefeie necessarily defective, stopping as it does 
far short of the most important event in his career. 
The other is mu^ more complete, though it was 
originally prepared under the supervision of a politi* 
eal committee, with a political design solely. It was 
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much extended afiter his death. Iheae eompriso the 

onlv uiitmpU of any pretension that iiavc ever been 
made to present the public with even a tolerablj full 
sketch of William IIenky Harrison's life. There 
are also many other sketches of his life of more or 
less merit, but all having for their aim the single ob* 
ject of promotiDg his political prospects. 

And yet to these unpretending little works the 
compiler is indebted for much of whatever merit may 
be accorded to his enterprise. He is also greatly in- 
debted to McAfee's HUtory of the Late War^ to 
Burnett's Notes on the North-western Territory^ Mo- 
nette's Valley of the MiuUtti^j^iy ij'rost's Hook of the 
Army^ Dawson's Historicdl Narratim^ Niles* Regis^ 
ter^ and, above all, to Brackeuridge's Late War. 
He has made free use of their pages wherever he 
has found auythiug to his purpose or taste. It may 
be that he has not been over scrupulous in giving 
them credit as he went along for all the good things 
he has thus appropriated. The fear that he may 
have done them this great wrong, and the equally 
strong fear that he will be thought to have attempt* 
ed thus to appear in borrowed plumes, has prompted 
him to make an acknowledgmenti which he trusts is 
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bruad euougli to cover all liib delinquencies of this 
character. 

He claims but little originality for hia book. He 
might, perhaps, assume for it something more than a 
tuiiipilation, with as lauch justice an uiauy others; 
hut a discruninating public vould discover the at- 
tempted cheat as it is discovered in other cases. 
Policy, therefore, as well as honesty, has induced him 
to claim no more than he deserves, believing that the 
most certain means of securing quite as much. It is 
not much, indeed, in regard to such a man as Harri- 
son, that has not already somewhere and in some 
shape been said. If the following pages have a re- 
deeming point it can only be that there has been 
grouped together within the more of them facts that 
make up bis public life than are anywhere else to be 
found. As many of these facts as were accessible, 
which were considered necessary to complete the rec- 
ord of his acts, illustrate his character, and do justice 
to his memory, will be found there. 

Some things may be found in the Appendix, which 
Lave little apparent, and indeed little real, connection 
with a Life of General Harrison. But still it is be- 
lieved they will be admitted to occupy au appropiiato 
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plMM) and to possess an interest and raloe that en- 
tidee them to it. S<aie are importaat for tlie initnM)- 
tion thej give, some for the information they contain, 
some for the pleasure they irill afford, and others as 
simple matters of reference. And it maj be thought, 
that only so many of the eyents of the war of 1812, 
as transpired within the range of General Harrison's 
command, should haye been recorded in a Life of 
Harrison; but the compiler beliered his name and 
fame suihciently identified with the whole war to 
make appropriate a brief sketch of all its 4nost re- 
markable incidents. This, therefore, has been done, 
and it is trusted the book will possess none the lees 
interest for the innoyation. 

Little more need be said, — and perhaps it would . 
have been better for the book if much less had been 
said. The compiler has labored to make it as deserv- 
ing the great merit of its subject, and as worthy of 
pnbUc approbation, as his humble abilities would per- 
mit. To what degree of merit it is entitled, and how 
near it comes to the point at which it aspires, he is 
quite willing to submit to the universal umpire in all 
similar cases; and this he is ail the more willing to 
do, as he has not hwn able to discover any alternative. 
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The only merit he will therefore absolutely claim, is 
thftt of making a mtoe of neoeBsitj, and of snbmit- 
ting with cheerfulness to what an inexorable necessity 
impofloa. 

AowuMMf 1862. 
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The cheapest as well as the most enduring monu- 
ment that can be erected to the memory of those 
irhoBe virtues and public serrices have endeared them 
to their eonntrymen is a true and impartial history 
of their lives, and a faithful record of their acts. 
Monuments of stone, the sculptured marble, and the 
animated canTaSy may preserve to their posterity, for 
a few ages, the names of our statesmen, and patriots, 
and heroes ; but it requires tLe ever living and speak- 
ing pages of written history to perpetuate what is 
far more useful to mankind, and much more worthy 
to be held in everlasting remembrance— their great 
and noble deeds, and the examples of wisdom and 
virtue presented in their lives. While the pyramids 
and other monuments of antiquity throw but the 
faintest possible light upon the character and history 
of the people, by whom they were built, and have 
scarcely preserved even the names of those to whose 
memory, or the events to commemorate which they 
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ivere erected, written history lias made us familiar 
iritk all we know of the men and their history, as 
well as the manners and customSi not only of that^ 
bnt a mnch earlier period. 

Though the monnment which the American people 
are now erecting, at the capital of tlic nation, to the 
memory of its fouudex* and the father of his country, 
is a tribute to Oeob'qb Washinoton^ most gratefiil to 
the heart of erery true American, and though it may 
stand long after the Union has ceased to exist, yet 
if there were no more lasting record of his services to 
his country, and his unrivaled virtues, than that pile 
of crumbling marble, a few ages hence it might be 
a disputed point, whether it was reared by "the great 
American rebel " as a monument at once of his suc^ 
cessful treason and his overweaning ambition, for a 
shot-tower, or as a tomb for American kings. It is 
only by books that the history of nations and men 
can be permanently preserved from oblivion. What 
is true of Washington is equally true of every other 
distinguished American, and it is as much a duty to 
transmit to their posterity a correct account of their 
acts, for its benefit and example, as it is to exhibit 
our gratitude for their public services, by raising to 
their memories lofty monuments. 

It has already been said, that this is the cheapest 
as well as the most enduring means of honoring the 
memories of national benefactors, and illustrating their 
virtues, as it is the only means of preserving a faith* 
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fill record of their lives. Biographies of the great 
and good are, besides one of the most interesting nnd 

agreeable, one of the most usL;rul studies. Certain it 
18, at all events, that no class of books is so eagerly 
read bj the American public as the lives of our own 
distinguished patriots, statesmen, and generals. Our 
country is not so old yet, but it may almost be said, 
that the life of every citizen composes a part of its 
history — at least, that every American can recollect 
much of its history, from the day it began its struggle 
for an independent national existence. Biographies, 
therefore, of the men who have coiitriVfUted most to- 
wards establishing that independence, and who have 
participated most actively and successfaliy in creating 
for us national character and importance, are sought 
for more with the interest and avidity that we exhiijit 
for an account of the scenes, and events, and men, 
with which and with whom we are familiar in every- 
day Hie, than with that sober and philosophical spirit 
of investigation, which is shown for that -class of bio- 
graphical writings, which more exclusively and ap- 
propriately help to form the history of the past. 

Great as this demand has been for a history of 
the lives of those who have distinguished themselves, 
either in the field, the cabinet, the forum, or the pul- 
pit, it still seems to increase in proportion to the ef- 
forts made to supply it; and the Life of one distin- 
guished man but creates a desire for that of another, 
and that again for still the third. And thus the 
2 
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public appetite is increased indeiinitely by what it 
feeds upon, like that of the inebriate for the intoxica- 
ting cup, after he has once tasted its contents. The 
American press has been prompt to take advantage 
of this determination in the public mind, -to knuw 
the history of our public men, and it annually teems 
with hundreds and thousands of TolmneSy emhnuung 
every degree of merit, from the mere hastj compila^ 
tion to those displaying profound research, philo- 
sophical enquiry, and striking originality of thought* 
They all, however, if they but exhibit a reasonable 
regard for the truth of history, and a fair share of 
skill and industry in the use of materials, iiud eager, 
or at least abundant, readers. 

It is with the hope of contributing aiHnething to* 
wards satisfying the public desire for this kind of 
knowledge, but more with the view of erecting a 
"monument," tliuugh a very humble one, to com- 
memorate the services of a great General, a pure Pa- 
triot, and a distinguished Statesman, and to supply 
what is believed to be a public want, that another Life 
of William Henry Harklsox has been undertaken. 
As large a space as he £lle4 in the public eye for 
nearly half a century, important as were the services 
he rendered his country, great as were his yirtues, 
and closely as his name is identified with the history 
of the government, it is a singular fact, that the whole 
history of his life has never yet been published in it 
single volume. 
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The half century between the entrance of (ieneral 
Harrison upon public life, m il^l, in defence of wLa*" 
was then the wild weatern portion of our couBtrj, and 
his death in 1841, embracea almost the whole period 
of our existence as an independent nation. Commen- 
cing Ills career nearly cotemponincously wiih the 
adoption of the coustitutiou under wliich we now live, 
he grew up with the country, and lived to see the 
original thirteen States of the Union multiplied into 
twice that number; the population of tlie country in- 
creased from four to seventeen millions, and instead 
of a weak and distracted people, but recently emerged 
from a long and bloody war, and just entering upon 
the doubtful experiment of self-government, scarcely 
respected at home, and openly derided abroad — a great 
and flourishing republic, respected and feared by the 
nations of the earth, affording security to its own cit- 
izens, and a refoge and proieetlon to the oppressed of 
every land. 

We had, to be sure, as already stated, just emerge 
ed from that glorious stru^le which ended in giving 
us a name amongst independent nations, and in per- 
manently establishing the only free form of govern- 
ment that had then ever existed. But, though we 
had succeeded in asserting our freedom of a foreign 
yoke, we could yet scarcely claim to be really inde- 
pendent. Tlie country had hardly begun to recover 
from the exhausting effects of the war of the Kevolu- 
tion, and it wus still suffering the curse of poverty, 
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and the moral as well as physical debility, produced 

by that Ion;:: and relentless contest. The government 
was without credit, mthout reaoorccs, and almoat 
literally bankrupt. 

The north-western territory, with whose history the 
name of General Harrison is more closely interwoven 
than that of any other American, was then almost one 
unbroken wilderness. The first emigrants, to what is 
now the seat of empire of the American Union, plant* 
ed themselves at the mouth of the Muskingum but 
three years before he forsook ilie pleasures and com- 
forts of home and of civilized life, to aid in defending 
the infant settlements from the ruthless savages^ who 
claimed undisputed possesion of that vast region* 

What a change was wrought in this wild region 
during the fifty years that began with his military 
services, at the age of nineteen, and ended with his 
eleyation to the presidency of a great and powerful 
nation ! The wUd north-western territory of 1791, 
in 1841 embraced several of the most powerful States 
of the Union, holding in theii* hands the destinies of 
a mighty republic, scattered all crer with populous 
cities, and flourishing rillages, and seats of learning, 
manufactures, rail-roads, canals, and every other in- 
dication of the highest state of civilization. The crack 
of the- hunter's rifle is now nowhere heard, 9Xkd the 
once powerful savage nations, who then held undis- 
puted dominion over those unbroken forests, have lon^ 
biuce wholly disappeared. Civilization reigns supreme 
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where, hvat Utile more tluui half a oentnry ago, nothing 

was heard but the war-whoop of the Jnilian, or the 
howl of the beasts of prej. All this almost miracu- 
. bos ehange General Harrison lived to witnest^ and 
to costrihiite hie full share to bring about What in 

other countries and in otln r ;igc3 of the world would 
have required maoy generations to accomplish was 
here wrought daring the pnblte life of a single man. 
In that brief half eentnrj we made a longer stride to- 
wards greatness and power than even ancient Rome^ 
with all her boasted progress, did in ten centuries.'*' 

All that is physically, intelleotuallji or politioaUy 
essential to national strength and power, is nndeniablj 
to be found in the geographical position and extent of 
our territory, in the character of our people, and the 
form of oar gOYomment ; or rather, these undeniable 
adyantages of posidon, character, and institutions, 
have already given us a higher rank in the scale of 
nations than any other people ever reached in many 
centories. The United States is now only the second 
power in Christendom, and before the present genera- 
tion has passed away, estimating the future by the 
past, it will no ]oii;^^iM- occupy even a secondary posi- 
tion. At least, nothing but our own folly, and those 
tetestine commotions and feuds, which haye e?er been 
the rock upon which free governments have wrecked, 
can snatch from us the sceptre of empire which Pro- 
vidence seems to have destined for our country. 

•»assA ro «i ffla (A). . 
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That we owe niucli of our prei^nt greatness and 
prosperitj to the wisdom of our itotesmeii, and to the 
abilitj and patrioUam of the men who hate played 
the most eonspieaoiu part ni the aifairs of the He- 
public, as well as to the virtue, intelligence, and na- 
tive energy of the people, is a propoaition too self- 
evident for arguBient. To the sages, patriots, and 
heroes of the revolution, undoubtedly belongs the 
chief glory of founding a groat and free nation, and 
establishing a government, which afi'ords the blessings 
of eivil and religions liberty to so many millions of 
people, and whieh holds out in the fntnre so mneh of 
hope and promise to the oppressed and suffering mil- 
lions of other nations* But all their labors, and sacri- 
fices, and soiTerings wonld have been of little avai^ 
if the dnty of carrying out the prineiples, and of per- 
fecting the designs, contemplated by the noble system 
of government they created, had fallen upon ambitious 
demagogneSy or narrow*4ninded statesmen* Fortonate- 
ly for ns, for onr posterity, and for the world, how- 
ever, what was so well begun by them, has been as 
wisely carried out by their successors. The spirit of 
patriotism, irith which the founders our govem- 
ment were so eminently embued, was shared by those 
on whom devolved the task of perfecting their noble 
work. 

This is especially true of General Harrison. In* 
deed,- he inherited patriotism from one of the most 

devoted spirits who bequeathed to us, besides their 
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patriotiemy the inefltiiiiable blesaiDgs of the free iiuiU- 
tntions, of vhoee great benefits we all now partake. 

Stimulated by the example of the revolutionary pa- 
triot whose name he bore, and whose blood couraed in 
his veins, possessed of superior talents, and occupying 
a large field for usefulness and renown, he had the 
power, and he did not fail to exert it, to contribute 
largely to that eminence which is the envy of other 
nations, and towards securing those privileges which 
are our own greatest boast. Anything like a faithful 
biography ot one who, for so long a portion of our 
national existence, performed so prominent a part in 
public affairs, and filled so large a space in the public 
eye, though destitute of great skill, and marked by 
no very profound ability, c an not fail to be received 
with favor, if with no very warm approval. The acts 
of such a man are ever of deep interest to those, to 
whose services he devoted his life, however clumsily 
they may be recorded. 
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CHAPTER I. 

William Henry Harrison was born at Berkley, 
Charles City County, in Virginia, February 9th, 1773, 
and was the third son of Benjamin Harrison, a lead- 
ing patriot of the rerolntion, and one of the most 
pTominent actors in the events that lead to that glo- 
rious struggle for independence. He was a descend- 
ant of Colonel John Harrison, a distinguished officer 
during the civil wars of England, and one of the 
judges who tried and condemned the ill-fated Charles, 
for which, and for his active partieipation in the af- 
fairs of the Commonwealth, he was himself tried and 
executed. after the Restoration. 

Benjamin Harrison, the father of William Henry, 
was, as has already been stated, one of the leading, 
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most devoted, and most iniluentiiil of the many noble 
patriots, whose Tirtaes, mnd talents^ and self-sacrificing 
love of conn try, the occasion called into requisition. 
He was amongst the first to embrace the cause of the 
people in the contest with (ireat Britain, which pre- 
ceded the resort to arms, and one of the last who 
would have yielded one hair's breadth to her tyran- 
nical and hanghty demands. The patriot cause had 
no more active, uncompromising, and fearless defend- 
er and advocate, nor any whose services were more 
important, or whose counsels were wiser, than Beiga- 
min Harrison's. 

At the early age of twenty-one years, he was elect* 
ed a member of the House of Burgesses of the Colony 
of Virginia, in which capacity he gave such signal 
evidence of ability and rising distinction as to attract 
the immediate attention of the English government. 
And in order to rid themselves of one who gave pfo^ 
mise of becoming so powerful and dangerous an op- 
ponent of British aggression, and so eloquent and ef- 
fective a champiuii of the people's rights, they attempt- 
ed to purchase his friendship, or at least his silence, 
by offering him a place in the Executive Council of 
the colony, notwithstanding he had yet scarcely reacl^ 
ed the age of manhood. Though this was a distino- 
tion corresponding in character with that of member 
of the Kngiish Privy Council, and presented decided 
advantages, and opened future prospects of promotioiL 
and distinction, that few so young, with the necessity * 
before them of carving out their own fortunes, ever 
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possessed virtae and patriotism sufficient to resist,— 

young Harrison indicrnantlj iiiid promptly i ejecttd it. 
He Lad already seen enough of the grasping disposi- 
tion and tke grinding oppression of the British gov- 
ernment throughout the American coloniet to under* 
stand what was to be expected by a tame submission, 
or passive obedience, to these incipient iiieasures of a 
tyrannical prince. Between his own interest and ad- 
Tanccment and the submission of his country on the 
one hand, and the possible fate of a rebel or the in* 
dependence of his country on the other, he did not 

for li moment hesitate. lie decided to take sides with 
the people in the approaching struggle between them 
and the mother country, and to share with them the 
fortune, good or ill, of the unequal contest* 

From the termination of his duties as a member 
of the House of Burgesses, until the imposition of the 
attempted obnoxious Stamp Act, little is recorded of 
the life of Mr. Harrison, beyond his continued and 
sealous resistance to everj attempt, on the part of 
England, to abridge the liberties of the colonies* But, 
in 1764, he was appointed one of a committee to pre- 
pare a remonstrance against that odious Act, a meas- 
ure at that time in contemplation by the British cab- 
inet, and which soon after actually became a law* If 
anything had yet been wanting to decide the future 
course of Harrison and the other patriots of the dif- 
ferent colonies, this adoption of the principle of tax- 
ation without representation would have left them no 
longer room for hesitation* From that time he con* 
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tinued to exert all the oaergies of his strong iniud and 
bis great iaflaenoey in conneetioa with the other noble 
spirits of the daj^ towards the maiateiiaiice of that 
civil, veligiousy aad political liberty, for which they 
had already suffered and sacrificed so uiuch, and iii 
resii^ting the encroachments of a proiligate govern- 
ment. 

In 1774 be was elected a member from Virginia 
to the Continental Congress, which assembled at Phil- 
adc'lphia, in September of tlmt year. That Cuiigrcss 
beiug nn willing quite to close the door of reconcilia- 
tion, made a last attempt to bring the parent govern- 
ment to a sense of justice, adopted a pacific and con* 
eiliatory address to the crown, proposing such condi- 
tions of settlement as a proper regard for their honor 
and the rights of the colonies would permit. After 
baring adopted this measure of peace, it adjourned, 
patiently and calmly to await the result of the appeaL 

He was also elected a member of the Continental 
Congress from Virginia, iu 1775. 8uon after the 
meeting of this Congress, his brother-in-law, Peyton 
lUndolph, vacated the office of Speaker of Congress, 
and the duty devolved upon it of electing a new 
speaker. The members were divided in their prefer- 
ence of a successor to Mr. Randolph, between Mr. 
Harrison and John Hancock, of Massachusetts. But 
Mr. Harrison, with the magnanimity of a noble mind, 
promptly waived his claims in favor of Mr. Hancock. 
Upon modestly hesitating to accept the office after his 
election, through distrust in his capacity and ability 
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for the proper discharge of ita reaponeibilities, Ilarri* 
8011 seised him in his athletic arms, and placed him in 
the presidential chair, exclaiming as be did so, *^We 

will show mother Britain how little we care fur her, 
by making a Massachusetts roan our president, whom 
she has excluded from pardon by a public proclama- 
tion." 

On the 4th of June of the same year, he was se- 
lected a meniber of a committee to place the Ameri- 
' can Colonies in a state of defence. The report , of 
that committee, which was made after a month's earn- 
est deliberation) formed the basis of the present militia 
system of the United States. In the following Sep- 
tember he was also appointed a member of a commit- 
tee, in connection with the immortal Washington, who 
devised and perfected a plan for the support of the 
provincial army, and was chairman of the committee 
through whose agency Lafayette and his companions 
were induced to enlist in the American cause, aa well 
as a member of the Board of War,* 

On the 10th of Jane 1776, Harrimm called up the 
resolution, offered three days before by one of his col* 
leagues, Richard Henry Lee, declaring ^Hhat the 
United Colonies are, and ooght to be, free and inde- 
pendent States ; that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British Grown, and that all political 
connection between them and ^e State of Great Bri*> 
tain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved." Though 

* Saaderfloa's Li^es of the 8igaer8 of the Doelaratioa of In* 
dmndenee. * 

3 
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this bold proposition to dismember the British Empire 
tras received with great aiudetj by allf and waa 
Btronglj opposed by aoi&e, jet in Hanrieon it found 
a!i eloquent, able, and uniinching advocate, and after 

two days of very warm debate was finally passed by 
a bare m^ority. In accordance with this resolutiooi 
a committee was appointed to prepare a Declaration 
of Independence. They reported a draft on the 28th 
of June, and on the let of July it was adopted in 
committee of the whole, nine iSiutea out of the thir- 
teen having voted for it ; and on the Fourth of July 
it was finally passed, and published to the world. 

Amongst the signers to this Great Charter*' of 
American liberty is ike name of Benjamin Harrison* 
To illustrate the fearless and (jlicei tul character of the 
man, and to show in how much dread he stood of Brit- 
ish vengeance while about to take a step by which he 
would forfeit his life if the colonists should prove un- 
snceessful, a eurieus anecdote is recorded of him. On 
signing the Declaration, he turned to Elbridge Gerry, 
—one of the deiegatea from Massachusetts, who was 
standing bettde him, and who was as slender and thin 
as Harrison was vigorous and portly, — and remarked 
to him with a pleasant smile, When the hanging- 
scene comes I shall have the advantage over you, for 
it will be all over with me in a minute, but you will 
be kicking in the air half an hour after I am gone." 

Mr. Harrison remained in Congress until X778| 
and continued to exert all his powers and influence 
in behalf of the cause of his struggling country. 
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At the end of that time he withdrew from Congress, 
but not from the cause he had so ardently espoused 

and so zealously defended. Soon after, he was elected 
a member of the House of Delegates of Virginia, and 
speaker of that body. He continued to discliarge the 
duties of Mb new and responsible position until 1782. 
On the resignation of Governor Nelson, in that year, 
he was elected Governor of Virginia, and was re-elect- 
ed until the constitution rendered him ineligible, all 
the time exerting his whole personal as well as polit- 
ical influence to further the independence of the 
United States. In 1791 he was again unanimously 
elected to the Legislature, but suddenly died the next 
day, at the age of sixty-five years, universally kuowu 
and universally regretted by those for whom he had 
aided to establish a free country. 

Such ia a brief sketch of the father of William 
Henry Harrison, the subj < ct of this biography. Spring- 
ing from such patriot-stock, reared amid ^uch scenes 
as he must have been familiar with, and seeing the ex- 
ample of such patriots as must have been his father's 
companions and assodates, he must have been much 
less susceptible to good impressions than most other 
young Americans of that period, not to liave imbibed 
much of that spirit of freedom and love of liberty that 
was diffused throughout all classes and conditions. But 
young Harrison was no such dull student, nor such 
unconcerned spectator, young as he was at the close 
of the revolutionary struggle, of the great events of 
those stirring times. It was from such men and such 
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events that he receired those principles of truth and 
justieOi and that patriotic devotion to his country 
which so distinguished his after-life. Here was laid 

deep the foundation upon which was built the super- 
structure of greatness which he finally attained. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Harrison left an ample fur- 
tunoi it was stili insufficient to render all his sons in- 
dependent of their own mental resonrees. Devoting 
so much of his time and means to the service of the 
people, he knew that his fortune had become too much 
shattered to place them above the necessity of relying 
upon their own talents and energies, and therefore 
wisely resolved to leave them a richer inheritance 
than gold and lands— sound morals, correct principles, 
aiid a c^ood education. With this determination in 
view, the education of young llarripon was committed 
to the care of Robert Morrison, his guardian, and one 
of the most illustrious patriots of the revolution ; and 
at an early age he was placed under the best teachers 
in the colony — as his brothers had previously been — 
when he made such rapid progress, and gave such 
evidence of talent, as to afford his friends the most 
gratifying assurances of future distinction. 

At the age of fourteen he lefl Hampden Sidney 
OoHege, where he had remained for about a year, and 
entered an academy there of high standing in South- 
ampton county, where he continued to prosecute his 
Btttdies with great industry and success until his sev- 
enteenth year* At the end of this time, having 
tiioroughly qualified himself for a commencement of 
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the Btadj of medieiney the profession for which he 
ifBB deeignedy he placed in the office of Dr. 
Leibery of Btcfamond, a phjsicien of conaiderable 
eminence and large practice in that citj. In the 
spring of 1701, at the a^e of eighteen, he was sent 
to Philadelphia for the purpose of completing liis 
medical studies under the eminent Dr, Bichard Kuab| 
a revolutionary compatriot of hie father, and, like 
him, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It was wliile on this journey that he 
heard of the sudden death of his father, an eTcni 
which determined him to abandon the further prose- 
cution of his medical studies, and that, consequently, 
exerted an all-important influence upon his future 
prospects and fortune. 

Upon arriving in Philadelphia, he met with the 
warmest and most gratifying reception from Rush, 
Shippen, and Wistar, the most distinguished medical 
professors of that day, and from Morris and other 
friends and revolutionary associates of his father. 
But though some of these gentlemen exerted all their 
inflaence to dissuade Harrison from abandoning the 
further study of medicine, he firmly persisted in his 
purpose. His inclinations as to a profession lay quite 
in another direction, and having entered upon it 
against his wishes^ he felt qtiite free, at his father's 
death, to adopt one more in harmony with his own 
ftelings. His heart had long been set upon adopting 
the profession of arms, and his inclination was greatly 
rtreagthened by the disasters that Jbad oTertaken the 
3* 
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accomplished Harmar and the north-westeni army m 
their contest with the Indians of that region. These 
events removed whatever hesitation he might have 
had upon his future plans, and he at once pre] »a red 
to unite his fortunes with his unfortaoate cauntrymen. 
His wishes were strongly opposed even l y ^Ir. Mor- 
ris, his guardian, as well aa by many of his other in* 
flnentia] fiiends ; bat it was of no avail. 

Possessin^Z i^?* he did irreut family influence, being 
coiuiected with Peyton, Randolph, Colonel Bassett, 
Mrs. Washington^ and other eminent Virginians, be- 
, sides possessing the warm personal friendship of 
Washington, It was no difficolt matter for Harrison 
to find emplojmeiit in the army. In the midst of 
the excitement and anxiety that the misfortunes of 
Harmar*s command had excited, General Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, proposed to him to take a eommissMii in 
the army. The propositioii was eheerfaDy aeeepted 
by him as infinitely more congenial to liis habits, dis- 
position, and taste, than the profession lor which he 
had been designed. Bat fearful that his wishes might 
be thwarted by his connections if kia intentioBS ahonld 
beeomo known^ it was arranged that General Lee 
should solicit his commission witliout communicating 
the matter to either Mr. Randolph or Mr. Morris. 
The latter, however, happening to receiye some iati- 
mmtioii of what wis going on, sent for Harrison, with 
a view of attemptnig to diasvade him from hia pur- 
pose. Bnspectinir the object of ihe summons, he 
hastened to the War O&oe, at the head oi which 
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General Knox, and proeimd hw oommifaion at ensign 

in the first regiment of United States infantry. He 
then repaired to the hou^e of Mr. Morris, who ex- 
pressed his decided disapprof^ntion at the step he had 
taken, bnt said he should ofiSnr na farther opposition 
to his wishes. 

Having remained a, few days longer ^vltli liis 
friends in Philadelphia, most of which he was em- 
})Iojed in the recruiting service, he proceeded to join 
his regiment at Fort Washington, now the site d 
•OIneinnati, and arrived there shortly after the defeat 
of the brave but ill-fated General St. Clair. He 
found the army broken, dispirited, and sufiering from 
the effect of its late disastrous defeat. Everything 
looked dark and disoouraging, and was espeeiallj oal- 
eolated to dampen the ardor of a young and inexpe* 
rienced soldier. But this was not the effect the mis- 
fortune and misery of his countrymen had upon 
Harrison. So far from this being the case, it con* 
▼ineed him still more strongly of the neoessity there 
existed for his serriees. Although, when he joined 
his corps, lie was a mere stripling, being only in his 
nineteenth year of age, tall and thin in his person, 
and, to judge from his appearance merely, but poorly 
qualified for the hardships and privations that a sol- 
dier's life in the wilderness is necessarily exposed to, 
his ardor and CTithusiasm was in nowise dampened by 
the forlorn and wretched condition of the army. 

His condition, it must be confessed, was a most 
trybg and perplexing one. St» Clair's army was re* 
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daeed to a mere skeUtoo, uad mititted of only a few 

hundred of half starved and half naked troops. The 
time for which the militia originally enlisted had ex- 
pired, the detachmeat of the second regiment of 
Begttiare wbieh was engaged in tke aetion under St* 
Clair was nearly annihilated, and the army irae 
wholly inadequate to maintain the line of posts that 
had been erected for the protection of the north- 
wegtem settlers. This certainly was a moat gloomy 
prospect for one reared as Harrison had been, amidst 
all the luxuries, 'delicaeies, and comforts that wealtli 
could produce, and with a frame softened by these 
influences, added to the enervating effects of a south- 
em climate. So formidable were the obstacles pre- 
sented to his consideration by a friend whom be met 
at Fort Washington, and so lively a picture was pre- 
sented to him of the sufferings he must endure, and 
of the almost certain consequence upon him of the 
habits of intemperance that prevailed at that time in 
the army, that no man iridi less firaiMM of ehavaeler 
and purpose could bare resisted the strong appeals 
addressed to him. But notwithstanding these ap- 
peals, backed as they were by the strong remon- 
strances of his other friends, he remained firm to his 
purpose, inflneneed partly by bis romaatie notion of 
the attractive natnre of the profession be bad cbosen, 
and his pride, but principally by the strong sympathy 
that the disasters of Harmar and St. Clair's armies 
had aroused in bia breast be inflexibly adhered to bis 
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The name of William Henry Ilarrieon is so closely 

connected with the West, from the time he arrived 
at Fort Washington, with an ensign'd commiBsion in 
his pocket, to his election to the office of chief magis- 
trate of a great naticMHy that a brief reference to its 
sitnatidn at that time, as well as to the events that 
immediately preceded his arrival there, m:iy very ap- 
propriately be here introduced; and indeed tliis seems 
in some measure quite necessary to a full understand- 
ing of many of the incidents in his life that will be 
narrated. 
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CUAPTEE IL 

It faaB alresdj been incidentallj stated that the 

first emigrants to the uorth-west territory was made, 
in the ?j)riut^ of 1788, bv a eolony from New England, 
mostly officers and soldiers of the Kevolution, who 
settled at the mouth of the Muskingum River, and 
laid out the town of Marietta."*" The first object of 
the pioneers was to erect a block-house and stockade 
as a means of defence asjainst Iiidiun attacks, after 
which the town was surveyed, and village lots laid out 
west of the Muskingum Kiver, adjoining Fort Uar- 
mar, then recenilj built and garrisoned by United 
States troops. 

Many of those founders of Ohio were men of 
distinction, and had held high oflces, both civil and 
military, during the revolutionary war. Amongst 
their number was General Israel Putnam, who by com- 
mon consent, from the necessity of having some chief 
head in such a coluny, was selected as their leader, a 
position for which his ciiaracter and experience par- 
ticularly fitted him. Boon after the settlement at 
Marietta was commenced there, other companies were 
formed, one of whom laid out the town of Columbia, 

* Buniet's Kotes. 
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at the mouth of the Little Miami ; the sccoml founded 
Cincinnati, in the fall of 1768 ; and the third settled 
at North Bend, the suhsequent residence of General 
Harrison^ with the intentioB of founding a magnificent 
oitj there. The city was actnaUy laid out on a most 
extended scale, and named Symmes, after Judge 
Symmes, the leader of the party by whom it was 
settled. 

Seven years after the settlement of Cincinnati, 
it was bnt a miserable village of log cabins, except 
fifteen rough, nnfiniahed frame-houses, with stone 

chimnies. Tiiere was not then ji .sin«^le brick house 
in a place now the U^^^^n of the West, and coataiuing 
nmneroos elegant and costly public edifices and many 
th(Hi»ads of infa«btt»nt>. At this period the pop- 
nlation of the whole north-western territory was only 
fifteen thousand, and in 18U0, five yeaia after, but a 
fraction over forty-five thousand. When Harrison 
reached Cincinnati, to enter upon his military career, 
there was probably scarcely a log cabin there, much less 
frame and brick houses, and the population of the whole 
terriLorv could not have been more than three or iuur 
thousand, and these scattered over an immense extent 
of country. As late as 1796, five years after Har* 
risen reached Fort Washington, the emigrants in the 
territory were represented to be few in number, and 
were located in different and remote settlements, be- 
tween which there was little or no intercourse.* The 
country they inhabited was wild and uncultivated, ai\d 
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was separated from the Atlantic inhnbitanta bj rug- 
ged moQiitaiiis, almoet impenetrable foreats and im- 
paasable rivers, with hardly the semblanee of a road, 

brid<re, ferry, or any other improvement for facili- 
tating communication with the old Atlantic settle- 
ments. The adjoining regions on everj side were all 
eqnall J wild and nncnltivated^ without eommeree or 
the means of creating it. The conntry eontained 
neither shelter nor safety for civilized man.* 

Previous to the treaty negotiated by General 
Wayne, in 1795, with all the Indian tribes north-west 
of the Ohio River, known as Uie treaty of GreenTille, 
by which a permanent peaee with all the Tarieos tribes 
was established, but few improvements had been made 
of any Icmd; and the bettleis, besides the dangers 
gnd sufferings to which they were subjected bj their 
almost constant collisions with their inyeterate saTage 
foes, endured all the privations that are incident to 
pioneers. Though a large portion of them had been 
accustomed to the comforts, and many of the luxuries 
of civilized life, previous to their emigration to the 
West, the J were here deprived of all the lozaries, and 
some of the necessaries of life. Bat all these iiioon* 
veJiiences and deprivations they submitted to, not 
only NviLiiuut murmuring!, but even with cheerfulness. 
Before they determined on selecting a home in the 
wilderness they had schooled their minds for the new 
life before them, and to endure with patience and 
courage whatever might chance to them. They 
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numdj WQght the Westy for tiie porpose of reeoTering 
from the ruin brought upon them by their Bacrificea 

in the revolutionary struggle, and partly to hide 
themselves from the mortifications of poverty. 

Little peace, however, was given them, or little 
ehance afforded to amend their shattered fortunes. 
' The war they had to wage with the north*weBtem 
Indians was of equal duration, and little less bloody 
than that which had so recently ended in estab- 
lishing their independence. During the revolutionary 
war many of the tribes took part with the British, 
and when peace was oonduded, aome of them refused 
to lay down their arms, but still eontinaed their mer^ 

ciless ravages upon the neW settlers. 

In 1790, the various north-west tribes were sup- 
posed to consist of about fifteen thousand warriors, of 
whom five thousand were in open war with the United 
States, and oi the others, several tribes were by no 
means friendly. They were also now much more for- 
midable than the early English colonists found them, 
for they no longer depended on bows and arrows for 
defence and attack. Under seventy years of French 
tuition, and the experience of the revolutionary war, 
they had become skilled in the use of arms and had 
acquired considerable knowledge of discijJine. In 
courage and the power of enduiauce they had no su- 
periors in any country or age of the wcHrld, though in 
physical strength they were inferior to the descend* 
ants of Europeans.'*' 

* Frost's Book of the Armj. 
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A treaty of peace was concluded with the Cicek 
Indians, who had for ^me time been at war with 
Georgia, at New York^ in August, 1790, and over- 
tures were made to the north-western Indians, bat 
rejected. It became necessary, therefore, fur vigorous 
preparations to be made to meet the threatened storm, 
on the part of the government. It was therefore xe- 
8ol?ed by Congress to increase the military force and 
to destroy the Miami villages* To carry out this ob- 
ject, the goremor of the territory, Oeneral St. OUir, 
was authorized to call on Pennsyh mia and Kentucky 
for fifteen hundred militia, to jom General liarmar'a 
regiment, consisting at that time of four hundred ef- 
fective men. On the 15th of July^ 1790, he ad- 
dressed ciredar letters to the proper officers of Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania, requesting them to proceed 
to Fort Harmar, at the mouth of the Muskingum, as 
soon after the 8rd of September as possible. The 
militia from Kentucky arrived at Fort Washington, 
without even stopping at Muskingum, on the day 
designated, with the exception of about one hundred 
and fifty. Tiie troops of Pennsylvania were less 
prompt in their movements ; but they joined the ar- 
my, however, soon after it had marched from Fort 
Washington. 

The troops who composed Oeneral Harmar*s army 

were ia a wretched cori<litioii, many of tUem being 
substitutes hired by those who had been drafted. 
Others were too old and infirm to bear the fatigues 
of an active campaign, and they were nearly all awk- 
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ward and imdiscipliaed. A large portion of their 
arms were also unfit for use, many of their ausketo 

and rifles being without locks, and there was a state 
of insubunli nation and a disregard of military rule 
that gave little promise of future success.* When 
the troops arrived at Fort Washington^ the season 
was too far advanced to permit of any delay for dril- 
ling them, and on the Ist of October, Generol Ilar- 
raar took up Lis march for the enemies coi.ntrv. 
During the campaign, several Indian villager were 
destroyed, but the expedition on the whole was a dis- 
astrous one to the American army. When these 
towns were burnt, and their inhabitants were dis- 
persed, tlie chief ()V)ject of the enterprise was accom- 
plished. General ilarmar, however, considered his 
work unfinished, and was therefore determined to 
bring on an engagement with them if possible. But 
instead of advancing himself with the main body of 
bis army, and forgetful also of the character of his 
forces, Colonel Hardin was sent forward with a de- 
tachment of three hundred men, of whom only thirty 
were regulars, in pursuit of the enemy. lie was 
attacked by a body of Indians, when the militia, un- 
der his command, were seized with a panic, and pre- 
cipitately fled, and the reguhirs were nearly all cut 
off. Ooionel Harden was then sent out with another 
detachment of three hundred and sixty men, who 
speedily encountered another large body of the sav- 
age foe. But after a long and bloody contest, in 

^ Notes. 
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wbicli Colonel Ilmrfllii lost nemrlT balf his foree, lie 

was compelled to rt.:rt .i: aii 1 fill back on the main 
body of the arm v. Geueral llarmary after these and 
some other lesa disastrous rcTcrses, returned to Fort 
Washington, bj easy mareheSy pnnaed for leme time 
hj the Indians; bnt owing to the Tigilance of the 
General, they were unable to harrass his movements 
or injure the troops during the march. Soon after, , 
the militia were disbanded, and General Hannar re- 
signed hiB command, and obtained m court martial, 
by which he was fully acquitted. 

Though this expedition is generally considered to 
have been a lalluK . (M-neral Hunnar claiuitd for it a 
different and more honorable name ; and in justice to 
the eharactei- f»f a brave and patriotic officer, it ought 
to be stated that the movement was got up in great 
haste, and that the troops, with the exception of three 
hundrc 1 and fifty rank and file, were undisciplined, 
insuhordinated, and barely equipped.* Notwithstand- 
ing these facts, the main object of the expedition, 
whioh was the destruction of the Miami Tillages, was 
accomplished ; and those places of rendesvous, where 
' British traders resorted to poison the minds of the 
Indians, and excite their hostility against the settlers, 
were broken up. Thus far the expedition was com- 
pletely successful. But in his anxiety to inflict still 
farther injury on the enemy, he suffered what^ with 
Tery little stretch of the imagination, looks much 
liko a very decided defeat. 

* BUHMf B Notes. 
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Bat whether General Harmar may have'Hbeen vic- 
torious or defeated, the result of his expedition had 
very little effect in repronsing tlie iittacks of the Indi- 
ans upon the Americaa settleiaeots. In the winter of 
1790-1, one of those attacks, by a party of four or five 
hundred, and headed by the notorious Simon Girty, 
was made upon Bunlap's station at Coleraine; but 
it ])r()ved unsuccos-fiil, as a similar one sul)>e([uentl v 
did upon Fort Jefferson. But it is not necessary to 
enumerate all the hostile moYoments and outrages of 
the Indians. Their depredations and incursions con<* 
tinned more or less frequent during the whole pro- 
gress of the war, and small parties were c-nistantly 
lurking in the neighborhood of the white settlements, 
watching for opportunities to plunder and murder the 
settlers* So frequent were these depredations, that 
the inhabitants were kept constantly on their guard 
against them. There was no safety fur any one out- 
side their defenses: no one retired to rest with any 
confidence of ever seeing another day. The pioneers 
literally slept on their arms for years ; they felt that 
there was no security for their lives for a single day. 
This condition of affairs produced its natural conse- 
quences upon their characters. They became bold, 
daring, and almost reckless of life; or rather, they 
became so accustomed to danger, that they seemed to 
be almost indilTerent to it. This was rather a neces- 
sity of their mode of life, however, than any real dis- 
regard for life. Their apparent disregard of life even 
led them to hazard it when nothing was to be gained 
4* 
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by the risk. All tlie elenr:^:? of true c- irafre thor 
possessed in the highest degree: and it is not too 
much to mj that, bj the constant exposure to danger 
nith which they were snronnded, and the hard ne- 
eeenties of the life thej were cooqieDed to lead, were 
planted the germ from which has sprung many of 
these distinguishing features of their descendants, 
known as Western character.'* 

So fireqnent were the depredatioiis end nmrdere 
of the Lidime^ eren after General Harniar had de- 
stroyed their towns, that in January. 1791, President 
Washington felt called upuii to submit to Congress a 
statement of the condition of the western country, and 
to recOQUiieiid the ineieiiree which, in his opinion, il 
was necessary and proper to be taken for its defense 
and security. He urged npon Congress the duty of 
taking prompt and eifieient measures for the protec- 
tion of the white settlements against the relentless 
and cmol warfare that was carried on against them, 
and recommoided another expedition against the Wa- 
bash Indians as the most effectual means of patting 
an end to these outrages. 

In consequence of the President's statements, and his 
urgent recommendation for some speedy action. Con- 
gress was induced to authorise him to raise an army of 
three thousand men ; and m the meantime, for the pur- 
pose of affording immediate relief, they authorized him 
to raise a corps of Kentucky Tolonteers, with the view 
of destroying the towns on the Wabash. The exe- 
cution of this latter duty was intrusted to General 
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Charles Scott, and proved entirely successful, several 
Tillages iukving httn burnt, the growing corn cut up^ 
ft Iftrge amount of proper^ destroyed, tkirtj-two war- 
riors killed, aad fifty-soTen prisoners taken, asd with- 
out the loss of ft single man killed, and onlj foar 
'^'ounded, on the y^art of the Americans; and uliat 
is more to their honor, without having permitted a 
single act of cmelty to mark their conduct.'*' 

Soon ftfter the terminfttion of this brilliant expe- 
dition another was fitted ont, under the discretionary 
power rriven to Governor St. Clair, and the command 
of it intrusted to Colonel John Wilkinson, who had 
signalized himself during the campaign of General 
Soott. It oonsisted of five hundred and fifty well 
mounted and equipped Kentooky volnnteers. Though 
all the objects designed by Colonel Wilkinson were 
not accomplished, it was neverthelej^s in the main suc- 
oeesful, and great praise was awarded the whole do- 
taehnmt for their perseverance ftnd bravety. 

While these military operations were going on 
under General Scott and Colonel Wilkinson, the War 
Department was engaged in raising the army of three 
thousand men, authorized by Congress. Of this ar- 
my Governor St.. Clair was appointed commander, 
with the rank of Major-General ; and on the 28th of 
January, 1791, he left Philadelphia for Fort Pitt, 
now Pittsburgh, where he arrived on the 16th of tho 
ensuing April, and at i^'ort Washington on the loth 
of May. The troops which had anembled at this lat* 

* Burnet's Notes. 
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ter fort on th« Ust of August, amountod to about tiro 
thousand men* On the 17th day of September they 

took iij) tlioir lino of march from Ludlow's station, 
five miles in advance of Fort Washington, where they 
had been encamped for four or five weeks waiting for 
reinforcements, under the command of General Butler, 
who was the second in command. 

On the -id of November, after a 1 aligning and la- 
borious march, the army arrived at a creek which 
proved to be a branch of the Wabash, in the vicinity 
of the Miami villages for the destruction of which the 
expedition had been undertaken. Here General St. Clair 
encamped on a commanding piece of ground, having 
this creek in front, intending to occupy that posiiion 
until the first regiment, which had been sent back a 
few days before to bring up the proyisions in the reap| 
and if possible to arrest three hundred militia who had 
deserted.* The next day he proposed to commence 
fortifying his position, for the purpose of rendering 
himself secure from the attack of the Indians while 
he should be compelled to wait for the absent regiment| 
and until he should be prepared for active operations. 

But the ever-watchful enemy had prepared for 
him other and far less agreeable employment for that 
day. They had observed his movements, and had no 
intention of permitting him peaceably to retrench 
himself in their midst. On the morning of the 4th, 
accordinirlj, a short time before sum i.so, the men hav- 
ing but just been dismissed from parade, a fierce at- 

* Burnet** Notes. 
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tack was BQddenly commenced on the militia posted 
in front, who immediately gave way and rushed into 

the camp la ;:r(':it confusion, throwing the nrniy iuto 
the Ui02)fc hopeh-'^ii disorder, the Indians following 
close npon their heels. The enemy, however, wore 
checked for a few moments hj the brisk fire of the 
first line ; but this fire was returned with equal brisk- 
ness and fatal effect, and in a few minutes extended 
to the second. In each case tlie fire was principally 
directed to the centre, where the artillery w as posted, 
and from whiob the men were frequently driven with 
great slaughter. 

Resort vras had to the bayonet in this emergency, 
and Colonel Darke was ordered to make the charge 
with a part of the second line, an order tliat was ex- 
ecuted with great spirit and courage. The Indians 
immediately gave way, and were driven back several 
hundred yards at the point of the bayonet. For want 
of a sufficient number of riQemcn, however, to preserve 
the advantage thus gained, they soon renewed the at- 
tack) and the Americans were in turn compelled to 
give way. At «the same instant, they entered the 
American camp on the left, having forced back the 
troops stationed at that point. Another attack was 
made by Major Clark and Major Butler with great 
succesSi and several afterwards with eqnal success.* 
They were attended, however, with heavy loss of men, 
and particularly of officers. In the charge made by 
the second regiment, Major Butler fell mortally wound- 

• Burnet'd Notes. 
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ed, and eyerj officer of the regiment was killed or 
mortally wounded, except three. The artillery heing 

silencod, and half of the troops slain, the General saw 
iiu other mcaiis of saving the remnant of his forces, 
than to make a retreat while it was yet in bis power. 
To accomplish this object, a charge was made on the 
enemy, which was so far successful as to enable him 
to reach the road, when the militia commenced a haiiy, 
and soon a disorderly retreat, followed by the United 
States troops, commanded by Major Clark, who cor- 
ered their rear« The camp and artillery were entire- 
ly abandoned. The men threw away all th^ arms, 
accoutrements, &c., in their flight, even after the pur- 
suit, wliich was continued about four miles, bad ceased.* 
Tlie greatest confusion and panic prevailed amongst 
the militia, and but for the coolness and courage of 
. the regular troops during the retreat, the army would 
have been nearly annihilated. All the horses of the 
General were killed in the action, and he was mounted 
on a broken-down pack-horse that could scarcely be 
forced out of a walk, so that it was impossible for him 
to get forward in person to command a halt, and or- 
ders dispatched by others were wholly disregarded. 
The rout continued as -far as Fort Jefferson, which 
they had erected in their advance, and twenty-seven 
miles distance from the battle-ground, where they ar- 
rived about dark. The battle lasted about three hours, 
and during its continuance all the troops, with one 
exceptiuix, acted with great bravery. 

*Biini«t*8 Notes. 
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The loss of the Americans in officers was even 
more severe than in men, thirty-nine having heen 

' killed, and twenty-two badly wuuiHled. The loss in 
men amounted, in killed and wounded, to about seven 
hundred. Although the army amounted to two thou- 
sand three hundred men^ rank and file^ when it took 
its march from LudIow*s station,.there could not have 
heen over fourteen hundred and fifty men engaged in 
the action, three hundred having deserted from Fort 
Jefferson, and one regiment of about five hundred and 
fifty having heen ordered hack to bring up the pro- 
visions. It has been stated, that even as many as six 
hundred and thirty were killed, and two hundred and 
sixty-three wounded. But, whether the loss of the 
Americans was as great as this, it was undoubtedly one 
of the most fatally bloody battles ever fought in this 
country, and the great disproportion of the wounded 
to the killed shows with what desperate bravery they 
fought, as well as the folly of furtlier resistance. 

The intelligence of this melancholy and disastrous 
defeat) and the inglorious termination of an expedi- 
tion upon which such high hopes had been placed, fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the government, filling the 
whole country with consternation, and especially the 
now doubly exposed settlers of the North-west. It 
was not difficult to foresee, that such an overwhelm- 
ing defeat of an army which had inspired such strong 
confidence of success, would result in the dissolution 
of all our treaties with the various Indian tribes of 
the North-west, and in the formation of a general 
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eoiifedertej amongst them against the United States. 
This confederacy was entered into not long after St. 

Clair's defeat. 

Such was the di«coyxagmg sitiiaiion of affairs, and 
such the alarm that everywhere prevailed when En- 
sign Harrison arrired at Fort Washington to enter 
upon his military career ; and it must be confessed, 
that it presented but a dark and discouraging pros- 
pect, and but a barren field for reaping laurels, or 
gratifying ambition. But it vas the held upon which 
he Tolnntarilj entered, at the age of wneteen years, 
not simply to gratify either ambition, or reap lanrelsi 
bnt in obedience to the dictates of what conld only 
have been patriotic dut^-. * 
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CHAPT£E III. 

ExsiGN Harrison arrived at Fort Washington and 
joined his regiment just in season to witness the re- 
turn of the dispirited and care-worn fnigracnts of 
General St. Ciaor'a armj^ and entered vitb cheerful* 
nese and seal npon the trjiiig and dangerona duties 
of liis new position. 

The period for which the militia had enlisted had 
expired, and the detachment of the second regiment 
of United States troops, which was in the amj un- 
der St. Clair, was entirely cut up. The task, there* 
fore, of maintaining the long line of posts that had 
been erected, of establishing new ones, and of afford- 
ing convoys for provisions, devolved npon an inoonsid* 
erable body, composed of between three and four hun- 
dred of the first regiment, and the miserable remnant 
of General St. Clair's shattered army. In this con- 
dition of affairs, iiarrisoa was appointed to take com- 
mand of a detachment of twenty men who had been 
ordered to escort a number of pack-horses to Fort 
Hamilton. This duty, it can be 'very easily nnder- 
stood, was one attended with great danger and expo- 
sure to hardships of every kind. It would necessa- 
rily expose him to singidar difficahies^ distresses, and 
5 
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priratioQS, as well M to the basard of being BurprlBed 
and out off by the Indians* He was compelled to 

lay out unsheltered, although it was the commence- 
Jnent of ivinter, exposed to the inclemency of tlie 
weather, to rain and snow, with no protection but 
such as his blanket afforded, and no security against 
the attacks of sayages but his own vigilance. Yet, in 
spite of every obstacle, he accomplished the hazardous 
enterprise so entirely to the satisfaction of General 
St« Clair as to receive his public thanks for the £del-* 
ity and good conduct he displayed. 

The fatal termination of the expeditions under 
General Harmar and General St. Clair enforced upon 
Congress the absolute necessity of adopting some 
more effectual means of repressing the Indians, and 
of putting an end to their barbarities. It was clear 
that a larger and more efficient and better disciplined 
force must be raised, and a more cautious system of 
operations pursued. Accordingly, an act of Congress 
was passed for raising a considerable army; and 
in April, 1792, General Anthony Wayne, who had 
rendered his name illustrious during the revolution* 
ary struggle, was nominated by President Washing- 
ton to take command of it, witii the title of Major- 
General. In order to provide against the error which 
had mainly contributed to the defeat of both General 
Harmar and General St. Cliur, which was conceded 
to be a want of discipline, — -though a want of pro- 
vision also contributed its full share to those misfor- 
tunes, — the whole of the year 1792, and the winter 
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and Bpriflg of 1793^ iff re employed in reeraiting the 
army, and in instraeting them in military discipline. 

The new troops were stationed un K r General Wuyue, 
lit first at Pittsburgh, and then upon the banks of the 
Ohio, a few miles below OinciDnati. Here Harrison 
joined the anny in Jone, 1793, and was appointed 
seeond aid-de^mp to the eommander-in-chief, having 
the year before been ])i (iuiote(l to the lunk of Lieu- 
tenant in the first regiment. The negotiations ^vhich 
had some time before been entered into with the In- 
diansy haying eafcirely failed and heen broken off, the 
army took np their march for Greenville, in Sep* 
tember. It consisted of four thousand Iho liundrcd 
effective regulars, including some troops of dragoons, 
and of an auxiliary force of two thousand mounted 
militia, nnder the command of General Scott. Bat 
an early frost setting in, rendered it advisable to go 
into winter quarters, lluts were therefore built, and 
a system of discipline, calculated to prepare the 
troops for the kind of warfare they were about to en- 
ter upon, was diligently put in practiee. Here Har- 
rison devoted himself exdnsively to the study and 
practice of his profession, and with such success as 
to obtain the confidence of his commander and the 
attachment of his associates. The army continued 
in their encampment until near the last of June, 1794 
Having then heen joined by the mounted volunteers 
from Kentucky, arrangements were promptly made 
for entering upon the campaign, by advancing into 
the Indian country* 
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So perfect were the precanttons taken bj General 
Wayne to guard against embarrasaments, tbat no de- 
lay nor difficulty attended his march. For the pur- 
pose of deceiving the enemy in regard to his niove- 
mentSy he made such demonstrations as induced them 
to expeet be would advance in a different direction 
from tbe one be bad selected. By Uiis expedient, be 
arrived almost in sight of Auglaize, the great empo- 
rium of the enemy, and took possession of it on the 
8th of August, without the loss of a single man. All 
tbeir property fell into tbe bands of libe Americamk 

Tbe enemy were collected at tbe foot of tbe Rap* 
ids in great force. They had been joined by tbe 
militia of Detroit and a poiiion of the regular army, 
and had selected an elevated plain at that place for 
tbe contest. General Wayne adyanced npon tbe main 
body on tbe. 20tb of Angust, wbicb was drawn np 
under the corer of a Britisb fwrt. A battallion of 
mounted volunteers, commanded by Major Price, 
moved in frcait of the legion, who marched sufficiently 
in advance to give timely notice for tbe troops to form 
in case of an attack. Wben be bad proceeded about 
fire miles, so severe a ire was opened upon bim by 
the enemy, secreted in grass and ivoods, as to cause 
bim to fall back ; but the troops soon after came in 
view of tbe enemy. 

Tbe Indians bold a position admirably snited to 
their peculiar mode of Warfare, being within a tbick 
wood of felled trees that had been torn up by a hur- 
ricane. Their line wa^ formed in three divisions, 
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witbm supporting distance of each other, and extend- 
ing two miles at right angles with the river. It was 
at once seen by the commanding General, that an 
enemy thus posted could not be successfuliy attacked 
with cavalryi and that a regular fire in line must 
prove equally unsuccessful. He therefore determined 
to corniiK Dce the eugagcment by an attack at the 
point ot the bayonet, and for this purpose he ordered 
his troops to inarch through the woods with trailed 
arms^ and to drive the Indians from their covert with 
charged bayonets. As soon as they were forced from 
tlieir hiding place, he directed a close fire to be opened 
upon them, followed by a brisk charge, so as to pre* 
vent them from loading a second time. The cavaJry, 
commanded by Captain Gampbelly and the mounted 
infantry, under Majbr-General Scott, were ordered 
to turn the flanks of the enemy by circuitous routes. 

These various orders were all obeyed with such 
spirit and promptitude, — such was the impetuosity 
and immediate success of the charge mad^ by the first 
line of infantry, however, — that the Indians, Canadian 
Inilitia and volunteers, were driven from their coverts 
before the second line, and General Scott, with his 
mounted volunteers, could possibly reach th^r posi* 
tion in time for all of them to participate in the 
action. The enemy were driven for more than two 
miles through the Avoods, in the course of an hour, by 
a force not half as numerous as their own. They 
were estimated to be two thousand strong of fighting 
men, while the American troops, who actually parti* 
5* 
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cipated in the action, did not exceed nine hundred ; 
jet the savages and their allies fled in all directions 
in the utmost confusion, leaving the Americans in 
fall and undistiirbed possession of the field of battle. 
The engagement was begun, and terminated within 
sight of the British Fort, and under the very muzzle 
of their guns. They not deem it pi utlent, how- 
ever, openly to interfere in bohalf of those whom they 
had 80 industriously and insidiously incited to take op 
arms against the Americans. 

The victory of the Americans was decisive and 
complete, and attended with the most important re- 
sults. As the intelligence of it was received in differ- 
ent parts of the country, it created the- liTeliest feel* 
ings of joy. The bravery and good conduct of every 
officer belonging to the army, as well as that of the 
coiiiuion soldiers, received the warmest approbation 
of the country, as well as the special commendation 
of the Commander-in-chief. This was the first gen* 
eral action in which Lieutenant Harrisoa was engag- 
ed, and General Wayne paid him the very highest 
compliment for the efficient aid he rendered him, and 
for his gallantry, courage, and zeal throughout the 
battle. He had been appointed by the General, to 
assist in forming the left wing of the regular troops, 
a task of extreme difficulty, owing to the thickness of 
the woods in which they were posted, but one that 
be accomplished with great skill and effect. In clos- 
ing his. official report of this battle. General Wayne 
does full justice to Harrison by declaring that he 
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"rendered the most essenti<al services bj comniiini- 
cating his orders in every direction, and by his brave- 
ry in exciting the troops to press for victory." 

Ad incident characteristio of the Goolness^ intre- 
pidity, and enthnsiastie efforts on the field of battle, 
18 related by one who was a participant in the acti<»n, 
and an eye-witness to the galhmtry of Licntcnnnt 
Harrison. The old soldier, from whose interesting 
narrative of the yictory at the Rapids the incident is 
taken, says that, when the battle was raging hottest^ 
many in that wing of the army where he was, were 
beginning to falter and to tliink of a retreat. Just at 
the moment that this feeling began to become preva- 
lenty a young lieutenant who was known as the con* 
fidential aid of old Mad Anthony, galloped up to the 
line, and called to the men with a voice that was heard 
above the roar of battle, " Onward, my brave fellows ! 
the enemy are flying — one fire more, and the day is 
ours." This gallant young lieutenant| it will be un<* 
derstood, iras William Henrj Harrison. 

By the official returns of the adjutant-general, it 
appears that the number of the Americans killed in 
the action, including those who subseiiucntly died from 
their wpnnds, was thirty-nine, and the number of 
wounded one hundred. The killed and wounded of 
the enemy were estimated to be more than double that 
of the Americans. For some distance the woods were 
strewed with their dead bodies. A large number fell 
on the prairie in attempting to gain the river, or were 
shot while' in the act of crossing it. 
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The army remained od the field of battle for three 
days, daring which time the duty was assigned to 
Lieutenant Harrison, and three or four other officers, 
bj General Wayne, of accompanying him in uiaking 
a critical examinatioii of the British fort, which was 
footid to be a regular military work of great etreogth* 
This close and daring serutiDy, however, did not pre- 
cisely accord with the notions Major Campbell, the 
comniander of the fort, hail iui liicd uf the dignity of 
his sovereign and his own importance, and led to a 
correspondence so characteristic, at leaat on the part 
of General Wayne, as to deserve being extracted. 

On the 2l8t of Angnst, the day after the battle of 
the MauiJiee, Major Campbell addressed the following 
supercilious note to General Wayne ; 

Sir, — An army of the United States of Americai 
said to be under your command, having taken post on 
the banks of the Miami, for upwards of the last twen* 
ty-four hours, almost witLiu leaeli of tlic guns of 
this, being a post belonging to His Majesty, the King 
of Great Britain, occupied by His Majesty's troopSy 
and which I have the honor to command, it becomes 
my duty to inform myself, as speedily as possible, in 
"vvhat iiglit I am to view your making such near ap- 
proaches to this garrison. I have no hesitation, on 
my part, to say that I know of no war existing be* 
tween Great Britain and America.*' 

To this insolent demand General Wayne thus re* 
plied under the same date : Sir, — I have received 
your letter of this date, requiring from mc the motives 
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iriiieh li«Te moyed tbe-army under my command to 

the position they at present occupy, Inr >vithin the 
acknowledged jurisdictioii of the United States of 
Amerioa. 

**Witiioiit questioning the aathority, or tbe pro* 
priety, Sir, of your interrogatories, I think I may, 

without breach of decorum, ohncrve to von tliat Avero 
yoa entitled to an anawer, the most full aud satisfac- 
torj one was announced to yoa from the mttszlee 
of mj BmaU-arms, yeetorday morning, in the action 
againet the hordes of eavages in the vicinity of your 
post, which terminated glorioii.sly to the American 
arras ; but had it continued till the Indians, &c., were 
driven under the influence of the post and guns yoa 
mention^ thej would not have much impeded the pro* 
greas of the yictorious army under my command, as 
no such post was established at the commencement 
of the present war between the ludiauii and the United 
Sutes." 

On the next day, 22Bd of August, Major Campbell 
again addressed (General Wajme, and in equally swell- 
ing terms, under the judicious pretence of wishing 
to avoid so dreadful an alternative as commencing 
hostilities against him, he says: ^'Sir, — Although 
your letter of yesterday's date fully authocijses me, to 
any act of hostility against the army of the United 
States of America in this neighborhood, under your 
command, yet, still anxious to prevent that dreadful 
decision, which, perhaps, is not intended to be ap- 
pealed to, by either of our countries, I have forborn* 
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for these two days past, to resent the insults you have 
offered the British flag, flying at thb post, by ap> 
proaehing it within pistol shot of my works, not only 

' sinir^y, but in iiinnl)er>, with arms iu their hands. 
Ntiihi^ r is it my wish to wage war upon individuaii». 
But should jou, after tiiis, continue to approach my 
post in the threatening manner you are at this mo- 
ment doing, my indispensable duty to my king and 
country, and the honor of niy profession, will oblige 
me to have recourse to those measures, which thou- 
sands of eithor nation may hereafter have cause to 
regret, and which, I solemnly appeal .to Ood, I haye 
used my utmost endeavor to arrest.*' 

Nowise alarmed by this threatening epistle. Gen- 
eral Wayne returned the following reply the same 
day: "Sir, — In your letter of the 2l8t instant, you 
declare, have no hesitation, on my part, to say, 
that I know of no war existing between Great Britain 
and America.* I, on my part, declare the same, and 
the only cause I have to entertain a contrary idea, 
at this time, is the hostile act you are now in the 
commission of, t, e, by recently taking post far within 
the well-known and acknowledged limits of the United 
States, and erecting a fortiieation in the heart of the 
settlements of the Indian tribes, now at war with the 
United States. This, Sir, seems to be an act of the 
highest aggressioii, and destmctiye to the peace and 
interest of the Union. Hence it becomes my duty to 
desire, and I do hereby desire and demand, in the 
name of the President of the United States, that you 
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immediately desist from any farther act of hostility 
or aggression^ by forbearing to fortify, and by vith<- 
drawing the troops, artillery, and stores, under your 

orders and direction, forthwith, and removing to the 
nearest post occupied by His Britannic Majesty's 
troops at the peace of 1783 ; and which you will be 
permitted to do unmolested by the troops under my 
command." 

The followinsr re[)ly of Mnjor Campbell to the 
above, and bearing the same date, closed this some- 
what tart eorrespondenee : Sir,-^I have the honor 
this moment to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
in answer to which I have only to say, that being 
placed here in the command of a British post, and 
acting iu a military capacity only, I cannot enter in- 
to any discussion, either on the right or impropriety 
of my occupying my present position* These are 
matters that I conceive will be best left to the am- 
bassadors of our different nations. Having said this 
much, permit me to inform you, that I certainly will 
not abandon this post at the -summons of any person 
whatever, until I receive orders for that purpose from 
those I have the honor to serve under, or the fortune 
of war should oblipre me. I must still adhere to the 
purport of my letter, thui morning, to desire that your 
army, or individuals belonging to it, will not approach 
within reach of my cannon, without expecting the 
consequenees attending it. 

"Although I have said, in the former part of my 
letter, that my situation here is totally military, yet 
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let me add. Sir) that I am much deceived if His 
Majesty, the King of Great Britain, had not a post 

on this river at aiul prior to the period you mention." 

General Wayne did not deem the longer contin- 
uance of this correspondence would lead to any pi-of- 
itable result^ and the only reply he made to it, there- 
fore, was by laying waste the oonntry and destroying 
everything of value within view of the fort, and in- 
deed within reach of their guns. Major Campbell 
thought it the safest policy not to put in execution 
the threats he had made^ by seeking to resent these 
indignities. From the daring character of General 
Wayne, it is more tlnni proliablc that his object was 
to provoke the British commander to lire upon him 
as a pretext for attacking his fort. 

Having accomplished the object of his expedition, 
and so broken the power of the confederation as to 
discourage the Indians from imiiiediately risking 
another battle, General Wayne returned to Grand- 
Olaize, where he arrived on the 27th of August, and 
commenced fortifying his position. But signal as bis 
victory was over the savages, the main body of the 
enemy still remained in arms, — though it had deterred 
U-any tribes from their cause, — while his own* force 
was gradually growing weaker. Apprehensions were 
therefore entertained that a discovery of the real 
condition of the American forces would prevent the 
enemy from entering into any negotiations for peace, 
nn<l the utmost caution was observed to keep them 
i rnoraut of lhair real strength. Preparations were 
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also made to recruit the army, la tlio meantime 
tkere was a growing anxiety on both sides for peace. 
The Indians had been stunned by the blow they had 
received from Cr^end Wayne^ and prepared by it to 
listen to terms. A proposition was therefore made 
by General Wayne, to all tke tribes at war with the 
United States, to assemble at Greenville, with the 
view of agreeing upon some terms of reconciliation. 
After some delay and muck oorrespoadenee a gen- 
eral oonncfl was assembled at that place^ which re- 
anlted in the " Treaty of Greenville, " by which 
universal peace was once more restored to the North- 
west. This treaty was concluded on the 3rd of Au- 
gnsti 1795, and was signed by ten of the Indian 
tribes who had so long waged a relentless war upon 
tbe United States* 

Tlie efficient services rendered by Lieutenant Har- 
rison during this whole campaign, and the evidence of 
eonrlige, zeal, and ability he had so often given, in- 
Spired Qeneral Wayne with such confidence in his 
character as an officer of prudence and judgment, as 
well as of ability and courage, that soon after the 
peace of Greenville, he was entrusted with the impor- 
tant and responsible command of Fort Washington, 
though then only twenty-three years old. He had a 
short time previously been promoted to the rank of 
Captain, an honor he luid well earned by his good 
conduct in the recent campaign. 

While in command of Fort Washington, in the 
autumn of I795» Captain Harrison was married to the 
6 
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youug05*t daughter of Iloimrable John Oleres Sjmmes^ 
one of the jii(l,:ros of the north-west territory, anci 
the distinguished founder of the Miami settlement, a 
lady who still survives him, and whose mental aeeom- 
plisliuiciris and private virtues gave grace and dignity 
to her character as a wife and a mother, in the do- 
mestic and social circle, or presiding over the presi* 
dential mansion. An anecdote is related, in eeooectioi^ 
with his marriage to this lady, which illustrates a re- 
markable trait in Harrison's character^ ;u)d which, n.^ 
much lis any other, was the moving princii^le of his 
life. It was his perfect reliance on his own energiei» 
to work out his own fortune. On applying to 
Symmes for permission to address his daughter, he. 
was asked what were his resources for maintaining s 
wife. Placing his hand upon his sword, he replied, 
with as much confidence as though he were pointing 
to his coffers and his title-deeds, ^^This is my means 
of support." Mr. Symmes was so much deh'ghted 
with the cool self-reliance and daring chivalry dis- 
])laycd by the young soldier, that he at once yielded 
a cheerful assent to the proposal. 

Captain Harrison remained in command of Fort 
Washington, and had the management of the large 
amount of puhlic property collected at this post, until 
the spring of 1798. Peace then being restored through- 
out the North-west, the object which principally 
prompted him to enter the army, and there heing no 
further use for his services, he resigned his commis* 
8fon and retired to his farm, at North Bend, with 
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tke intention thereafter of deyotixig kk time to the 
peaceful and more congenial pursuits of agriculture. 

lie was not permit tcnl loii^r to indnl<rc his desire, bow- 
ever* Almost imiuediutcly after rcbiguiug hm commis- 
sion lie was appointed) by President Adams, secretary 
of the north-west territory^ in the pUce of Winthrop 
Sargeant, Esq.y who had heen promoted to the office 
of Governor of ^Mississippi, or south-westem territory. 
By virtue of this office ke was eK-officio Lietiteiiant 
Governor, and in Ihe absence of Governor St. Clair 
from the territory^ the execntire duties of his office 
devolved npon hun. These he discharged in a manner 
&o satisfactory to tlie people as to win their uni- 
versal approbation. 

The population of the north-weatem territory hav- 
ing been ascertained to amount to five thousand white 
male iidtabitanta, the territory was entitled, as- a 
matter of right, to enter npon the second grade of ter- 
ritorial government under the provisions of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, and to a delegate in Congress. Meas- 
ures were therefore takeii to oiganize « territorial 
government, and Jacob Burnnet, James Findlay, 
Harvy Vanderberg, Robert Oliver, and David Vance, 
were ajjpoiuttHi by the Presi#?nt to be members of a 
legislative counciL They were selected from amongst 
a list of ten persons that had previously been 
chosen and sent to the President by the first general 
assembly of the territory elected in pursuance of the 
proclamation by Governor St. Clair. 

This first legislative assembly of the north- 
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western terrltorv, aissembled at Chicmfmti on the l^b 

(lay of September, 1790. Of the character of the 
members who composed it, and of the considerations 
vhich controlled the people in electing them^ it lias 
been aaid hj one whose position and ability gave him 
the means of judging more correctly than anj other 
. man in the territory,* that in choosing members 
of the territorial legislature, the people in almost ev- 
ery instance selected the strongest and best men in 
their respeetire counties. Party influence was searcelj 
felt, and it may be said with confidence, that no legis* 
lature has been chosen under the State govennnent, 
which contained a larger proportion of aged and intel- 
ligent men than were found in that body. Many of 
them, it is tme^ were miacqnainted with the forms and 
practical duties of legLskti^my but they were strong 
minded, sensible men, acquainted with the wants and 
condition of the country, aiid could form correct 
opinions of the operation of any measure for their 
consideraticm. 

Upon this legislature deTolred the duty of elect* 
ing a delegate to represent the territory in Congress. 
This subject had excited much attention from the mo- 
ment the proclamation <# the Governor ordering an 
election had been published. But before the legis- 
lature met, public opinion had settled down on William 
Henry Harrison, and Arthur St. Clair, jr., a son of 
Governor St. Clair, who were the only candidates for 
the office. On the 3rd of October the two branches 

^ Judge Iteob Bimmet of Giofliiiiiati— jBhfnwf'f Kolm, 
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met In oomTention for the purpose of proceeding to an 
election, Mid HarriBon was elected on the first ballot 
hy a rote of twelve to ten. On being fiirnislicd with 
a certificate of his election^ he resigned the office of 
secretarj of the territory, and proceeded to Phila- 
delplua» wbere Oongress was then in seasion. 

Se at once took his eeat and entered actively upon 
the discharge of the duties of his position. He did 
not retain it but a single sessioii| however, but he 
succeeded in that brief period in securiiig several 
important advantages for his constituents. Amongst 
other beneficent measures of legislation which he 
induced Congress to adopt for their benefit, was a 
law authorizing the surveys of the public lands to be 
subdivided, and requiring them to be offered for sale 
in small lots.. This important act he succeeded 'in 
getting throagh both branches of Congress in spite of 
the most determined opposition of interested specula- 
tors, who had till then monopolized the ^vholc business 
of selling lands to the poorer class of settlers, at their 
own exorbitant prices* This act was hailed as the 
most beneficent measure that Congress had ever adopt- 
ed for the benefit of the people of the West. It put 
it in the power of every industrious man, however 
poor he might be, to become a freeholder, — to culti- 
vate his own domain and lay a foundation for the 
enppert and futnre comfort of his family.''' To this 
single act, more than to any other one measure, is to 
be attributed the wonderfully rapid growth and un- 

6* 
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preeedented hnproTement and prosperity of ihe West* 

By putting in the power of every man to become an 
independent land owner, it started sucli a tide of 
emigration westward as tke w<»rld never bef(»:e 
witnessed. 

Another act of great importance to tlie western 
settler was a liberal extension of the time of payment 
in behalf of those persons who had procured pre- 
emption rights to lands tbey had previously bought of 
Judge Symmes, lying beyond the limits of his patent, 
and for which it was not is his power to make their 
titles. The effect of this mdulgenee to the class of 
settlers for whose relief the act was passed, enabled 
them to secure undisputed titles to their farms, and 
ultimately to become wealt^f men aiMl enterpriaii^ 
and useful eitisens. 

Soon after the adoption of these sahitary mea- 
sures, Mr. Harrison addressed a circular to the people 
of the territory, setting forth the result of his labors 
in their behalf. In this circular he states, that 
amongst iJie variety of subjects that engaged his ai> 
tention, none appeared to him of so much impertanoe 
as the adoption of a system for the sale of public 
lands, which would give more favorable terms to that 
class of purchasers who are likely to become actual 
settlers, than ms offered by the existing laws upon 
that subject. Oonformably to thia idea, he procured 
the passage of a resolution, at an early period, for 
the appointment of a committee to take the matter 
into consideration, and shortly after reported a bill 
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containing terms for the purchaser as faTorable as 
could have been expected. This bill was adopted by 

the House without any material alteration ; bnt in 
the Senate, amendments were introduced, obliging the 
pnrchaser to pay interest on the money for which a 
credit was given, from the date of the purchase, and 
directing that one-half of the land (instead of the 
whole, a- was provided by the bill from the House 
of Representatives) should be sold in half sections of 
three himdred and twenty aeres, and the other half 
in whole sections of six hundred and forty acres. All 
his efforts, aided by some of the ablest members of 
the lower House, at a conference for that purpose,* 
were not sufficient to induce the benate to recede 
from their amendments. But still he felt that there 
was great cause of congratulation to the people of 
the territory, as the bill still contained as fayorable 
terms as could be procured* The law, he said, prom- 
ised to be the foundation of a great increase to the 
population aud wealth of the country, an anticipation 
that has been realised far beyond what he could have 
foreseen. 

Though the minimum price of lands was still fixed 
at two dollnrp, the time for making payments was so 
extended as to put it in the power of every industri- 
ous man to comply with them, it being only necessary 
to pay one-fourth of the money in hand, and the bal- 
ance at the end of two, three, and four years. The 
odious circumstance of forfeiture which was made the 
penalty of failing in the payments under the old law 
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was also entirely aboliskedy and the purchaser allowed 
one-year, after the laat payment should become due, 
to colleot the money* If the land should not then be 
paid for, the balance of the money, after reimburs-' 
iiiEC the government, was to be returned to the pur- 
ohiiser. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

It was during this session of Congress, that the 
North-western Territory, then represented by Harri- 
son, was divided, and the now Tcrritorj' of Indiana 
ostablished. Not long after the passage of the Act 
creating this territory, Mr. Harrison was appointed 
its fir&t governor and superintendent of Indian iillairs, 
by President Adams, and immediately thereupon re- 
signed his seat in Congress, with tlie view of entering 
upon the duties of the office. The region embraced 
within the new territory included what now constitutes 
the States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa. All this vast region, now inhabited by a 
hardy, enterprising population of two laillions and a 
half of peq>le» coi^tained at that time, a short half 
century ago, only a population of five thousand souls, 
thinly scattered through the vast wilderness of the 
territory, with only three white ttttlements of any 
note within its boundaries. One of these was Vin- 
eennes, the seat of goremment, a beautiful town situ- 
ated on the Wabash, and originally settled by the 
French. The second was known as Clark's Grant, at 
the falls of the Ohio, nearly opposite Louisville; and 
the other, a l^Vench settlement on the Mississippi, not 
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far from St. Louk, and more than two hundred milca 
from the seat of government 

The whole territory was inhabited by warlike tribes 
/ of Indians, and the whole cum n try overrun by their 
^ hunting-parties. It can at once be imagined how dan- 
gerous and difficult was the duty of keeping open a com- 
munication hetween these dbtant settlements. Notwith- 
standing the treaty of Greenrille, these various tribes 
retained all their restless hostilitv towards the United 

ft-' 

States. Their natural hatred, too, was constantly 
stimulated hj unscrupulous British agents, who con- 
stantly misrepresented the policy of the American 

government, and by presents of liquor and merchan- 
dise, fomented their passions, and excited them to re- 
sist the further progress of the white settlers to the 
North-west Frequent robberies and other outrages 
were committed, and sometimes whole families were 
murdered, and their cabins burnt to the ground. These 
outrages ])roduced retaliations, and the consequence 
was greatly to increase the deadly hatred that existed 
between the Indians and Americans. 

It was under these circumstances that Harrison was 
appointed Governor of Indiana Territory. Few situ^ 
ations could he more encouraging, or surrounded 
with more incidents less embarrassing, than those he 
was to encounter in the administration of its govern- 
ment. With such difficulties, as have been enumer- 
ated, to be encountered at the outset of his admini- 
stration, it was no less a matter of duty than of ncces- 
sity, that he should be clothed with the amplest inde- 
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pendent povers. Understanding this, he was invested 
by the President with civil as well as military powers 

of the most important nature. Amongst the powers 
conferred upon him, were those, jointly with the judgeS| 
of the legislative functions of the territory, the ap« 
pointment of all the civil officers within the territory^ 
and all the military officers of a grade inferior in rank 
to that of general, commaiHlcr-iii-(^hit'f of the militia, 
— the absolute and uncoatrollcd power of pardoning 
all offenseSy—HSole commissioner of treaties with the 
IndianS} with unlimited powers, and the power of 
confirming, at his option, all grants of lands. 

These, it will be admitted, were dangerous pow- 
ers to place in the hands of one man, and nothing 
would have justified the government in placing the 
lives, liberty, and property of the people of the ter« 
ritory almost literally, at the disposal of Gt)vemor 
Harrison, but an overruling iiecessitj created by the 
peculiar condition of the territory, and the undoubt- 
Ing confidence with which his well-tried virtue and 
inflexible integrity had inspired all minds. It will 
he seen that the people had no voice whatever in the 
management of their affairs, and that their interests 
of every kind were at his diiiposal. 

The able, faithful, and impartial discliarge of such 
absolute, delicate, and responsible duties as Harrison 
was clothed with, it is obvious, required a rare com* 
bination uf moral and intellectual qualities. Yet, del- 
icate and responsible as they were, and as independ- 
ent as he was, not only of the people, but even of 
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the goYemment) the high honor helongs to him of 
never having abused his great power by trampling on 

the rights of tli*^ people, or corusuUing his own iuter- 
estd at the expeuse of the public good. Though he 
held this office sixteen years, having been twice reap> 
pointed by Jeiferson, and once by Madison, no con- 
sideration of private gain or of personal ambition 
^ ever severed him from the straight iiuo of his duty, 
and no charge either of tyranny or corruption rests 
upon his memory. The legislative council and House 
of Representatives of the territory^ the officers of 
the militia, the citizens of St. Louis, when their con- 
ntotion with Indian i was about to cease, and other 
public and private bodies of the people, all bore the 
amplest testimony to his disinterested integrity and 
patriotic devotion to the welfare of the territory. 

The liberal and enlightened policy he pursued 
daring his administration of the affairs of the terri- 
tory contributed largely to the rapid settlement and 
great improvement which commenced with his ap> 
pointment) and which have continued with each in- 
creasing year to the present time^ and which bid fair 
to increase still more rapidly for many years to come. 
The moderation, good sense, and disinterestedness with 
which he exercised his almost unlimited powers, won 
for him the friendship and esteem of the whole peo- 
ple. In the management of the Indian affairs of the 
territory be was equally straightforward and upright, 
and received the warm approval of government for 
the promptness, energy, and fidelity with which he 
distcharged its duties. 
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A leading and moat important object with Governor 
Harrison was the conciliation of the warlike tribes 
of the territory. By his intimate acquaintance with 
the Indian character, his undaunted finnness, and 
the reputation he had established amongst them by 
his justice and imnartiality, as by liis uniform kind- 
ness of manner and considerate forbearance, he had 
inspired their confidence and respect. He was, 
therefore, better qualified to accomplish this purpose 
successfully than almost any olher man in the Union. 
Owing to the unremitting efforts of British minions, 
however, he did not entiitdy succeed in allaying the 
suspicion:) and jealousies that these agents so con- 
stantly stimulated, though his influence was suffi- > 
oiently strong oyer them to prevent any open out* 
brciik uiiul ibii. 

In 18Uo, it being ascertained that the territory 
contained a sufficient population, it was advanced to 
the second grade of government, and a legislative 
council was selected by the President, and a House 
of Assembly ciio^in by liiu people. This measure, 
of course, deprived Governor Harrison of much of 
the power he had previously possessed, by transfer- 
ring it from him to the people ; hut,, democratic in 
his principles and feelings, it met his hearty concur- 
rence and approbation. 

On the 80th of April, 1S08, the negotiations that 
had been instituted with France, for the purehase of 
Louisiana, were brought to a termination, hy which 
the immense region of country, known as the ter- 
7 
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litory of OrleanB, now the State of Lotueiana, and 

the District of Louisiiuia, was ceded to the United 
States, in consideratiuu of the sum of fifteen milliona 
of dollars* In the following December, our govern- 
ment took possession of this vast region, and the 
boundaries of the ancient charters of the British 
govern inent to her American coh)nics were thus real- 
ized. This large acquisition to our territorial pos- 
sessions greatly enlarged the jurisdiction of Governor 
Harrison, and the laborious duties and responsibilities 
of his position were correspondingly increased. 

In his first address to the territorial legislature, 
two years after the annexation of Louisiana, lie took 
occasion to refer to that important measure at length. 
His message on this subject displayed so many unmis- 
takable evidences of statesmanship, and such striking 
indications that the important bearing of that mea- 
sure unon tlie future destiny of the countrv were fully 
understood by him, and contained withal so many 
noble .and enlarged sentiments, that an extract from 
that part of it, referring particularly to this question, 
will be found of interest 

"Upon a careful review of our situation, it will 
be found that we have much cause of felicitation, 
whether it respects our enjoyment or our future pros- 
pects. An enlightened and generous policy has for- 
ever removed all cause of contention with our west- 
ern neij!;hbor3. The mighty river which separates us 
from the Luuisiauians will never be stained with the 
blood of contending nations, but will be the hood of 
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our union, and will convey upon it3 bosomy in the 
course of manj thousand miles, the produce of onr 
great and nnited empire. The astonished traveler 
will heboid upon either hank a people governed by 
the same laws, pursuing the same objects, and warmed 
by the same love of liberty and science. And if, in 
the immense distance, a small point should present 
itself where other laws and other manners prevail) 
the contrast it will afford will serve the useful purpose 
of demonstrating the great superiority of a repub- 
lican government, and how far the uncontrolled and 
unbiased industry of freemen excels the cautious and 
measured exertions of the subjects of despotic power. 

The acquisition of Louisiana will form an impor- 
tant epoch iu the history of our country. It has se- 
cured the happiness of millions, who will bless the 
moment of their emancipation and the generous pel* 
icy which has secured to them the rights of men. 
To us it has produced immediate and important ad- 
vantages. We are no longer apprehensive of waging 
an eternal war with the numerous and ivarlike tribes 
of aborigines that surround us, and perhaps being re- 
duced to the dreadful alternative of exterminating 
them from the earth. 

By cutting off their communication with every 
foreign power, and forcing them to procure from our- 
selves the arms and ammunition and such of the Eu- 
ropean manufactures as habit has to them renderd 
necessary, we have not only secured their entire de- 
pendence, hut the means of ameliorating their con- 
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dition, and of devoting to some useful fin<l beneficial 
purpose the ardor and energy of mind which arc now 
devoted to -war and destraction. The policy of the 
United States with regard to the savages within their 
territories forms a striking contrast with the conduct 
of other civilized nations. The measures of the lat- 
ter appear to have heen well calculated for the effect 
which has produced the entire extirpation of the un- 
happy people whose country they have usurped. It is 
in the United States alone that safety and protection 

• from every species of injury, and considerable .sums of 
/ money have been appropriated, and agents employed, 
to humanize their minds, and instruct them in such 
arts of civilized life as they are capable of receiving. 

To provide a substitute for the chase, from which 
they derive their siipport, and which from the exten- 
sion of our settlements •is daily becoming more pre- 
carious, has been considered a sacred duty. The hu* 

. mane and benevolent intentions of. the government^ 
however, will forever be defeated, unless effectual 
measures be devised to prevent the sale of ardcut 
spirits to those unfortunate people. The law which 
has been passed by Cor^gress for that purpose has 
been found entirely ineffectual, because its operation 
has been construed to relate to the Indian country 
exclusively. In calling your attention to this sub- 
ject, gentlemen, I am persuaded that it is unne- 
cessary to remind you that the article of compact 
makes it your duty to attend to it. The interest 
of your constituents, the interest of the miserable 
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Indians, and your own feelings, will urge you to take 
it into jonr most serious consideration and provide 

the remedy which is to save thousands of our fellow- 
creatures. So destructive has been the progress of 
intemperance, that whole villages have been swept 
away. A miserable remnant is all that remains to ^ 
mark tlie names and situation of many numerous and 
warlike tribes. 

In the energetic language of one of their orators, 
it is a dreadful conflagration which spreads misery 
and desolation through their country, and threatens . 
the annihilation of the whole race. Is it then to be 
admitted as a political axiom that the neighborhood 
of a civilized nation is incompatible with the exist- 
ence of savages? Are the blessings of our repub- 
Vcan goyemment only to be felt by ourselves? And 
are the natives of North America to experience the ^ 
same fate mth their brethren of the southern con- 
tinent? It is with you, gentlemen, to divert from 
these children of nature the fate that hangs over 
them. Nor can I consider that the time will be con- 
sidered misspent, which is devoted to an object which 
is so consistent with the spirit of Christianity, and 

with the principles of republicanism. 

During ihia time, and for two or three years be- 
fore, events had been maturing with the various In- 
dian tribes of the North-west which produced results 
that were the ultimate cause of the war of 1811. 
This Was the formation of a general league amongst 
them. It was not finally consummated, however, 
7* 
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until the following year. Various causes bad trans- 
pired to keep up their irritation against the Amer- 
icans. The active agency of Britsh minions in pro- 
ducing this state of things has already been noticed. 
OtluT causes and other agents were still more pow- 
erful. Most prominent amongst the latter of these 
were the renowned Indian warrior and celehrated or- 
ator, Tecumthe, and his cunning and hypocritical 
brothet Olliwachica, better known as the prophet. 
The genius of the i'ue, and the prophetical character 
of the other, gave them almost an unlimited iuflueuco 
amongst the savage tribes, and drew around them 
large numbers of reckless followers. 

A confederacja mongst the tribes, along the whole 
frontier against the United States, had been repeat- 
edij attempted before, but never with success. By 
the wisdom and prudence of Governor Harrison, 
aided by the respect he had inspired amongst the 
savages by his courage and high character for justice 
and integrity, he had always succeeded in defeating 
it. But against the influence of a chief of Tecumthe'& 
ability, tact, and daring, backed by the fanaticism 
which had been created by the prophet's incantations» 
he could not contend. Tecumthe was as wary and 
sagacious in council as he was bold and imj)etuous in 
war, and in the execution of his designs of whatever 
character. He possessed a capacity for commander 
of the very highest order. He was, besides, familiar 
with every cause of grievance of every tribe in the 
North-west — with aU their passions and bympathies. 
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This knowledge he u&ed, with the most consummate 
skill, to e^rry out his ambitious projects. Thovgh his 
brother was remarkable for little else than his cn&- 

ning, he proved a powerful aoxiliarj, by enlisting]: the 
superstition of the tribes which they wished to mould 
to tlicir views. With the view of imprcssiiig upon 
them the sacred calling and character of the prophet, 
Tecttmthe affected to treat him as a being of a supe*' 
rtor order. By this canning artifice he succeeded in 
inspiring a reverence for him, which gave him an im- 
mense influence. 

One of the first acts of Tecumthe, after the onion 
between the tribes was consummated, was to induce 
them to abstain from using the supplies furnished by ^ 
the United States. As a necessary consequence of 
this refusal, illicit trading followed, frequently accom- 
panied with fraud, violence, and sometimes mnrder, 
and hostile incursions soon followed. This state of 
things continued until var finally commenced. The 
treaty of Fort Wayne, negotiated hy Grovernor Har- 
rison in 1809, gave especial ofFense to the distinguished 
chief, it being considered a violation of the great ^ 
principle of his confederacy, which was that the In- 
dian lands were the common property of all the tribes, 
and could not be sold >viihout their unanimous consent. 
He was absent when the treaty was ratihed, and on his 
return not only indignantly refused to acknowledge it, 
but threatened to kill the chiefs who had signed it, de- 
clariug his determination to jMrevent the lands, ceded to 
the United States by it, from being surveyed or settled. 
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On being apprised of this determination^ GoTemor 
Harrison sent a message to Tecnmthe, informing bim 

that any claims he niight have to tlie hinds which had 
been ceded hy the treaty of Fort Wayne, were not 
affected bj that treaty, and inviting him to visit Yin- 
cennes and exhibit his pretensions, and if thej were 
fonnd to be valid, the lands would be relinqnished, or 
ati ample compensation made for it. In accordance 
with this invitation he went to Vincenne?, in the month 
of August 1810, attended by four hundred warriors, 
notwithstanding Harrison had restricted the number 
to thirty. The interview took place in front of the 
governor's house, when Tecnmthe entered into a long 
and elaborate statement of liis many supposed or real 
causes of grievance, and the grounds upon which he 
refused to acknowledge the validity of the treaty of 
Fort Wayne. He alleged that the Great Spirit had 
created this continent exclusively for the use of the 
Indians, — that the white man had no right to come 
. here and take it from them, — that no part of it was 
f given to any tribe, but that the whole was the common 
property of all the tribes, and that, therefore, any 
sale of lands, made without their unanimous consent, 
was not binding upon any. 

Governor Harrison's reply to this artful address 
was firm, and at the same time conciliatory and mod- 
erate. He stated that the Indians, like the white 
people, were divided into different tribes or nations, 
and that the Great Spirit never intended that they 
should form but one nation, or he would not have 
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taught tbem to speak different languages, and thus 
precluding them from understanding eaeh other. He 
also informed them that, even if the ground taken by 

TecLiniilie was sound as a general principle, the Shaw- 
anoees, who emigrated from Georgia, could have no 
claims to the land on the Wabash, which had been in« 
habited by the Miamies far beyond the memory of 
man. At this point of bis address the governor took 
his seat, for the purpose of having what he had said 
interpreted to the different tribes present. No sooner 
had it been translated into Shawanoees, than Tecum- 
the interrupted the interpreter by indignantly declar- 
ing that the statement of the governor was all faUe I ^ 
At the same time he gave the signal to his warriors, 
who immediately seized their weapons and sprang to 
their feet, ready to do the fiuther bidding of their 
chief} whatever it might be. 

The occasion was one, it will readily be perceived, 
of the most imminent peril, and calling for the exer- 
cise of all the governor's coolness, couracre, f inl pres- 
ence of mind. Great as the danger evidently was, 
Harrison proved equal to it, and remained as calm 
and self-possessed as though it was but an ordinary 
occurrence. Although he was almost wholly unat- 
tended in the midst of four hundred fierce and des- 
perate savages, fully armed and ready for any outrage, 
he at once rose from his seat and drew his sword, and 
boldly faced the threatened storm. A considerable 
number of the citisens of Yincennes were present, en- 
tirely unarmed, however, therefore compelled to remain 
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mere spectators of the exciting scene* But close at 

hand Avas a ffnard, composed of a sergeant and twelve 
men, wlio were pronifitly ordered to take a proper po- 
sitioa for sustaining the governor in whatever emerg- 
ency might arise* But Tecumthe thought it advisable 
not to carry matters to extremities* The undaunted 
bearing and unruffled self-possession of the man they 
li<id to deal with, brought Tecumthe to his senses, and 
made his savage train quail before his steady valor. 

The treacherous and wily chief thought to have 
taken the governor by surprise, and to have forced 
from him his own terms. But he soon discovered his 
error, and the mistaken estimate he had made of Har- 
rison's character. Though taken by suiprise, and 
entirely at the mercy of the foe, lie remained unmoved 
and firm iniiis purpose^ equally incapable of violence 
and fear. The moral influence of his conduct under 
the critical circumstances with which he was surround- 
ed, was at once perceptible upon the savages, and 
especially upon Tecumthe. lie knew how to appre- 
ciate such true courage^ and it at once subdued hun*. 
When Harrison saw that all immediate danger Was 
passed, he told Tecumthe that he was a bad man, and 
that he would have no further intercourse with him, 
and at once broke up the council, directing him to 
leave his camp and return to his home* 

Fearing that an attack might be made upon the 
town, as the savages greatly outnumbered its citizens, 
two companies of militia were brought in during the 
nighty and a considerable number the following day. 
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But the next morning Tecumthe sent for the inter- 
preter, apologized for liis bad faith, and requested that 
another conference might be granted him. The re- 
quest was complied with by the governor, but he took 
good care not again to trust himself to the mercy of 
the treacherous enemy. He therefore took with him 
a number of his friends well-armed, and liad the troops 
at his command ready for action. Another conference 
was accordingly held the same day, at which Tecum- 
the explained the cause of his conduct at the previous 
meeting. He alleged that it had been pursued in ac- 
cordance with advice given him by white persons in- 
terested in getting up a war between the Indians and 
the United States, but that it was not his intention to 
offer any violence to Governor Harrison. 

In reply to his speech, the governor inquired if 
he had any other claim to the lands ceded to the 
United States by the treaty of Fort Wayne, than such 
as he had stated at their interview. He answered 
that he had not; but stated during the conference, 
that, if the lands in question were not relinquished to 
the Indians, it was his determination to wage a war 
against the United States, and that he would never 
bury tlie hatchet, or cease his efforts, until he had 
united all the tribes upon the continent into one grand 
confederacy, and compelled the pale faces to acknow- 
ledge their rights, and do justice to the Indian race. 
The council here ended, and Tecumthe withdrew. 

As soon as the council of Vincennes was dissolved, 
and the ambitious and sagacious chief disco ven d 
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that he had nothing to hope from negotiation, he set 
about the great object of effecting his favorite object 
of a confederacy amongst all the North-American 
tribes. It was his policy to avoid hostility until this 
object ijliQuld be accomplished, or the anticipated war 
between the United States and Great Britain should 
break out. The next year, in pursuance of this plan, 
be visited the southern Indians, leaving his brother in 
charge of a party at Tippecanoe. In reference to 
these eilbrts, Governor Harrison thus referred in his 
message to the Territorial Legislature of Indiana, at 
its next session : 

Presenting, as we do, a very extended frontier 
to numerous and warlike tribes of the abori^es, the 
state of our relations with them must always form an 
important and interesting feature in our local politics. 
It is with regret that I have to inform jou, that the 
bamony and good understanding, which it is so much 
our interest to cultivate with these our neighbors, 
have, for some time past, experienced a considerable 
interruption, and that we have indeed been threatened 
with hostilities bj a combination, formed under the 
auspices of a bold adventurer, who pretends to act 
under the immediate inspiration of the Deity* His 
character as a prophet, however, would not have given 
him any very dangerous influence, if be had not been 
assisted by the intrigues and advice of foreign agents 
and other disaffected persons, who have for years 
omitted no opportunity of CQunteracting the measures 
of the government with regard to the Indians, and 
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filling thehf naturally jealous minds with sn.>])icions of 
thcjustiee niul integrity of our viovsri tuv>ar(ls them. 

*'The circumstance wliich was laid hold of to en- 
courage disaffcctioD, on a late occasion, was the treaty 
made by me at Fort Wayne, in the autumn of the last 
year. Amongst the difficulties which were to he en- 
countered to obtain those extiiiLniisl^ments of title, 
which have proved so beneficial to tiie treasury of the 
United States, and bo necessary as the means of in- 
creasing the population of the territory, the most 
formidable was that of ascertaining the tribes which 
were to be admitted as parties to the treaties. The 
object was acconlin^^l y discussed in a long correspond- 
ence between the government and myself, and the 
principles which we finally adopted were made as lib- 
eral towards the Indians as a due regard for the in- 
terests of the United States would permit. Of the 
tribes "which had formed the confederacy in the war 
which terminated by the peace of Greenville, some 
were residents upon the lands which were in possession 
of their forefathers at the time that the first settlements 
were made in America by white people, whilst others 
wore emigrants from different parts of the country, 
and had no other claim to the tract they occupied, 
than what a few years' residence, by the tacit consent 
of the real owners, couid give. Upon common and 
general principles, the transfer of the title of the 
former description would have been sufficient to vest 
ii; the purchaser the legal right to lands so situated, 
tut in all its transactions with the Indians, our gov- 
8 
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ernmcnt Iim not beeti eontont with doing that wbich 
was just only* Its savago neighbors bave on all oc 
casions experiencefl its liheriility and benevolonce- 

UpoD tfji# principU', iu »i'veral oi' tUc trc44-ties which 
have been concludody several tribes have been admiltetl 
to a participation of theif benefits^ who had no title to 
the land ceded^ merely because they had been accus^ 
tomed to bunt npon, and derire part of tlseir support 
from them. For this reason, awl to prerent the Mi- 
amies, who were tlic* real o>vn(>rs of tlie land, from ex- 
periencing any i\l eSecU frf>ni tlieir resentment, the 
DelawareS) rotowatamies, and Kick a poos, were made 
parties to the late treaty at Fort Wayne. No other 
tribe was adimtted^ because it never had been sug- 
gested tliat any other conld plead even the title to user 
or occupancy of the lands, wliich at that time were 
conveyed to the Unitetl States* 

It was not until eight months after the conclu" 
sion of the treaty, and aHer his design of forming a 
combination against the United States had been dis- 
covered and defeated, that the pretensions of the pro- 
phet, in regard to the lands in question, were made 
known. A forioos clamor was then raisetl by the for- 
eign agents among xm, and other disaffected persons, 
against the policy which had excluded from the treaty 
this great and influential character, as he is termed, 
and the doinp^ r*o cxpre^^s*ly attributed to the personal 
ill-will on the part of the negotiator. Ko such ill-will 
did in fact exist. I accuse myself, indeed, of an error 
in the patronage and support which I afforded him on 
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his first arrival on the Wabash^ before his hostility to 
the United States bad been developed. But on no 
principle of propriety or policy conld he have been 

made a party to the treaty. The personajrc, called 
the prophet, is not a chief of the tribe to wliich he 
belongs, but au outcast from it, rejected and bated by / 
the real chiefs, the principal of whom was present at 
tbe treaty, and not only disclaimed on the part of bis 
tribe any title to tbe lands ceded, but used bis per- 
sonal influence with the chiefs of other tribes to effect 
the cession. 

^ As soon as I was informed that bis difisatisfao- 
tion of the treaty was assigned as tbe cause of tbe 
bostile attitude wbicb the prophet bad assumed, I sent 

to infoim hini, that whatever claims he iniglit have to 
the lands which had been purchased for the United 
States, were not in the least affected by the purcbase; 
that be migbt eome forward and exbibit bis preten- 
sions, and if they were really found to be jnst or equi- 
table, the lands wonld be restored, or an ample 
equivalent given for theni. His brother was deputed 
and sent to me for that purpose ; but far from being 
able to show any color of claim, eitber for himself^ j 
or any of his followers, bis oljections to tbe treaty i 
were confined to tbe assertion, tbat all the ' lands y 
upon the continent were the common property of v 
all the tribes, and that no aale of any part of it 
could be valid without the consent of alL A propo- 
aition so extremely absurd, and which would forever 
prevent any inrther pitrcbase of lands by tbe United 
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Stiitcs, could reecivL' iiu countenance from any friend 
of liis countiy. He iiad^ however, the insolence to 
declare, that by the acknowledgment of that prin- 
ciple alone could the effects of his resentment bo 

avoided." 
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But, tbongli Tecumtbe was only Bucoes^til to a 

limited extent in his mission amongst the southern 
Indian ti-ibea, he relaxed none of his efforts to organ- 
ize his plans for prosecuting a war against the United 
States, nor abated any of his deep*rooted enmity 
against tbo white intruders." Sarly in the year 
1811, matters had assumed so senons an aspect, that 
it was foreseen that the cloud of war, which had dark- 
ened the western frontier, must shortly burst, and in- 
Tolve the country once more in all the horrors of this 
most direfnl corse to frontier-settlers. The hostile 
intentions and the fierce hatred of the Indians, which 
had been so lon^ and so industriously kept alive and ^ 
stimulated by British spies and agents, began to as- 
snme so bold and threatening an aspect, that Grovernor 
Harrison saw the necessity of making prompt and ef- 
ficient preparations for the emergency. He therefore 
applied to President Monroe for authority to prepare 
for the approaching contest. In accordance with this 
reqiie?t an armeil force, consisting of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Indiana militia, was immediately furnished him, 
but with the strictest orders not to resort to hostili* 
ties of any kind whatsoever, and to any degree, not 
indispensably necessary. 
8* 
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His sitaation was now of the most delicate and 

embarrassing character. Althou'rh famished with 
means of defense, it was crippled with sucli rigid con- 
ditions as seemed to leave him but little discretion. 
Under these trjing cireumstanees he consulted with 
Crovemor Howard, of Missouri, and GoTcmor Ed- 
wards, of Illinois, who advised him to break up tlie 
prophet's town, where the Indians had aheady begun 
to assemble in large force. These outrages bad be- 
come so frequent, in consequence of the impunity with 
which they had been suffered to carry on their depre- 
dations, that any longer forbearance would have been 
felt to be criminal indiflferenco to the safety of the 

w 

settlers. Suimouuting every difficulty, he prepared 
to strike a blow that, if successful, would effectually 
crash the savage confederation, and put an end to all 
further apprehensions from them. When it had be- 
come known tliat an attack upon the prophet's town 
was resolved upon, a largo number of gentlemen from 
Kentucky volunteered their services to Governor Har- 
rison, amongst whom where the gallant Joseph H. 
Daviess, an eminent lawyer of great military ambition ; 
Major^General Samuel Wells, who had already distin- 
guished himself in Indian wars; Colonel Owen^ also 
a distinguished otiicer in those wars ; Colonel Keiger, 
and Messrs, Croghan, 0' Fall an, and others, who after- 
wards distinguished themselves in the war with Great 
Britain, as well as at the battle of Tippecanoe. The 
governor's army was thus increased to about nine 
huitdred effective men, consisting of regular troops 
and volunteer militia. 
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Having completed all his arraiigcmcnts, he com- 
menced his march up the Wabash, Avith the best dis- 
ciplined force that had ever been brought into the 
field against the Indiana, towards the last of Septem- 
ber 1811. Acting under the express orders of the 
President, to present a last opportunity to the Indians 
for a reconciUatiun, before actually commencing hos- 
tilities, Governor Harrison came to a halt at Fort 
Harrison, within the limits of the United States, for 
the purpose of attempting to induoe the prophet to 
deliyer up the murderers, who had taken refuge 
amongst his men, and to deliver up the many horses 
that had been stolen from the "white settlements. But 
his messengers were treated with contempt ; and ev- 
ery proposition made to him was rejected; and to put 
an end to all hopes of acoommodation, an attack was 
made upon the Americans, their sentinels fired upon, 
and one of them severely wounded. Finding it but 
lost time, therefore, to hold any further intercourse 
with the propheti he determined to march upon the 
prophet's town as soon as his army, which had suffered 
severely from the use of fresh food, was in a condition 
for active service. On the 28th of October, Governor 
Harrison left Fort Harrison for the head-quarters of 
the prophet and his army. 

WeU skilled in the peculiar mode of Indian war- 
farir, and profiting by his own early experience and 
the example of General Wayne, his march through 
the wild region to Tippecanoe was conducted with so 
much skill and caution, that he avoided all danger of 
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an ambuscade or surprise from the enemy, mnd on tbe 

Gth of November arrived ivithin mx miles of the pro- 
phet's town in perfect safety. In accordance with 
the instructioBB of the President^ Governor Harrisoa 
immediately eent a flag of tniee to the prophet, to en^ 
deayor onee more to open an ample negotiation with 
the hostile Indians* A pacific, but deceitfnK reply was 
returned to this overture, professing the most friendly 
intentional and agreeing to meet the governor the next 
day in conneil with hia ehiefey with the view to settle 
* definitely ike terms of peace. HarriBon knew too well 
the treacherous character of his artful antagonist, to 
allow himself to be deceived by his friendly professions, 
or lulled into any fancied security. He carefully se- 
lected the most eligihle and defensihle position for his 
encampment, and posted his troops in a hollow square^ 
with his cavalry drawn up in rear of the front line* 
His men were ordered to lie on their arms all night, 
that they might be in readiness at a moment's warn- 
ing for any sudden attack that might be made daring 
the night. He also snrronnded his entire camp with 
« chain of sentinels, placed at snch a distance as to 
give timely nutiee of the appruacli of the enemy, and 
the officers were required to sleep >vith their clothes 
on, and their arms by their sides. The governor him- 
self, too, was ready to monnt his horse at any moment* 
All these careful preparations to guard against a sur- 
prise were necessary, not only from their ivell-kiiown 
treacherous character, but from certain intimations 
Governor Harrison thought he discovered in the sin- 
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idler conduct and proceedings of the prophet. He 
felt confident from theae indications that an attaok 
would be made upon his encampment before morning. 

The order was given the army, in case of a night 
attack, for each corps to maintaiu its «i;rouiid at all 
liazards until relieved. The dragoons were directed, 
iu such a case, to parade disiuounted with their 
swords on and their pistols in their belts, and thus to 
wait for orders. The guard for the night consisted 
of two companies of fortj-two men atfd four non- 
commi^diuned officers, each under the command of a 
field officer. 

The two columns of infantry occupied the front 
and rear of the position he had chosen, at the dis- 
tance of about one hundred and fifty yards from 
each other on the left, and something more than half 

that distance on the right flank. Tliese flanks were 
filled up, the first by two companies of mounted rifle- 
men, amounting to about one hundred and twenty men, 
under the command of Major-General Wells, of the 
Kentucky militia, who served as a major ; the other 
by Spencer's company of mounted riflemen, which 
amounted to eighty men. The front line was com- 
posed of one battalion of United States infantry, un- 
der the command of Major Floyd, flanked on the 
right by two companies of militia, and on the left by 
one company. The rear line was composed of cne 
battalion of United States troops, under the com- 
mand of Captain Baen, acting as major, and four 
companies of militia infantry, under Lieutenant-Col- 
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onel Decker. The regular troops of the line joined 
the mounted riflemen, under General Wells, on the 
' left flank, and Colonel Decker's battalion formed 
with Spencer's company on the left. 

Two troops of dragoons, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to sixty men, were encamped in the rear of the 
left flank, and Captain Parker's troop, which was 
larger than the other two, in the rear of the front 
line. The <Hrder of encampment varied bat little 
from the above described, except when some pecu- 
liarity of the ground made it necessary. For a night 
attack the order of encampment was the order of 
battle, and each man slept immediately opposite his 
post in the line. In the formation of his troops, 
Governor B[arrison used a single rank, or what is 
called Indian file, becanse in Indian warfare, where 
there is no shock to resiat, experience has shown that 
one rank is nearly as efficient as two, and in that 
kind of warfare the extension of line is of the utmost 
importance. Baw troops also manoeuvre with much 
more facility in single than in double ranks. In the 
evening he assembled all his field ofl5cers, and gave 
them the watchword and their instructions for the 
night. 

On the morning of the 7th of November, Gov- 
ernor Harrison had risen at a quarter before four 
o'clock, with the intention of ordering cat the men, 

and the signal fur that purpose was on the point of 
being given. The orderly drummer had already been 
roused for the reveille. The morning was dark, in 



<Jdnseqitefice of the moon being overshadowed with 
clouds. After four o'clock, General WcUb^ Colonel 
Owen, and Colonel Bayiese had all risen and joined 
the goyemor, when the treacherous foe, notwithstand- 
ing iltci'r ttppoiiitiiieiit to meet theiil in cotincil the 
next morning, for the purpose of iistening to terms of 
t>eacey had crept up bo near the American lines as 
to hear the sentries challenged when reliefed« It 
was their intention to rash upon thent and kill them 
before they could fire. But one of the sentries dis- 
covered an Indian creeping towards him in the grass, 
and fired upon him. This was immediately followed 
by the Indian warwhocrp, and a desperate attack 
Upon the left of the American line** But a single 
gun was fired by either the sentinel or guard in the 
direction of the attack. Thej made not the least re- 
sistance, but abaiiduiied tbeir officers and fled into 
the camp in the wildest confusion, and the first inti- 
mation the troops of that flank had of the attack 
was from the yells of the savages within a short dis* 
tance of the line. But though thus taken by sur- 
prise, through the bad conduct of the sentinels and 
guard, they promptly rallied and behaved with the 
most distingnielicd gallantry. Many of them were 
not yet awake, hut upon the first alarm they seized 
their arms and took ^dr stations. Those ^o were 
more tardy met and contended with the enemy in the 
doors of tbeir tents. The storm first fell upon Cap- 
tain Barton's compuiy of the fourth United States 

* McAfee's Histovj of the Late War. 
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regiment, and Captain Gciger's company of mounted 
riflemen, whiek formed the left angle of the rear line. 
The £re upon these companies ^as most galling and 
destruetiye, and they suffered severely before relief 
L'ouid be brought to them. Some few India u.s passed 
into the encampment near the angle, and one or two 
even penetrated some distance before they were killed. 

All the other companies were under arms and 
formed in line before the attack was commenced upon 
them. The camp fires, which afforded a partial liglit 
in tlie darkness of the morning, for the Indians to 
- take a sure aim, and which was therefore more ad- 
vantageous to them than to the American army, were 
at once extinguished. Under all these discouraging 
circumstances^ so well calculated to produce a panic 
even amon;^ t veteran soldiers, the governor's troops, 
although ninctecn-twcntieths of them had never be- 
fore been in an action, exhibited the utmost coohiess 
and bravery, and fought with a gallantry that enti- 
tled them to the highest honor. They took their 
places, too, with less noise and confusion than might 
have been expected from veteran troops in similar 
circumstances. 

As soon as Governor Harrison could mount his 
horse, he rode to the angle where the attack com* 
menced, and found that Captain Barton's company 
had suffered severely, and that Captain Gelger's was 
entirely broken. He immediately ordered Captain 
Cook s company, and the late Captain Wentworth's, un- 
der Lieutenant Peters, to be brought up from the cen- 
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tre of the rear line, where the ground was much more 

defensible, and formed across the angle in sn})port of 
Barton's and Geij:rer's companies. lie then dincuv- 
ered that a hcavj lire was kept up on the left of the 
front line, where a small company of United States 
riflemen, armed however with muskets, were sta* 
tioned, and also the companies of Captains Baen, Snel- 
ling, and Prescott, of the fourth regiment. Colonel 
Daviess immediately formed the dragoons in the rear 
of these companies. Understanding that the heav- 
iest part of the fire proceeded from a small thicket, 
fifteen or twenty rods in front of them, Harrison 
directed him to dislodge them with a part of his 
dragoons. Unfortunately The order was not distinctly 
heard by his men, and but few of them accompanied 
him in the charge, amongst whom were Messrs. Mead 
, and Sanders, who afterwards rendered signal service 
in the army of the United States. This enahled the ' 
enemy to avoid him in front and attack his flanks. 
The charge, therefore, though executed with great 
gallantry, was entirely unsuccessful, and the brave 
Colonel Daviess, as chivalrons an officer as ever drew 
a sword in^his country's defence, fell mortally wounded. 
The Indians, however, were immediately dislodged 
from tlieir advantageous position by Captain Snel- 
ling, at the head of his company. 

In the course of a few minutes after the com- 
mencement of the attack, the fire extended along the 
left flank, the whole of the front, the right flank, and 
part of the rear line. Upon Spencer's mounted rifle* 
9 
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men, and the right of Captain Warwick's, the latter 
of which was posted on the right of the rear line, the 
Are was exeessivelj severe. Captain Spencer and his 
first and second Uentenant were killed, and Captain 
Warwick Was mortally wounded. Their companies, 
however, still bravely maintained their posts, but 
Captain Spencer's Company had suffered so severely, 
and having originally too mnch ground to occupy. 
Was reinforced with Captain Bohle's company of ri- 
flemen. This company had been driven from their 
position, or ordered from it by mistake. They fought 
bravely, however, during the whole action, and espe- 
cially after they had been ordered to the support of 
Spencer's company, having seventeen men killed in 
the battle. 

The great object of Governor Harrison was to 
keep the lines entire and unbroken, in order to pre- 
' vent the enemy from penetrating into the camp until 
daylight, when a general and more effectual charge 
could be made* With this view he had reinforced 
every part of the line as fast as it had become weak- 
ened, and as soon as the approach of luorning was 
discovered. Captain Snellinf^'s company, Captain Po- 
sey's, under Lieutenant Albright's, and Captain 
Scott's, were withdrawn from the front line, and Cap- 
tain Wilson's from the rear line, and drawn up upon 
the left fiank ; and at the same time Captain Cook's 
and Captain Baen's companies, the former from the 
rear, and the latter from the front line, were ordered 
to reinforce the right flank, the governor foreseeing 
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that all the encuiv would make their last efforts. 
General Wells, who commanded on the left flank, not 
knoinng the intentions of the governor precisely, had 
taken command of these companies, and with the aid 
of some mounted dragoons, , commanded by Captain 
Park, and charged the enemy before the governor had 
completed his arrangements for the attack. But the 
charge was entirely successful, however, and the In- 
diana were driven by him and the infantry, at the 
point of the bayonet, and forced by the dragoons into 
a marsh, where they could not be followed. 

Captain Guuk and Lieutenant Larebee had, in the 
meantime, agreeably to the governor' s orders, marched 
their companies te the right flank, and formed them 
under the fire of the enemy. Being then joined by 
the riflemen of that flank, they had charged the In- 
dians, killed a number, and put the rest to a precipi- 
tate flight. The decisive success of this charge, and 
the overwhelming defeat of the enemy at this point, 
terminated the battle, and gave the victory to the 
American arms. 

The whole of the infantry was under the ecmmand 
of Colonel Boyd, who acted as Brio^adier-GeneraL 
during the engagement, and formed a small brigade. 
Throughout the action he manifested equal zeal and 
bravery in carrying into execution the orders of Gov- 
ernor Harrison, in keeping the men at their posts and 
stimulating their courage and exertions. His brigade, 
Major Clark, and his aid-de-camp, Croghan, also ren- 
dered valuable service by their coolness and courage 
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tlurlng the battle. The conduct of Colonel Joseph Eia*- 
tlioloiaew, a l)]'ave Dflieer, who commainl.Ml the niiliti:i 
iufaiitry, under (iencrali^oyd — , Major U. 11. C. iloyd, 
the senior of the fourth United States regiment who 
commanded the battalion of that regiment, — Colonel 
Decker, who commanded on the right of the rear line, 
and Major-General Wells of the foiirtli division of 
Kentucky militia, — all likewise received the highest 
praise from the commander^-cliief for their gallant 
conduct and good services. Indeed, every officer of 
the army, as well as the rank and file, discharged 
their whole duty like brave men and true soldiers. 
Several of the militia companies acted with the steady 
courage and firmness of veteran troops. 

Amongst the killeil, the brave and accomplished 
Oolonel Joseph H. Daviess, of Kentucky, has already 
been mentioned, as have also Captains Spencer und 
Warwick, and Lieutenants McMahon and B(Trv, ;ill 
accomplished and exeellent officers. In addiiiun to 
these, Colonel Abraham Owen, commandant of the 
eighteenth Kentucky regiment, who joined the array 
as a volunteer a few days before the action, and wlio 
acted as an aid to Governor Harrison during the bat- 
tle, also fell curly in the action, lie was a nohle- 
minded and brave man, and a mueli-esteemed citizen. 
Captain Baen, of the fourth United States regiment, 
another gallant officer and brave soldier, was killed, 
too, early in the action. In the death of these bravo 
officers, the United States suffered a great loss, ns 
they possessed the characteri.Uics of true liol.lie s, 
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and displayed the most chiyalrous devotion, even after 
they had been mortally wounded. Even after Cap* 
tain Spencer had been shot through the head, he ex* 

horted his men to fight on. Being next shot through 
both thighs, he still contiiiued to encourage his men, 
and even requested to be taken back after he had 
been carried off the field, and when it was evident he 
had bat a short time to live. Other similar acts of 
Belf-eacrificing devotion might be recorded. 

The whole loss of the Americans, in killed, was 
sixty-two, and one hundied and twenty-six wounded. 
The Indians left thirty-eight, and their whole losSi in 
killed, was supposed to have been between fifty and 
sixty ; bnt from their practice of carrying their dead 
off the field when in their pow^er, their loss was un- 
known. The number of Indians engaged in the ac- 
tion were estimated at six hundred. Three weeks 
before the battle, the prophet was known to have had 
four hundred and fifty followers ; and his force was 
daily augmented by the arrival of lawless adven- 
turers. Nut an American was taken prisoner during 
the action. 

This was probably one of the most desperate bat^ 
ties ever fought with the Indians, and but for the 
caution and efficiency of €k>vemor Harrison, might 
have terminated as fatally to the American army as 

the night attack upon General St. Clair, just twenty 
years before. Resolutions ^vere passed by the legis- 
latures of Kentucky and Indiana, highly complimen* 
taiy to Governor Harrison and the officers and men 
9* 
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under his comoiaud. It establiBhcd the reputation of 
the commander-in-chief On the most solid and perma- 
nent basis, and created a feeling of confidence and 

securitv amonorJ*t the frontier settlers that had never 
before been experienced.* 

An incident occurred the evening before this ac- 
tion admirably illustrative of his character for mag- 
nanimity. A negro, named Ben, who was attached 
to his camp, deserted to the Indians, and entered into 
a conspiracy to a88ns.siiiato his ohl general as ^onn a:i 
the attack upon biui should commence. Being ap- 
prehended while lurking about Governor Harrison's 
marquee^ waiting for an opportunity to execute his 
bloody purpose, he was tried by a court-martial and 
sentenced to be shot. The execution of the sentence 
was delayed for a short time, in conseq^uence of the 
troops being engaged in fortifying the camp. In the 
meantime, the negro was put into Indian stocks, that 
is, a log split open, notches cut in it to fit the cul- 
prit's legs, and when placed in it, firmly staked to the 
ground. Governor Harrison interposed his authority 
and pardoned the guilty wretch, assigning as a reason 
for the undeserved act of clemency the following : — 
The fact was," said he, to a friend afterwards, *^ that 
I began to pity him, and could not screw myself up 
to the point of giving the fatal order. If he had 
been out of my sight he ^vould have been executed. 
The poor wretch lay confined before my fire, his face 
receiving the rain that occasionally fell, and his eyes 

* Brackenridge's History of the Late War. 
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constantly turned upon me as if imploiing merej. I 

could not withstand the appeal, and determined to 
give him another chance for his life. 

Though the conduct of Governor Harrison^ both 
preceding and during this action, has been as seyerely 
criticised as any battle ever fought between the Amer- 
icans, whether Indians, English, or Mexicans, yet it 
has received the universal approval of military men, 
and of every man competent to form a correct judg- 
ment, who has given the subject any inyestigation. 
Amongst others who have paid ib0 highest commenda- 
tion to his prudence, judgment, and military genius, 
were most, if not all, the gallant officers who served 
under him on that occasion, especially the brave and 
gallant OTallan, AVells, General Scott, Major Larri- 
bee, and Captain Snelling* A defence of his conduct, 
therefore, would now be as out of place as it would be 
unnecessary. The charges were originally made by 
his personal enemies, and renewed with equal bitter- 
ness by his political opponents, when a candidate for 
a high office many years after, not to be permanently 
believed, but to effect a temporary disaffection. The 
battle has been fought over again many times, and, 
after years of altercation, public opinion has per- 
manently settled the qticstion in favor of the military 
skill, prudence, and caution, displayed by Governor 
Harrison. All the accusations of his personal enemies 
have been disproved, and those of his political oppo- 
nents abandoned. 

In regard to the personal bearing and gallant cun- 
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duct of the commander-in-chief during the engage- 
ment, cotcmporaneous testimonj i« (M|uallj clear, and 
public opinion equally decided. Mutual confidence 
existed between him and his officers and soldiers to an 
extent rarelj equaled. Wherever his presence was 
required, there he was found urging on his troops by 
cheering wordrf and his personal example.* He shared 
every danger and fatigue to which his army was ex- 
posed. In the battle he w^s in more peril thou any 
other officer, as he was personally known to every In- 
.dian, and exposed himself fearlessly on horseback at 
all points of attack dming the whole engagement. 
Every important movement was made by his express 
order. t His self-possession, too, was as remarkable 
as his courage and personal exertions throughout the 
battle. Though shrouded in almost impenetrable dark- 
ness almost the whole time the action lasted, he seemed 
to understand, as if by intuition, where his presence 
was most needed, and there he was sure to be found. 

* Dawson's Life of Harrison, 
f Hftll's Memoirs of HarrisoD. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The battle of Tippecanoe was but the precursor 
of more important eyents, and only preceded the war 
witli Great Britain^ which it had been long foreseen ^ • 
must soon burst upon the country, — as the shadow - 

precedes the substance. If anything were ret{uircd ^ 
to inflame the country to a still higher pitch of exas- 
])er:ition than had been produced by the well-known 
efforts of British agents to incense the Indians against 
the United States, and their positive encouragement 
to repeated outraf^i and the insolent aggressions of 
the British government on our commerce, it was found 
in this battle. It was, indeed, the beginning of the 
war* There was little doubt that the Indians had pre- 
viouslj received assurances of aid from Great Britain 
in case of hostilities, and they immediately began to 
threaten all the American border-population in the 
Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois Territories, as well as 
the nortli-western confines of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio."^ Th» whole of the western frontier was 
thrown into a state of alarm, and many of the inhab* 
itants removed to the older settlements for safety. 

* Monette'fl Vallej of the Missiasippi. 
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Besides the efforts of Great Britain to stir up a 
war amongst the Indians against us, and her impress* 

ment of American seamen, an affair bct\vecn an Amer- 
ican and Eiii'-lisli vessel of war, on the IGth of May, 
1811, served greatlj to complicate matters between 
the two governments. This was an attack iipon the 
United States frigate President, Commodore Rogers, 
by the British ship-of-war Little Belt, commanded by 
Ca})tain Bri<:]iani, under the following circumstancos : 
When off Cape Henry, the President fell in with the 
Little Belt, and having come within speaking distance 
after a l<mg chase, hailed her, and was hailed in turn 
as the only answer to Commodore Rogers. BelieTing 
himself entitled to the first answer, as he hailed first, 
he hailed a second time after a few seconds panse, and 
before he took the trumpet from his mouth, the Little 
Belt fired upon him, cutting off one of the main-top 
back-stays, and the ball entering the main-mast of the 
President, and immediately after another, and then 
three more in quick succession. Hereupon, beinjx de- 
termined neither to be the ajri^rcssor, nor sailer ilio 
American iiag to ])e insulted without impunit}^ ho 
gave a general order to fire. In tho course of ten 
minutes the Little Belt was entirely disabled and si- 
lenced, when Commodore Rogers ceased firing. From 
twenty to thirty of her men were killed or wounded. 
A court-martial, called to examine the conduct of 
Commodore Rogers, fully acquitted him of going be- 
yond his most imperative duty to his country. But 
the affair was made a pretext, on the part of the Brit- 
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ish govenimenty for still further outrages and inso* 
lence, and great efforts were made to prove tliat the 

President was the aggressor, but ^vithout success. 

The Umted States government waa unwilling to 
resort to war, as long as there was any hope of an 
honorable adjustment, and therefore exhibited great 
forbearance. But this very proper apprehension of 
venturing upon the experiment of resorting to arms, 
and involving the country in a long and bloody war, 
was looked upon by Great Britain as proceeding from 
pusillanimity rather than a humane desire to avoid 
bloodshed, and subjected us to new insults. This state 
of tilings could not and was not long to continue. Tiio 
public mind was gradually becoming not only prepared, 
but anxious for the contest. Dreadful as the alternative 
of war was, and anxious as the American government 
and people were to avoid it^ they nevertheless felt ^ 
that there were other things worse even than that, — 
that a peace purchased at the price of dishonor was 
far more to be deprecated. The first session of the 
Twelfth Congress assembled under the influence of 
this state of the popular feeling, and was protracted 
to an unusual length by the exciting and momentous 
question of peace or war. 

On the 5th of June, 1812, President Madison laid 
before Congress the correspondence between the 
American Secretary of State and the British Minister 
near this government, which seemed to preclude all 
. probability of a satisfactory adjustment.* At length, 

* Bfeekenridgo's L»io War. 
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on tbe 18th of June, 1812, after having sat with closed 

doors for seven days a declaration of war was de- 
clared Ji^^ain.Mt Great Britain. This act, terrible as it 
WEH, rccoived the approbation ol' the people, or a 
large majority of them.* 

After the battle of Tippecanoe, Governor Har> 
rkon prooeod*»d, with his usual energy and regard for 
the puiiUij interests, to |>ut the frontier in ;i state of 
defense, as well agaiiiat the Indian incursiuns^ iis to bo 
pre[)ared for the approaching war with Euglaud. He 
held interviews with the governors of several of the 
western States, at which plans of defense were ar- 
ran;n'd, ineasurca taken for enrolling and equipping 
ti uops and preparing munitions of war. 1 iuiii tlie 
large military cxperieace of Governor Harrison, as 
well as from his well-known abilities and patriotism^ 
the most unlimited confidence was felt in his opinions 
and judgment, and his advice in all matters relating 
to the defenses of the country was never unheeded 
by the people of the West. 

When he had aided Governor Edwards, of lUi-, 
nois, in putting the exposed portions of that State in a 
posture of defense, he was invited by the distin- 
guished General Charles Scott, of Kentucky, then 
gnvernor of the State, to hold a conference with him 
in relation to the disposition of the Kentucky troops 
who were destined to protect the western frontier. 
He at once proceeded to Frankfort, where he was re- 
ceived with public honors, the governor appearing in 

* See Appendix (H)* 
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person at the head of the troops, amidst the firing of 
cannon and the acclamations of the people.* 

The highest civil and military honors were paid 
him li m mark of respect for his disdoguished public 
flervices «ad priyate virtuM, a&d marks of the ardflnt 
atteduaoat and oidiKNmded confidMice of the peopla 
whom he had so triumphantly defended from their 
savage enemy. 

After having remained at Ifrankfort some days, he 
iras actively engaged in maturing plans for the protee* 
tion of ike lives and property of the people of the West, 
and giving to tliat object all the energies of his ac- 
tive mind. During this visit to Kentucky, an incident 
occurred which may not be without sufficient interest 
to deserve recording : — One day Governor Harrison 
dined in Lenngton^ in company with • large par^ of 
gentlemen of that town and its licinity, all of them 
«rdent IHends of the war. The conversation turning 
upon the north-western campaign, and the governor 
delivering hia sentiments similar to those in a letter af- 
terwards written, the company were so struck with the 
wisdom and justice of his remarks that he was urged to 
eommonicato them to the Secretary of War. To 1^ 
he objected on the ground that it might be interfering 
with matters which were foreign to his own duty, and 
might not therefore be considered entirely free from 
presmnption. Bat being assured by Mr. Clay, who 
^yae one of the party^ and who was always alive to 
the tme interests and honor ei his country, that it 

* H«U'B. Life of Harmon. 
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irould be well receired bjr the goTennaeiit^ the letter 
wee written. 

In this letter, besfifes soggedting a sjstem of op' 
eratioiis, in which ho dispiiiyed his mtimate acquaint- 
ance with the military art aa with the actual con- 
dition of affairs throughout the whole weetern eoon-* 
try, he evinced the eagiMntj of a ftrong aind pene* 
trating mind by predieting erents, which, unhappily 
for the country, had not been anticipated hy the gov<* 
ernment.* He expressed his fear that the capture 
of Macinac would give the British and Indians armsr^ 
that the northern tribes would poor down in swanMt 
vpon Detroit, oh^e General HaR ta act entkely on 
y the defennre, and meet^ and perhape ererpowwy th9 
convoys and reinfwcemcnts that mi^t be sent to hinir 
lie considered it highly probable that the large de- 
tachment wliich was d^^aiincd for hi» relief, under 
Colonel Wells, would have to fight it» way^ but htf 
expressed ^is confidence in llietr ifalor, though he wat 
apprehensive that the erost mi^ be SKkene to ihsr 
Auiericans, and tliat Detroit might fair, and with if 
every hope of re-estabiishing our affaira in tliat quarter 
until the next year# These consideratioos induced 
him strongly to recMDend the Secretary el War te» 
send a rmnforcement to Gei^ni! Hall# 

War baring now ecnuneneed in earrnvtv tbe eyeo 
of the whole West were turned upon (rt^rernM^ Har- 
rison as the ablest General, and one of the most pop- 
ular men of the notion. Governor Scott, of Kentucky, 

* HawBoa's Idft of HsnriND* 
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kad levied mi armed force «f ^five theasand militia^ 
commended Ibj some of tke most escperienced offieers 
of tlie State. Two thovseiid of these were designed 

for immediate service. iNo sooner had they learned 
their doRtiTKition, than tliey exprCvSScd the most earn- 
est desire to be placed under the coxmuand of Govor- 
nor. Haxnmy and ^mb fediig met a eordial reeponse 
iiom tke people of tke entire State. 

Bet there fleeined to be an insuperable difficnltj in 
the way of such an nrrangemcnt in the la\vs of Ken- 
tucky, which prohibited any other man thaa a citizea 
of the State from koldiiig a command in her militia, 
la ibis dilemma, GoranuHr Soott keld a eoiieiiltatiosi 
witk Ike vegetable Isaae Skelby, Qovemer ^ect, — 
Henry Oisy, tken Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, — Thorrtas Todd, United 
States Judge, — and several other most dii»tinguished 
individuals,— -by whom it was unanimously decided 
tkat Govmor Sanison ediould reoeive a brevet eom- 
anieioii <of Mfgor-Qeneral, from the Governor ^ Ken- 
tacky, in the militia of that State. 

This was a distinction as unusual as it was honor- 
aide, and did infinite credit to the judgment and fore- 
sight of tke autkoritteft and people of Kentucky* It 
waa reeeimd with tke most kvelj satisfaotkHi by the 
people of the West, and nu^ired a ^seling of eonfi* 
dence that nothing else, short of a ilefeaL of the 
enemy, amhl have pr<xlu<?ed. 

The appointment was made on the 25th of August, 
18li^'iad«kex% after ka Mvoked to tke relief of 
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the frontier pMt8» eqpedallj Fort Harriroii, oft 
Wabaeh, and Fort Wayne, dtoated on %Vb Hknni of 

the lakes. He reached Cincinnati ob the 27th of the 
same month. At the sarno time, Brigadier-General 
James Winchester, of the annj of the United States^ 
was recniitiiig at Lexington ; and having writtea to 
tiie Seeretaiy of War, that he intended tp aarame the 
command of that portion of the Kentnckj troops tihen 
T^nd^r General Payne, on their march to Detroat, he 
accordingly set off and overtook the detachment at 
Cincinnati. Upon General Harrison's arrival at that 
place, he informed General Wineheator of the author* 
itj he had received to take the command of the Ken- 
t&cky troops, but invited him to eontiBne iriA the 
army. Winchester, however, immediately returned 
to Lexington. On the 28th, he wrote the letter to 
the Secretary of War, fiuggesting a plan of opera* 
tions for the campaign, an incident in conneetion with 
which has ahready been noticed. On the dOth^ he left 
Cincinnati, and joined his troops the neii day abost 
furtj miles north of that city. 

In the meantime, the Secretary of War, not 
having yet been advised of the appointm^t con- 
ferred npon Governor Hanrison by the ezeeattve of 
Kentnckyi had appointed General T/nnehester to take 
command of the same troops. The information of tins 
appointment, in reality superseding Harrison, created 
no little excitement and disapprobation throughout 
the army ; and the venerable Sholby at once wrote to 
the Bepartmenti remonstrating against the pirooeeAo 
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ing, fts a measure not only very unpoptilar, but likely 
ta pr<nre MgUy injurious to 4he oon»try. But Gen- 
eral Harrison^ eyer ready to submit to the lawB, and 

cheerfully to yield his own wishes and interests to the 
public good, at once wrote to ^reneral Wiiicliester, 
from Piqua, where he arrived on the 8rd of iSeptem- 
b^, to come to that place and assume the command 
of - the detachnwnt. 

While waiting the arrival of Genera! Winchester, 
however, he determined to destroy the itidiun towns 
on the Wabash Elk Hart, and for that purpose Gen- 
teral Wells led a body of troops to the latter place, 
and General Harrison himself headed those destined 
for the form^« Bol^ of these expeditions were suc- 
cessful ; and af ter having destroyed several towns and 
large quantities of corn, they rctumed to Fort Wayne, 
where General Winchester shortly arrived and took 
«omflia&d of that portion of the army designed for 
him. This oonsisted of the regiments of Colonels 
Allen, Lewis, and Scott, of the Kentucky troops, — 
Garrard's troops of cavalry, also of Kentucky, — and 
a part of the 17th United States regiment of infan* 
try, under General Wf4Is. 

In consequence of this supersedure^ General Har- 
rison, on the 19th of September, took leare of the 
army in a very afi'ectionate manner, and set out for 
the Indiana Territory, with a body of troops, to break 
the settlements of the savages. In his general order 
of that date, he doses hy adding^ that ^ if anythuotg 
oould soften the regret* vhidi the General foeb at 
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parting ifith troops which have so entirely won hia 
confidence and affection, it is the cirenmstance of hm 
committing tlieiii to the charge of one of the heroes 
of the glorious reyolnlioB, a maa ,dkti]kgiitfllied as 
well for ike services he has rendered the eo«ntry as 
for the possession of every quaUiication which, consti- 
tutes the gentleman." 

So great was the dissatisfaction created hy the 
appointment of Winchester over HamsoDy that it re- 
quired all his inflnenoe, as well as that of the offioers 
of the detachment, to recommend the soldiers to the 
change. But the President of the United States, 
seeing the confidence that the western people reposed 
in General Harrison, and antknpatiiig the dissatisfac- 
tion that his withdrawal froai the umj woold pro- 
duce, appointed him commander-in-cUef of the whole 
western department. On the 24th of September, he 
received a letter from the War i>eparUaenty in answer 
to Ids communication from Cincinnati upon his ap- 
pcnntment hy the Governor of Kentucky, in which 
the Secretary informing him that in takbg command 

of the Tiorth-western army, he had only anticipated 
the wishes of the President. A few days after, he 
received another dispatch, dated on the 17th day of 
8q[itember, officially annonndng to him his appdnt- 
ment to the command firom whiek he had been dis- 
placed. 

A messenger was therefore dispatched for him, 
and he accordingly returned and resumed the com* 
maud of the army. The most extensive powers were 
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conferred upon General Harrison by the President. 
He was authorized to command all such means as 
might be practicable, to exercise his own diecretion, 
and act in all cases accovding to his jadgment Such 
imfimited power had rarely before been conferred 
upon any American commander, and never perhaps, 
except upon Washington and Greene. General Ilar- 
xiaoUf however, had already proved himself worthy 
of such <«onfideDce, and shown that power in his ^ 
bands never wonld be abused^ and never used except 
for the public good, and to promote the designs of 
the government. In communicating the appointment 
of General Harrison to Congress, he expressed the 
most unlimited confidence in his skill and ability. 

At the same time that this appointment conferred 
upon bim powers <^ the most delieate Idnd, it ako 
imposed upon him responsibilities, requiring the exer- 
cise of all his great talents. The services he was 
required to perform were, in the opinion of old, ez- 
peneneed able offioer8» the most extensive and arduous 
that were ever required of any commander in America. 
The endless number of posts and scattered settle- 
ments which he was obliged to maintain and protect, 
and numerous and scattered bands of Indians^ while 
lie was contending with difficulties almost insurmount- 
tble^ in the main expedition against MaMeui were 
■offident to employ all the time and talents and re- 
sources of the greatest military genius at the head of 
a well-appointed army.* 
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The day before General Harrison returned to 
Fort Wayne to take upon himself once more tlie com- 
mand of the army, General Winchester had marched 

for Fort Defiance on his way to the Rapids, the ulti- 
mate destination of the forces under his comjuand. 
It consisted of a brigade of Kentucky militia, four 
hundred regulars^ and a troop of horse^-in all, about 
two thousand men. The march was one of great 
difficulty and embarrassment, and to facilitate it, 
each mau was compelled to carry provisions for six 
days. General Harrison now proceeded in person to 
Fort Mary's^ for the purpose of organizing the 
ultimate movements of the army. A detachment was 
ordered to proceed with supplies, under Major Jen- 
nings, to the Auglaise riTer. 

The army was obliged to advance with great cau- 
tion, in order to avoid surprise, in a country so highly 
favorable for Indian warfare. Owing to the close- 
ness of the thicket, the troops were compelled to cut 
out a road as they proceeded, and were unable to 
proceed more than seven or eight miles a day. They 
took the precaution to send in advance a party of 
spies, and also an advance guard of about three hun- 
dred men. During the inarch, they fell in with a 
party of Indians, whom they succeeded in dislodging 
from an ambush they had formed for the Americans ; 
and when near Fort Diflance, ihey found thera en- 
camped in grout force within two milcji of that fort. 
A messenger arrived on the 29th of September from 
Colonel Jennings, with the information that^ on hav- 
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»)lg disooyered the British and Lidmns in poiseflttoii 

of Fort Defiance, he had landed about forty miles 
above that place, and erected a blockhouse, where 
he was awaiting further orders. He was ordered to 
join the army with the provisions, and the order was 
pomptl J pbejed^ and the exhausted army vas onee 
more recruited in body and spirits. In the meantime 
the British and Indians precipitately abandoned the 
fort, and ^he American army took immediate posses- 
sion of it. • 

While at this forty news w|» receiTed that General 
Harrison had been appointed to the command of the 
norih*westem army. This intelligence was received 
with the liveliest satisfaction by the soldiers, and went 
far to reconcile them to the severe hardships they were 
called upon to endure. In announcing the appoint- 
ment, he expressed his earnest hope that General 
Winchester might remain with the amy. On the 
8rd of October he yielded np his command to General 
Harrison. bis general order of that date, relin- 
quishing the oommand of the army to his successor, 
he expressed a high opinion of the great military skill 
and repntation of General Harrison, and declared his 
belief that his appointment would be hailed with uni- 
Tersal satis&ction. As General 'f^chester prefer- 
red the service in the north-west to that on the Ni- 
agara frontier, General Harrison immediately ap- 
pointed him to the left wing of the army."*" 

Xhe charge has been preferred against General 

* SketehM of the dTil and milittry lernoei of Qoneral Harrison. 
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Harrisoii, by the friends of Ge&erat Winckestery of 
having procured his appointment to the command of 
the north-western army by mnworthy means. But 

there was not the slightest gronnd for the accusation 
to rest upon, and it has been so triumphantly dis- 
proved by gentlemen of the highest character and the 
amplest means of information, that H left no impres- 
mon on the public mind injurious^ in the slightest de- 
gree, to the reputation of General Harrison. 

General Harrison left Fort Defiance on the 4th 
of Octol)er, and returned to i'ort St- Mary's, with the 
view of organising and bringing np the centre of the 
army* General Topper was ordered to proceed im- 
mediately to the Rapids, by the commander-in-chief, 
with about one thousand men, for the purpose of 
driving the enemy from that place. But the expedi- 
tion proved a failore, in consequence of the delays 
caused by the damaged state of the ammmution and 
the requisite time necessary to prepare the provisions 
for the troops. They were also totally insensible to 
everything like militiiry discipline or subordination. 
So literally true was this, that upon Major Bush being 
ordered to disperse a body of Indians lurking in the 
vicinity, the whole camp broke np in bodies of twenty 
and tldrty, and joined in the chase without the slight- 
est regard for order or even common prudence. If 
they had been attacked, they must inevitably have 
been cut to pieces* 

General Tupper was, immediately after this oc- 
cnnence, ordered to go in pursuit of the Indians, and. 
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if possible^ to ascertain their Btrength. But he re** 
liresented to General Wint^csler the disorgaiiiKed 
state of ha». treofNiy end requeeted that the order Eiight 
te eomitennttiided. The eomiiieii^nf general^ how* 

ever, peremptorily persifeted in it, and General Ttipper 
attempted to execute it. But this resulted in a mis- 
understanding between the two otBcere^ that led to 
the appointaie»t of Oohmel Alien to sopersede Gea« 
eral Tapper, and the eonseqnent refusal of the Ohio 
iroope to snhmit to the eommand of the former. The 

expedition, therefore, was broken up and abandoned. 

Nothing more could now be done until the arrival 
of the other wing of the army, either against the 
Bapida or Detroit. General Tapper having returned 
to Urhsnay after hu misnnderetanding with General 
Winehester^ yti^ 1m monnted men, was dispatehed 
with the dirision of the centre, conBibting of a bri- 
gade of Ohio volunteers and militia, and a regiment 
of regulars, to Fort Arthur, while the right wing, 
eoBflisting of a Pennsylvania and a Virginia brigade^ 
was ordered to Bandnskjr*^ On hie arriTal there, he 
organised another expedition to proceed against the 
Rapids^ consisting of about six hundred men. The 
expedition marched on the 10th of October, and ar- 
rived within thirteen miles of the Bapids on the 13th, 
which was still in the hands of the British and In- 
dians* General Tupper marched immediately for the . 
fort, intending to cross the river and attack it at 
once. But he found the river too rapid to eiiect thiSy 
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and tlierefore attempted to induce tlie enemy to cross 
by retMHrtiiig to a stratagem. This was onlj partially 
snocflflsfvl, tbofogh a oonslderaUe aumber finally 
erased over, and a brisk skirmish ensued, whieh 

finally resulted unfavorably to the Americans, and 
they were compelled hastily to return to Fort M'Ar- 
thur. 

' After the UHm of Gwmal Tapper's attempt to 
cross the river, he dispatched an express to General 
Winchester for reinforcements, and upon the arrival 

of his second express he found that a detachment of 
four hundred men had been sent out under the com> 
mand of Colonel Lewis, to march to his support. On 
the IMi, this reii^oroement proceeded on liieir march, 
and during the night Snsign Charles S. Todd, after* 
wards minister to Russia, under General Taylor's 
administration, was sent with a few men to apprise 
CFeneral Tupper of his approach. But he found 
Genen^ Tupper's camp evaciiatod» He thevefpro re- 
turned, and Colonel Lewis at once retreated to G^- 
eral Winchester's camp. Though this expedition was 
in some degree a failure, it was of service in oii^ par- 
ticular, Avhich was in inducing the detachment of Brit- 
ish and Indians to fall baok the river Baisin, and 
to abandon the design of removing the com Irom the 
farms that had been abandoned at the Bajdds, the 
prindpai object of their expedition to that place.* 

Events of considerable importance, meanwhile, 
were transpiring further West. A large armj had 

• M'AfbiPs Bislo^ of «he )M« WtTt 
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asBembled at Tinceniies, and early in Oetober pro* . 

ceeded td Fort Harrison, under the command of Gren- 
ttral Hopkins, and sanctioned by Governor Shelby, of 
Kentucky. This army reached Fort Harrison about 
Ilid 10th of October, and prooteded soon alter againBt 
fte Kiokapooa and Peona towns. Bat after a mareh 
of Dsly fear days, endent mgns of diseontent began 
to exhibit themselves, and every man seemed to feel 
at liberty to act upon liia own responsibility, and the 
army became little more than an ungovernable mob^ 
They demanded to be led baek^ and everything was 
in ^losder; and aflMr everj eibrt on the part of 
Qteneral Bopkinfl to awaken in Ine men some little 
ietise of duty had failed, the crowd returned to Fort 
Harrison, against his orders, and loft him to bring up 
the rear. I^ot long after, he led another expedition 
agakut the towns at the bead of the Wabash, with 
mere fiiioeei«| n^eb be destrojed* The principal 
eaiap cC the Inihoia was also ^eeovered, wbieb they 
were compelled to evacuate, though they occupied an 
exceeding strong position. 

Some time previoaa to the termination of this ex- 
peditloay an attack was made on Fort Harrison, then 
in the conanand of Captam Zacbary Taylor, after* 
wards President of the United States. This was a 
rude and weak stockade, garriisoned by only fifty 
men, most of whom, like Captain Taylor himself, were 
worn down and disabled by their long and severe ser- 
me. Aiffioet in the midst of an anemy's conntfir, 
aawroaadaJ on aH sides by- a sleepkes savage foe, and 
11 
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• kept ooQstoiitly on the alert, night and day, for weeks> 

together, Taylor and his men had nearly sunk under 
the fatigue and labor they had been oompelled to 

endure. 

While in this mretohed eonditioii| with scarcely a 
doien men fit for sendee^ he was atteoked on the 
night of Septemher 5th, after an inelfeetoal attemj^t 

to get possession of the fort by stratagem, by a force 
of four hundred and fifty Indians, The attack was 
commenced about eleven o'clock at night, amidst the 
excitement and eonfoaioB ooeattoned hy ^ hiiniing 
of the lower hloekhoneei oontaining the property of 
the contraetor, which they had preyiously fired. The 
Indians, confident of victory, had completely sur- 
rounded the garrison, and commenced their fire upon 
all flidee, simultaneouBly with the firing of the blool^ 
house. Obtain Taylor, howeyer, was prepared iot 
the attack, and was neiUier dismayed hy that ner the 
even more dangerous enemy they had called to their 
aid. He calmly gave his orders for extinguishing the 
flames, but for a long time all efibrts were fruitless. 
The fire commnmcated with the roof, in spite of all 
theur exerttons to check it. Finally, howerer, by his 
great presence of mind, and the well-directed eSorts 
of iiis men, the flames were subdued. 

Having extinguished the fire, and erected a tem- 
porary breast-work, the fire of the enemy was re- 
tomed with redoubled vigor during the whole nighty 
and with snch success that, ftt six o'dook in Ihe mom* 
ing, the Indians gaye up the contest in despair, and 
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withdrew their forces. In this gallant defense, Oap* 
tain Ta jlor lost only two men killed, and two wounded. 

The Indians must have suffered severely: but they 
were in sufficient force to take off all their killed and 
wounded, boon after, he was reinforced bj Colonel 
Bnssell, with several companies of rangers and Indiana 
Tolnnteers. la oonsequmioe of his gallant conduct on 
this oecasioii, he was promoted to the rank of major. 

Soon after Colonel Russell had relieved Fort Har- 
rison, he undertook an expedition against the Peoria 
towns, and destroyed a populous village, and killed 
twenty Indians. About the same time, Lieutenant 
Oampbell marched with a small detachment against 
the towne on the Mississinewa River, a branch of the 
WabaHli, -which resulted in defeating a body of Indi- 
ans, by whom they were furiously attacked, killing 
fifty of their warriors and taking thirty prisoners. 
They also destroyed several of their villages, in vari- 
ous expeditions of less importance, but in which the 
militia of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri Territories 
greatly distinguished themselves. During these vari- 
ous expeditions, the Indians had been so harassed, 
and their means of subsistence so effectually cut off, 
that they began seriously to doubt whether they had 
acted wisely in taking up arms against the United 
States, and even to repent having done so. The only 
prospect before them now was to be compelled to re» 
move to distant British settlements. 

i . . ■ ..... . 
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CHArXER VII. 

Though the seaaon had now confiiderablj ad- 
yanoed, and the weather had become extremely cold. 
General Banison did not retire into winter quarters, 
nor abandon any of his yigilalice. When the troops 

composing the left wing of the armj had completed 
Fort Winchester, they were directed by him, early in 
December, to proceed to the Rapids as soon as pro- 
Tisions for a few weeks conld be proTided. And on 
the 12th of the same month, he wrote to the Seere« 
tary of War, that if there were not some important 
political reason urging an immediate attempt to cap- 
ture Maiden, and recover Michigan Territory, he 
would sorest that an effort first be made to obtain 
command of Lake £rie^ and that Maiden, Detroit, 
and Mackinaw will then fall into the hands of the 
Americans, almost as a matter of course. The ne- 
cessity of secnring the naval ascendancy of Lake 
Erie had been forcibly pointed out to the government 
by him as early as the year 1809. He established 
his head quarters at Upper Sandusky, on the 20th of 
this month. Whilst here, he reemyed a eonunnnica- 
tion £rom Lieutenant-Colonel Campbelli giving him 
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official information of the resalt of kis expedition to 
the MiBsiflsiiinewa 'BiTeri and immediately started for 
Oh^lieotiie to eonflidt iriih Govemor Meigs about 
aikother expeditioii against tlte Indians in the same 

(quarter. 

Creneral Harrison's plan of operations for the 
campaign was to occupy the Miami Bapids, and to 
deposit as mncfa provision there as it was possible for 
him to ptoenre, and to more from thence with a choice 

detachment of the army, and with as much provision, 
artillery, and ammunition aa the means of transporta- 
tion would allow. His design also was to make a 
demonstration from this point towards Detroit^ and 
by a sudden passage of the strata of Detroit upon 
the Ice, an actoal inyestitmre of Maiden. Should his 
offensive operations be suspended until spring, he 
strongly advised, as the most cfiectual as well as the 
cheapest plan, would be to obtain the command of the 
lake* This being once effected^ he believed that every 
difficulty would boTemoVed, and that an amy of four 
thousand men landed on the north side of the lake, 
belo\v Maiden, would soon reduce that place, retake 
Detroit, and^ with the aid of the £eet, proceed down 
the lake to co-operate with the amr^ from Niagara. 

On General ^urrison's arrival 'at Sandusky, he ex* 
pected to be met by an express from General Win* 
Chester, with information of his advance to the Rapids, 
in conformity with advice that had previously been 
given him. But as no such information had arrived, 
hedkpatdied Sm^ign Todd to Winefaester's camp^ on 
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the Miami, Mow Fort DefisBoe. He pwformed thi 

journey with great secrecy and dispatch, having com- 
pletely eluded all the scouts of the enemy. He waa 
instructed to commuiucate to Greneral Wijochester tho 
following directioBS and plans from tbe commaiMiar* 
in-chief: tliat aa ioon as lie had aoeonnikted proYi- 
sions for twenty days, to adyanee to the Rapids, 
where he was to commence the building of huts to in- 
duce the enemy to believe that he was going into ^\ in- 
ter quarters there, and to construct sleds for the main 
expedition against Maiden* He was to ImpraHi it 
upon his men, however, that they were for transport- 
ing prorisions from the interior. The different lines 
of the army were to be concentrated at that place, 
and a choice detachment from the whole would then 
he marehed rapidlj npon Maiden. In the meantinM 
he was to oeenp j the Bapids, for the purpose of se* 
coring the provisions and stores forwarded from ttie 
other wings of the army. 

A tolerable supply of provisions having been re- 
ceived, General Winchester took up his march for the 
Bapidi, and at the same time Leslie Oomhsi a vohui- 
teqr in the army, was sent to inform the commander- 
in-chief of the movements. While on his march to 
the Rapids, General Winchester received a dispatch 
from General Harrison, recommending him to aban- 
don the movement to the Bapids and fall hack to 
Fort Jennings* The recommendation, howerar, was 
disregarded, and on ilM 10th of January the detach- 
ment reached the Rapids. A despatch was sent to 
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the commander-in-chief of the arrival of the troops at 
that ]»Iace, but was not received by him, in conse- 
quence of various delays, until his arrival himself at 
the Rapids. On the 12th another despatch waa for- 
warded to General Harri«ony advising hun that no re- 
liance could be placed on retaining the Kentucky 
troops after tlie expiration of their term of service in 
February. This wan received by the commander-in- 
chief on the 16th, and was the first information he 
had of the Mrriyal of General Winchester at the 
Ba]Hdfl* 

Information was received bj General Winchester, 

on the 13th of January, tbat the Indians were threat- 
ening an attack upon the settlement on the iiiver 
Rabin, and asking assistance from him. In aoeord* 
anee with this reqnesty Colonel Lewis was dispatched 
by him on tiie 17th, at the head of six hundred troops, 
to protect Frenclitown on that river, and at once 
mo^ ed down to Prenque Isle, a distance of twenty 
miles from the Eapids. Here he received infonna* 
tioQ which should hare induced him to request a roin* 
foroement; but^ instead of this, he pushed on his 
command to Frenditown, where he arriTed the next 
day. On the same day he attacked the combined 
forces of British and Indians, and defeated them with 
great loss, having diiyen them for two miles at the 
point of the bayonet. 

News of this victory was sent to General Winches- 
ter on the night after the engagement, who at once 
inarched to the Bapids, and reached Fxenchtowu on 
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the night of the 20th. lie encamped on the right of 
Lewis' detachment, which was defended by some gar- 
den pickets. The reinforcement was commanded bj 
General Wells. General Winehester hunaelf eefcablisk- 
ed his head<^narters at a hovse on the ether side of the 
river, more than half a mile distant from his troops. 
The day after the arrival of Wincliesler, a spot was 
selected for the encampiiK nt of the axmj^ intending 
to fortify it the next dsky** 

No sooner was the news of the defeat of the Brit» 
ieh and Indians by Colonel Lewis known at Fort Mai- 
den, a British fort, it will be recollected, neur the 
month of the Detroit River, or straits, in Canada, 
than a large reinforcement was sent from that post, 
and preparations .were made fat an immediate atta<^ 
upon the Americans. On the 22odf aceordingl j, at 
reivilley the attack was commenced by a considerable 
British and Indian force, with six pieces of artillery. 
The troops beinrr complotelj surprised, and the ground 
nnfavorable, had bat little opportunity of forming to 
advantage. They were entirely snnounded, and broke 
in twenty or thirty minntes. One major, a captam, 
and twenty or thirty privates, were all that effected 
their escape. 

When General Harrison received information that 
the action had eommenced, he was three miles above 
the Rapids, with only three hundred and sixty men. 
He immediately ordered them to march to the relief 
of Winchester, ami set out liiniself and staff to over- 

* 8k«tehM of tii« Lift orO«B«nl HmiMNL 
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take A detadunent of three hundred men tiiat had a 
few hoiini More started for the River BaiBiiu He 
oyertook them at the diatanee of six miles, bnt before 

the troops that had set out with him had come u]>, ho 
ascertained that W inchester had mot with a disastrous 
defeat. It was the unanimous opinion of General 
Payiiei General PerkinBy and the field offioera^ that 
these tiro detaehmeastts shonld now return. But a de- 
tachment of one hundred and seventy picked men 
was sent forward, with orders to proceed as far as 
possible, for the purpose of assisting those who were 
so fortunate as to escape. Very few, however, suc- 
ceeded m reaehing ijie Anieiican camp, the snow be- 
ing se deep tha1^She fugitives became entirely ex- 
hausted in running a few miles— not more than forty 
or fifty who got a mile from the scene of action, and 
Uie greater part of them were overtaken and mas- 
sacred. 

Until this disastrous defeat, the American army 
. was in a most presperoos condition, ti&e result solely 

of the unfortunate step of marching; to the River Rai- 
sin, not only without the a\ithority of the commandcr- 
in-ehie^ but in opposition to his views and even his 
express advice* Even if Oolong Lewis had hmi 
* sa^nfied to return after his defeat of the Indians and 
Britkh, everything would have been well, notwith- 
standing the original error of General Winchester. 
But in resolving to hold Frenchtowu, a measure sanc- 
tioned by Winchester, they brought upon their troops 
the &tal ealamity which befell them cm the 22nd. 
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Eyerything wis done hj General Harrison to ayert 
. the disaster, afiler lie had disooTered the false step 

/ General Winchester had taken, and reinforcements 
were pushed on with all possible rapidity. Major 
Oongreve's battalion, the finest body of troops in the 
armj, was within fourteen miks of the action, and 
three hondred regular tro<^ were also on their way, 
when thej heard of the defeat, leading him with b«t 
a single regiment at the Kapids. 

The British troops in this action -vvcre commanded 
by the notorious General Proctor, and the savages by 

\J Koimd Head and Split Log, two famons ehieis. Their 
foroes, united, amounted to about fifteen hundred, 
while the American numbered only one thousand. 
The American right wing was either cut to pieces or 
surrendered themselves prisoners to the British, un-^ 
der promise of protection. But the left wing con^ 
tinned to fight with desperate courage, and in attenqpt- 
ing to rally the right, General Winchester and Colo> 
nel Lewis were taken prisoners. They repulsed every 
assault of the enemy with unsurpassed gallantry, 
making dreadful slaughter in his ranks. 

The British commander at length attempted to se- 
cure, by firaud and treachery, what he either oouM not 
by force of arms, or what must he secured at too great * 
a sacrifice. General Winclicsler was informed by 
Proctor, that unless his men surrendered, they would 
be delivered over to the fury of the savages, or at 
least that he would not be responsible for their con* 
ducl^ and that the village would be burnt.' These 
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threAlSy me rather the promises of pfoteetion nftde by 
P^roetor, inioAed 6«aerftl Winehesfeer to 8grM to » 
aarrtBder of lus troopB m prisoiiorB of wmt ob ixmdi- 

tion of being protected from his savage allies. It 
"W'aa not, hoMever, until these flags of truce bad 
passed that the remnant of the little army, then con- 
dttiag of thirty-five oflieeni and icar hwidred and 
ifty n<tt-ooiitnu8BMmed offieen Mid men, would eon- 
eent to the terms of the swreiider*. l?hey did agree 
to the terms of the surrender, after the most soleirin 
assurances from Proctor that he would faithfully ad- 
here to all its conditioMy and not only i^eteet their 
liyee, bmt respect prinite property* 

No aeoner had they laid down tiieir avBBy hew- 
ever, than it was discovered that they had been folly 
betrayed by the infamous and blood-thirsty Proctor, 
and that they were .to be butchered in cold blood by 
their brutal and sarage conquerors. The work 
Beaming and stripping the dead, and of mnrdering 
the wounded, who had prevkmsly iallen into their 

bands, had already commenced. And the barbarous 
outrage was suffered to go on without the least at- 
tempt to restrain it on the part of the infamons Proc- 
tor* Indeed, ao far firom this being the oaae, or from 
hia eilubiting any ineHnation to amat hia aarage 
fienda ui llie work of earnage, he seems to have en* 

couraged and advised it ; and when they could find 
no other victims of this class to vent their tliirst for 

yengeance and blood upon, they begun to butcher the 

* Bift eki Bri4atf» LbIs Wtr. 
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brave men who hnd laid down their Mrms v&der the 
pledged futh of the British eeuiMuidMr. 

fie, i« well ae his equally salsaiotts efBeers^ tanned 

a deaf ear to the remonstrances of their now unre- 
sisting and defenceless victims, and they were toma- 
hawked and scalped by dozens and scores. The few 
that survived this first wholesale skuighter were placed 
in the rear of their forces in oharge of the Indians, 
to he marched to Maiden. Bat long hefore thej 
reached that post they, too, were murdered, one by 
one, as they became too weak to walk, either from 
their wounds or exposure to the inckmency of the 
season* Those who were not thas inhnmanlj but- 
ehered were reserved for the move- hoRiUe fate of 
being roasted at the stake. 

The night after the action, from fifty to sixty of 
the prisoners who had been badly wounded, most of 
them officers of distinction, were penaitied to take 
shelter with the dtiaens of Frenchtown, and Proctor's 
surgeons sulfored to dress their wonnds. Xhej were 
pronnsed^ too^ a sufficient guard to protect then 
tiie scalping knife of the savages. But this was only 
the retiriement of cruelty ; no such guard was pro- 
vided. On the contrary, they were probably pointed 
out to the savage heU^howds, by the infiunoas wretch 
who employed them for su^ infernal olije^ as easy 
victims of their fiend-lfte hatred ; and, as has been 
foreseen and designed, they fell upon them the same 
night, plundered them of their clothing and every 
article of value in their possesaioDj murdered the most 
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of them in the most horrible maimer, and tlien aet 
fire to the housee, eonsnming alike the few remainiiig 

and the botlies of tlie slain in the flames. 

Infamous as these actd of infernal barbarity were, 
and aa eternally infamous aa tkey omat render the 
memory of the blood-thiratj monster who permitted 
them, both were increased, if it were possible to add 
to the eraelty of such acts and the infamy of snob a 
monster, by his treatment of the bodies of his slaugh- 
tered victims. It would seem tliat the innocent blood 
he had shed would have satisfied the most unrelenting 
and Hsi^yimsTy ; bnt not so mth Proctor; he eyen 
lefosed to permit those rites which every civilised 
country held sacred. The inhuman wretch refused 
to permit the citizens of Frenchtown to bury the bo- 
dies of the murdered soldiers, on pain of death I 
These bodies were suffered to lie on the ground ex- 
posed to ferocious beasts of prey, or the more hor- 
rible pollution of domestic animals. 

There were many scenes of individual suffering 
which created even a stronger feeling of sorrow for 
this bloody tragedy, and increased the melancholy 
interest felt for its numerous victims. Amongst those 
was the ease of Captain Hart, a near relative of 
Henry Clay, an accomplished gentleman and ripe 
scholar, who particularly distinguished himself during 
the action. Upon being surrendered, he was recog« 
nised by Colonel £lUot, who was a citizen of the 
United States, with whom he had been a class-mate 
at Princeton, but who had become an officer in the 
12 
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British nriny, and an allj of the saragcs, ElUoi 
Tolantarily offered bis fM friend bis pn^tectioDy baf 
iobseqiieiiUj either ebftiig«d hm mmd €fr wae f(Mrbid* 
den to keep bis promise hy the stfrsge IVoelor, for be 

^'ave himself no further concern in reg.ird to Captain 
liai t. The next daj a partj of aaTagcs came into 
bi» room and tore hha from his hed^ He was taken 
to another room by soine brother officere, irlien he wa» 
again aubjected to the Mme barbarity. By the offer 
of a hirge sura of money, he indaced some Indians tc^ 
take him to Maiden: l)nt when they had proceeded a 
short di»«tance, he was dragged from his horse, shol^ 
and scalped. The same tragetly was enacted respect-* 
iyely in the case of Colonel AHen, Captains Hick* 
man, Woolfolk and M'Oacken ; also, Mr. Simpson, m 
member of Congress from Kentucky^ and Captain* 
Bledsoe, Watson, Hamilton, Williams and Kelly, and 
Majors Madison and Ballard, from the same State^ 
were amongst the Tictims^'*' 

Becoming restless nnder the load of mfamy whieli 
his condncfc bad bronj^ht npf>n him, Proctor sought to 
wipe out some little portion of the »tign?a by olferin^ 
the very few prisoners wJk) had escaped the Indian 
tomahawk, far tale^ instead of permitting tbem to b^ 
murdered; and in pursnanoe of this impiEitse of hu- 
manity, prisoners of the highest respectabilfey wer9 
literally hawked about the streets of Detroit like 
beasts of prey, by their captors, in search of pur- 
chasers. The c<mdact of the people of IktruLt| in re? 

* Br«ekeDridg«*s Eittwej of the Latt Wai\ 
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gard to those valbrtitiMite prifloners, wm of tlic most 
humane and noble character. Many of them parted 

with everything in their passcs^sion to procui*e incan.'j 
for purchaai^g them, aad all vied with each other in 
sets of benevolence, women taking the lead in the 
good work. They gladly gave their shawls^ and even 
the blankets from their beds, when nothing else was 
left them to give.* Eut these horrible details need 
not be pursued farther. The voice ot the civilized 
world has assigned to the principal aotora in the bar- 
harities, that have been hnt faintly portrayed above, 
% depth of degradation from which no length of time 
and no power of sophistry can rescue them, Hn<l their 
crimes have been so indelibly stamped upon the his- 
tory of the times, that no efibrt can erase the dauiu* 
ing stain. 

In pnrmaee with the muuntmons adviee of liia 
general and field officers, npon hearing Winchester's 

defeat. General ilarrison fell back to the lla[»i(ls, and 
immediately set about constructing a fort, whieh, in 
honor of Governor Meigs, of Ohio, for his patriotic 
efforts in hehaif of the Americui army, he named 
Fort Meigs. Fortifications were also constructed at 
Upper Sandusky, by General Crooks, who commanded 
tlie Pennsylvania militia. Excepting sonic ulUer par- 
tisan excursions of little moment, the first campaign 
may be considered as hairing ended. The movements 
of General Winchester and his overwhelming defeat 
had so entirely deranged all his plana, that it was 

* Bimok(aari4ge't Uistorj of tht JUkte W«r. 
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necessary to r>r^Miii/e a new system, and make new 
preparations iur the approaching campAign. He ac- 
cording!/ returned to €4uo for the purpose of obtain- 
ing reinforcements from that State end Kentnckj.* 

Qeneral Harnscii had continued to flatter himelf 
with the hope that he might find an opportunity dur- 
ing the winter to carry into execution hie long-cher- 
ished ent^riee of attacking Fort Maiden. The bar- 
barities of Proctor had stimnlated his desire, as well 
as that of bis troops, to get possesmon of that post* 
For this purpose he had ordered up nil his troops in 
the rear, except such as were necessary to maintain 
the forts on the Augiaise and the St. Mary's. He 
had intended to adrance against Maiden bj the 15th 
/ of February, disperse the indians, destroy the ship- 
ping, and establish a post near Brownsto^Ti, and re- 
main there until the weather should become suffi- 
ciently cold to freeze the lakes and swamps, so as to 
permit the artillery to be brought up. It continued 
80 rainj, however, and the period for which the Ken- 
tucky and Ohio troops bad engaged to serve being 
about to expire, he was reluctantly compelled to 
abandon for tlie season his contemplated attack upon 
Maiden; All furthw thoaghts were now abandoned 
by lihe oommander-iflhchief of ccmtinui^g a campatgn 
which had idrtually ended willi the defeat of Win- 
chester. 

* BiMkeixridgt^s Iste War. 
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CHA^tBR VIII. 

Before following General llarrisbn into the next 
campaign, a h&8ty glance will bo taken at events that 
had in the meantime transpired upon other portSons 
of the theatre of war. A short titnc preceding the 
declaration of war, William Hull, tlicn governor of 
the Territory of Micliif'ah, a revolrttionary uliicer of 
distinction, and then recently appointed a brigadier* 
general in the regnlsr army, was placed in command 
of im^Xre hnndred Ohio volonteers, a regiment of 
IJnited States infantry^ and some detachments of 
other regiments, with whicK nrrivcd at Detroit on 
the 5th of July, 18l^. Before taking the command^ 
he had received discretionary power to act offensirely 
in case of war. He therefore determined on an inva- 
sion of Caiiada, and great preparations were made for 
the enterprise, and on the 12th of July the main body 
of the armv crossed into Canada. General Hull issued 
a proclamation to the inhabitants, which induced a con» 
aiderahle number of them to join the American stand- 
ard, and favorably inclined the most of them towftvda 
the Americans. 

Iniiuediately after the army entered Canada, an 
expedition wae^ sent oat under Colonel M^Arthnr, 
12* 
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with the view of reconnoitenng the ooantrj, and on 
the 16th another, for the Mune pnrpoeey under Colonel 
Oass. Both these enterprisea were highly raeoeaeAil, 
»nd prored that, had the army of hiTaeion bees en- 
trusted to a bold, skilful and patriotic officer, it would 
most certainly have sncceeded in subduing to our 
arms the whole of Lower Canada. ^faldoTi, situated 
nt the jnnction of ]>etroH River with Lake Erie, and 
then the hey to that province, might have been re- 
duced with scarcely an effort. But General Hull 
remained comjuiratiTely idle at SandAvIcli, and the 
favcHrable opportunity for striking a blow that would 
have ended the war in that quarter permitted to paw 
mnmprerved. While waiting h«re for cifcunon in order 
to attaek Maiden, news was received that Mackinac 
had been surpriHed and taken by the British on the 
17th of July, the garrison, through the criminal 
neglect of Hull, not even having been advised <^ the 
dedaratton of war. By the fall of this important 
post, the British were enabled to eoilect such a force 
at Maiden as ] >iit it out of the power of an army, un- 
der such a leader as Hull, to accomplish anything 
against it. He accordingly abandoned Canada, with 
the exception of a small detachment left to protect 
the Inhabitants who had taken up arms for the Amer« 
icans, and arrived at Detroit, where he had deter- 
mined to cancentrate his force, on the 8th of August. 

The evacuation of Canada, after so prosperous a 
pandO} without accomplishing anything of real ad- 
wrtage to our arm% created not only loud nmrmufa 
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sgiliuit Genml Holly but even soipiciMi of tratelmry. 

After his arrival at Detroit, two attempts were made 
to open a communication with the Kiver Raisin— -one 
by Colonel Miller with six hundred men, and another 
by Colonels M' Arthur and Csas ftt the head of three 
himdred men. Colonel Miller uiet snd wm attaeked 
by a superior body of British and Indians. He, how- 
ever, defeated them, after a severe engap^ement, with 
great loss ; but he was c<Hnpelled to return to Detroit, 
in conseqiience of the great fatigue his troops suffered 
during the action. The other detaefamenl set off <m 
the 14th of Augnst, six days after Cdonel Miller. 

The day following the departure of Colonels Cass 
and M'Arthur, General Brock, the British commander, 
dispatched two offioers with a flag of tmeei from 
Sandwieh) demanding of HoU the immediate 0mr« 
render of Detroit, as the only means of preventiag a 
general massacre by the Indians in his army. Hnll 
replied that he was prepared to meet any force that 
cottld be sent against him, and was prepared to abide 
the cMiBeqnence. On the return of the flag, the 
British opened a brirfc fire from thehr battmea at 
Sandwich, which was as vigoronsly retmned by the 
Americans. The firing was kept up till ten o'clock 
at night, and resumed early the next morning. 

During the night the British ships of war had 
moYcd up the river in order to protect the landing of 
tibe troops. About ten o'clock on the morning of the 
16th of August, accordingly, the landing was effected, 
and immediately they advanced upon the fort. The 
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AmeruMm forces h&d, in the meikntime, been jiidi* 
eknuilj posted, and had placed aevml pieeea of can- 
non 80 ftdTintageoiulj m to oonuiMUiid the approadi 
of tiie enem J and 8w«ep whole of fate line as he 

advanced. The enemy, however, fearlessly advanced, 
and all was anxiety amongst the American army, ex- 
pecting eveiy moment that the fire would commence, 
when Ge&enl Hull, to the ittortificettoii» emasement 
and indigiifttioii ef his whole army, ordered m whig 
flag to he howted and the firing to beeaspended. The 
firing from the British side also was immeUiately sus- 
pended. A treaty was at once entered into, and 
terms of oajpitulation agreed to by Hull, by which the 
whole temtoty, with all the American forts, and De- 
troit, with all the American troops, publie stores, and 
everything else of a pnbHc nature, as well as the de- 
tachment under Colonels M' Arthur and Cass, who 
were absent, were surrendered to the British* By 
this shameful snrrender, twenty-five pieces of iron and 
eight pieces of brass ordinance, the latter taken from 
Bnrgoync, just thirty<4ye years before, fell into the 
hands of the British, also twentv-five hundred mus- 
kets and rifles, and a large quantity of ammunition. 
General Hull was tried by a court-martial on a charge 
of treason, imbecility and ^wardice* He was vir- 
tnally aoqutted of treasctt, and sentenced to be shot 
on the other charges, though he was recommended to 
mercy in consideration of his revolutionary services. 
The sentence ^vas i emitted by the President, but lus 
name stricken £rom the rolls of the army. 
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This eyenty bo disgraceful to our Arms, and so 
mortif jiBg to our natioiial piido^ was received with 
one burst of indigiiation thronghoat the whole tJnion, 

and an army at once spmng up at the West, almost 
as if by magic, determined to avenge their lost friends 
and retrieye their tarnished honor. This army, as 
has been seeny was placed under the command of 
Govemor Harrison. 

The American forces on the frontier were sta- 
tioned at Flattbburgb, under General Bloomfield ; at 
Buffalo under General Smith, and at Satket's Har- 
bor and Black Bock and Ogdensburgh — the whole 
hemg under the command of General Dearborn. The 
militia of the State of New York| under General Van 
Bensselaer, amomting to three thousand five hundred, 
were stationed at Lewistown. Owing to an armistice 
that had been entered into between General Dearborn 
and Sir George Provost, it was late in the season be* 
fore any moyement of importance was made by either 
conmander. The ^e was therefore employed by 
the American officers in drilling and disciplining their 
troops and in preparing for active service. 

As the season for military operations was now so 
far advanced that the militia began to display great 
impatience and anxiety to be led against the enemy, 
General Van Bensselaer, therefore, determined to 
make an attack upon Quecnstown, a British post, situ- 
ate on the Canada side of the Niagara River, directly 
opposite his quarters at Lewistown. The attempt 
was to be made on the 13th of Octoben The troops 
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were to cross over in two divisions, one under the 
command of Colonel Solomon Van Keuseelaery aud 
iho other under laeutenant Coloael Ohryetie; but, 
owing to a defieiencj of boata, only a portion of 
each detachment could pass over; and even such at 
could be procured did nut all reach the opposite side. 
The attack, however, waa immediately commenced by 
the troops who sticceeded in landing, and the enemy 
graduailj gained ground in front of Colonel Van 
Rensselaer. He^ as well as Colonel Fenwick, had 
both been so severely wounded as to be compelled to 
quit the field. Each company now fought on his own 
responsibility, there being no one entitled to com* 
mand. Tlie enemy, however, were soon driven from 
the great height^ called the monntain," having pre- 
viously carried a battery in their' aacent. The enemy 
fled precipitately to Queenstown, where they were 
met and rallied by General Brock. He instantly led 
them to the charge, but when at the distance of an 
hundred paces, fell. mortally wounded. His troops 
were again dispersed. 

At this moment Lieutenant Colonel Winfield Scott 
arrived on the heights, having been ordered over to 
take the command of the whole force. General 
Wadsworth claimed to command the militia, however,, 
and he was therefore only permitted to command the 
regular troops, only about -two hundred and thirty in 
alh But with this small force he made prompt ar- 
rangements for meeting the enemy. With the assist- 
ance of Captain Totten, of the engineers, Colonel 
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Scott drew np his men In the most judicious manner* 
His poehion fn» the strengest that could be ehoeen, 
Mid 80 seleettfdf that he could protect the boats as they 

landed from the other side with fidditional troops, ajud 
also receive the enoniy at the best advanta^^e* 

The firing in the morning i^W attracted the atten* 
tion of the Britii^ gairison at Fort George and the 
IndiattB collected there. The ZndtaaSy amounting to 
four hundred strong, arrited first at the scene of ae« 
tion, and a shitrp coTiflict at once engned. Colonel 
Bcott received the enemy with his reguhirs in gallant 
style, and routed them mth. considerable loss* He 
parsued them as far as the main design of protecting 
the landing of troops troiild permit, and then resomed 
Ins position. On account of their great snperiority, 
the enemy was induced to renew the attack. He 
drove in the pickets and forced his way into the 
midst of the American camp. All was now confu« 
sion. Defeat and massacre seemed almost inevitable* 
At this critical moment^ Colonel Scott, who had been 
everywhere in the thickest of the fight^ Btimulating 
his men by his presence and example, by great exer- 
tions brought the retreating line to stand to face the 
enemy* They at once caught the spirit of their brave 
and ehivalroiis leader^ With a bnrst of enthusiasm^ 
as sttdden as the panic of the moment before, the line 
charged upon their pursners with stich impetuous zeal, 
and the movement was so instantaneous with all, that 
the enemy at once broke and fled in confusion, leaving 
a considerable nomber <^ dead and wounded on the 
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field. They were punaed a considerable dl8tance« 
la th68e affiun the miHtis, with individoal ezceptionay 
behaved very badiji and indeed with little eke than 

cowardice.* 

HavintT been so frequently defeated by a greatly 
inferior force, the Indians and light troops were re- 
BoUed to await the arrival of the gpurison from Fort 
George, already in sight, and amounting to nearly 
nine hundred strong, under general SheaiTe. Inform- 
tion was at the same time brought to Colonel Scott that 
no aid was to be expected from Lewistown. General 
Van Hensselaer had done everything in his power to 
induce the militia to go to the assbtance of tiieir gal- 
lant oonntrymen on the other side. But the sight of 
General Sheaffe's reinforcement eMted in their minds 
the liveliest constitutional scruples. Nothing could 
induce them to relinquish their constitutional righta 
by setting their feet on foreign soiL The sight of 
their oonntrymen being cnt down, one after another, 
for want of the aid they had the power to give them, 
had no other influence than to strengthen their deter- 
mination not to hazard their own lives. 

It was now discovered that retreat was as impos> 
sible as succor was hopeless, as the boats were all on 
the American side. The gallant Scott, therefore, and 
his brave little army, resolved to receive the enemy 
on the ground they occupied, and that if any of them 
survived it would be time enough to surrender. The 
British general approached to the attack with great 

• Frott*a Book of thf ^rqa^. 
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caution, finding that such an enemy as he liad to meet 
were not to be easily subdned, even by a foree tliree 

times as large. He feared, too, that the buiall body 
he saw in view of American troops were only a small 
part of the army he had to encounter, and designed 
to decoy him to his niin. At length, howerer, the 
conflict commenced* The action was sharp, bloody 
and desperate, and continued for nearly half an hour. 
The Americans being nearly surrounded on every 
side, and finding longer resistance against such fearful 
odds little else than madness, surrendered prisoners 
of war. 

Through this whole engagement, in each of the 

fierce contests with the enemy, Coh)nel Scott fought 
with desperate bravery, though he acted with the 
coolness and discretion of a veteran. He exposed 
his person in the most fearless manner in every quar- 
ter where the fire wals the thickest and the danger 
the greatest. Being in full uniform, his remarkably 
tall and cominanding person was observable towering 
far above ail others, and was singled out as a mark 
by the enemy's sharp shooters. He tras advised by a 
brother officer to throw aside his uniform, or cover it 
so as to escape observation. No,** said he, smiling, 
" I will die in my robes." Captain Lawrence fell by 
his side, dangerously wounded, immediately after. 
When tlie action was over and the Americans had 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war, an Indian 
came up to Colonel Scott^ and, attentively smrveying 
him, said, Sair, you are net born to be -shot — so 
13 
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tnaoy times — (holding up all tlie fingert of botk kaDds^ 
to indicate ten)-HM> many times baye I leveled and 

fired my rifle at yon.'* From Queenstown Colonel 
Scott was seat to Qaebec. In about a month after 
he embarked for BostoUi and was exchanged in the 
following Janoaiy. 

In the engagement the AmerieanSy especially the 
regtttars who wm aetnally in the battle, aeted with a 
gallantry that reflected the highest credit on them- 
selves and on their country. But for the cowardice 
of the militia in refusing to cross the river, the result 
would have been quite difierent The most of them 
who did participate in the action behaved with great 
coolness and brav^. The loss of the Americans in 
the battle was believed to be full one thousand in 
killed, wounded and prisoners. The loss of the Brit- 
ish is not knovm, though it must have been very con- 
siderable, as they were twice repulsed* 

Soon after the battle of Qaeenstown, General Yaa 
Rensselaer resigned his commission, and General 

Smith was appointed to succeed him in Lis command. 
Anotlier illusion uas projected by General Smith, 
and great promises made to the ^^men of Kew York.*' 
If they would come to his standard in his contem- 
plated invasion of Oanada» they were assured that they 
should have an opportunity not only to cover them- 
selves with glory and renown, but of retrieving the 
tarnished honor of the country, which he believed to 
have been very seriously wounded by the previous 
failure under bis predecessor* After a large number 
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of rolunteen hud been collected bj these brig!it 
▼isioiiB of fiune and fortune, and the most imposing 
preparations made for the conquest of Canada, tlic 
troops having been twice actually embarked in the 
boats for the great enterprise, the whole magnificent 
expedition was suddenly abandoned, the troops or- 
dered to be withdrawn from the boats and to go into 
winter quarters. * This enterprise, terminating thus 
unfortunately to the country, and dishonorably to a 
portion of the militia and to General Smith, ended 
the operations of the ^^Armj of the Centre," as the 
batUe of Qneenstown begun them, to the equal dis* 
honor of another portion of the . militia, though to the 
eyerlasting renown of Colonel Scott and the oflScers 
and men under bis command. Two years after, the 
same gallaut officer, on the same field of battle, added 
ttew laurels to his own fame, and did much to wipe 
oat whatCYor of disgrace to their country there was 
is his prerioufl defeat. 

While many of our operations by land during the 
. first campaign brought but little honor and less ad- 
vantage to the nation, our naval exploits can be 
pointed to with pride and exultation by eyery patrir 
otic American. Our yictories at sea, while they did 
much to inspire confidence and hope at home amongst 
ourselves, also did more to humble the pride, if not 
to destroy the confidence, of our haughty enemy, in 
their boasted invincibility in what they claimed as 
their native element The capture of the frigate 
^ Gnerrierei" one of the finest veflsels in the British 
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nnvy, by the "Constitution," Commodore Ilall, after 
an Rction of only thirty minutes, was probably the 
severc&t blow to the national vanity of England that 
ahe hull ever received, either on knd or bj tea. It 
is doubtful whether even her overwhelming defeat at 
New Orleans, at a subsequent period, pKHluced bo 
deep a fceliug of mortification as the capture of one 
of their favorite frigates. This waTmore particolarly 
the case, as the Gnerrtere" had been sent oat to re- 
venge the insult to the Little Belt.*' This action 
took place on the 19th of September, 1812. The 
Gucrricre'* was so much sbattorctl, that a few broad- 
aides must have mn\i her, and it was impossible to 
earry her into port : she was therefore blown np the 
day after the action. Her loss was fifteen killed and 
sixty-three wounded ; while the Constitr tion'* had 
uiily soven killed and seven Avoundcd. The joy which 
this brilliant achievement produced throughout the 
United States was only equalled by the depression 
and chagrin prodaced by the same result in England.* 

* Tlic following; account of the capture of the *' Guerriere," 
"which was coiiuimnicUCil to the New York Evening Po*t by an 
American gentleman who was a prisoner on board that vessel dur- 
ing the action, will be foood to be excitingly interesting, and to 
dcvervB a plnee Amongst the Jdstorieal reeord» of the conntrj : — 

HaTing been an Americaii prisoner on board the Oneniere,** 
dvriag the Ihinou batUe between that fHg^ite and tiie United 
Statee frigate <*Coiietitutioit,** I propoee glring joa aa aooouBk of 
that important aetloii w^ioh took plaoe in Juae^ 1S12. 

About two weeke prerioiu to the engagement, I left Boston in 
an American ship, which was cnptured by the "Gueniere'* tooio 
Sto daja before she feU in with the Constitatiott." 
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Almost knmediately after this lietc^y of the Con- 
stitntion," Dews was receiyed of the capture of the 

It wu ftlMrat tea o^«ek lii Ike Mtralas whm Hit ** Conslitii- 
tion*' w»8 ^BmovwwL The ** OttuxMn** hm te, to enable lier to 
eome up. Am the <*C«iititethm'* aeeied «§, C^pteia Beeieo 
Banded mc his glass, and asked what I took her to be. M j tt^lj 
WIS, ''She looke like a frigate." Very soon she came within 
reach of the long guns of the Ouerrierc," which were fired, but 
with no effect, fts the sea ran high. The '* Constitution" made no 
reply, but, as I saw, was mfinfTnvring for a position, during wliich 
Captain Dncres said to mc, " Do you tliink she ie going to etrike 
without firing ? " I replied, *• I think not, Sir." 

At this moment, seeing a severe contest was about commenc- 
ing, in \\hich I could take no part, being only a prisoner, I raised 
my hat to Captain Dacres, and »aid to kim — *♦ With your permis* 
sion, nr, I will go below, aa I can take no part" *' 0 certainly," 
said he, "nndytMi had belter go into the ooek-pit; and ehoold an/ 
of onr men ohaaee to get wennded, I ehaU fed obliged if yo« wiU 
OMiat the anrgeona la dreering them. «<CMainl/, air," aaid I, 
and then deaeended into the coek-pit. There were the nugeona^ 
and aoiseoaa' nuitet, and atteada&lat rftting roaad a long tabl% 
eoteted ivith fnatramenta and all neceaaariea Ibr dieaaing the 
wounded, aa atill as a funeral. Within one moment after mj foot 
left the lower round of the ladder, the ** Constitution" gave that 
double broadside, which threw all ia the eoek<ipit over in a heap 
on the opposite side of the ship. 

For a moment it appeared aa if heaven and earth had struck 
together; a more terrific Bhock cannot be imagined. Before tliose 
in the cock-pit had adjusted themselves, the blood run dywu from 
the deck as freely as if a wash tub full had been turned over, and 
instantly the dead, wounded, and dying, were handed down m 
rapidly as men oould pass them, tiU the cock-pit was filled, with 
himlly room for the aavgeona to work. Midshipmen were handed 
dona nifh one lag» aoMO vilh one ann» and othera wounded in 
, alaMot vmj ahape and eon«fitioii.^ Aa eAeer, who waa oa the 
laMa hathqp hii am awpetailad, voeld aing oat to a comrade 
18* 
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British sloop of war, "Alert," by Commodore Porter, 
of the "Essex." Following fast upon the heels of 

coming down wounded — "Well, ehiptof^te, how goes the battle?" 
another would utter some joke, that would make even the dying 
smile; and so constant and freely were the playful rtuiarks from 
the maimed and even dying, that I almost doubted my own senses. 
Indeed, all tliiB was crowded into a space of not over fifteen <Hr 
twenty minittoa before the firing oeated. I then went upon deck, 
Md wlut • woea/b was p f m U d, nad how dmiigod in m ihort m 
tinie. 

Tlie CoMMtatioB*' looM peifbetlj fkmh; and «m it tlib 
time, tboae oa bo«fd tke ** 0««niere" did not know wliat thip 
bad fira^t them. Ota tha olber hand, tha "Gueniare" was a 
mera rolUng log, alnoat aniita^ at the mevqf af the sea. H«r 
aoloia all shot away, her nain-mast and mizen-«asl balk gona by 
the board, and her fore-^aasi standing by the mere honey-comb 
ih^ shot had rnnde. r-iptftin Dacres stood, with his officers, sur- 
\-eving the scene — all, all in the mo^^t perfect astonishment. At 
this moment, a boat was^ j^ecn putting off from the hostile ship for 
the •* Guerrierc." As soon as within speaking distance, a young 
gentleman (Midshipman Reed, now Commodore Reed) hailed and 
said — ** I wish to see the officer in command of the ship." At this. 
Captain Daores stepped forward, and answered. Midshipman 
Baad tbsa Bal^*<€aiBmodare Hall's eoniplinMnts, and wishes to 
kaow if yon bara atraek year flag ? ** At this, Captdn Daeraa. 
appsarad amasad, but xaooiTariiig bimaelf, and looking up und 
down, ha ddibaratefy replied, •* WaU, I don't know^onr nisiaik* 
maat it gona^ our maia-nast la gaaa and, apoa tba whole, jo« 
May say wa hare strnok ear flag! *' 

. Commodore Hall's eompllmsaAs, aad wlahaa to kaow if yoa 

need tha assistance of a surgeon or snrgetrn's mate?" Captain 
Dacres replied : ♦» Well, I should aapp aaa you had on beard your 
own ship business enough for all your medical edioars." Midship- 
mnn Bced replied, " o, no, we hara only aafin waanded, and thsj 

were dressed half an hour ago." 

Captain I>aN^ then tamed to mt^ dac^ affactsd» and fiiid. 
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this victory, followed those of the United Statea" 
oyer the Maeedoniaiiy" and of the ''Wasp" over 

*' How have our situations been ■oddenly NffWied t Yma tan now 

free, nnd I a prisoner." 

All the boats of both ships were now put in requisition to re- 
move thr* wniiniied on board the " Constitntion ;" so dreadf'Ml was 
the conditiou of raanj of them that two days were nearly con- 
sumed in the removnl, after which the "Guerriere" vras burned, 
with all her stores, armament, &c. The ••Constitution," having 
recently come out of port, hnd no room to take scarcely an article. 

Who can imagine the joy I experienced in finding myself again 
vader American colors — or the pride I felt at finding, from Com- 
modort Hull- down to the nost hamble man on board, an ontiro 
nboonot of ereiTthiiig like a boastftil or OTon a trinmphant look at 
their wonderftil Ylctoiy. Captain Decree kept his state-room till 
we airiTed in port Abont two hondred of hie men wne neeee- 
sarily ironed, as the ship was so erowded. Charles Monris (now 
Cofamedofe), the first ollieer of the <*OoDstitntioay'* had a bail 
through bis body, and for several days liis recovery was doabtfol 
^-dnriiig which he s^t for me to come to his room ; and I well 
remember his perftet unconcern for hinselfi although the sorgoMi 
had apprised him of his danger. Every, courtesy and kindnesa 
was by Captain IIul> and his officers extended to their prisoners. 

On Sunday, abont noon, the " Constitution" arrived in Boston 
harbor. I was 8ont on shore in the boat. The liarbor between 
the ship nnd wharves was now covered with boats to learn t!?e 
news. To the first boat that we neared wc hailed, *' The ' Consti- 
tution' has captured the * Guerriere.' " Instantly, the two men in 
the boat took off their hats, and violently struck them on the side 
of the boat, and rising, gave oheer vpon eheer. They hailed other 
boats, and thus the air was rent with cheers, and the vietofj 
passed along nntil it reached the wharf, and then spread like wild- 
fire all OTCr the city and oonntrj. 

It is now nearly forty years since the transaction of that day 
proTed to the Amerieaiis that British frigates were not invindUe, 
Wlio can remember tliat day witlMiit Ming a |^w of pride^ thai 
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the British brig "Frolic, ' the firj*t of which took 
place on the 25th of October, and the other on the 
20th of the same month. When the " Frolic*' flm^ 
rendered, she had bat four of her crew alire on deck. 
She had thirty-eight killed and fiflfcj wounded. On 
board the " Wasp" there were but five killed aud five 
wounded. This was the most decisive action fought 
during the war, and was more fatal to the enemy in 
proportion to the number engaged. On board the 
Macedonian'* there were thirty^six killed and sixty- 
eight wounded, while the " United States** lost but 
five in killed and seven wounde(i. In addition to 
these victories, so mortifying to Dritish arrogance, 
they hall to submit to another quite as humiliating to 
their pride. This was the eapture of the British 
frigate "Java** by the "Constitution," Commodore 
Bainbridge, on the 20th of Deoeuiber. The "Java** 
carried forty-nine guns, and had on board, when cap- 
tured, four hundred soldiers and one hundred seamen, 
whom she was carrying out to the East Indies. She 
had on board, also, despatches of an important char- 
acter for St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, and for 
their different establishments in the East Indies and 

■0 Mily ia the wtr, and in a maMr 80 luipntviidiBgi s vietofy 
00 porfeet lihould have beaa Mkiefvdl I wAtt tliit ■tatemeat 
withoat notaa, but beliaTO St to b«, in tha nuin, nooofate. 

hk jfutleo to Ca]>tain Daorw, I add, tiwt tKera was none of 
tilO boasting on his part, before the action, which has to him been 
attributed, aa ha did not know tbo iUp till Midabipnaa Uaod an* 

O. W. 
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China, besides the Governor of Bombay, and a large 
iramber of officers, eivil, militarj and nsTftl. The 
^* Oonstitation*' had nine men killed and twenty-five 
wounded. The killed on hoard the **Java" were 

bixty, anil one hundred and twenty wounded. The 
capture of the ^'Java** was of little if of any less im- 
portance than the capture of the ^^Guerrierc," by tlio 
game ship. The conduct of all the officers of ilto 
"Constitution** towards their prisoners was as remark- 
able for its humanity and courtesy as it had been 
during the action for courage and good conduct, and 
they received the publie acknowledgments of the Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, Lieutenant General Halsop, upon 
their arriral at St. Salvador. 

The exploits of some of the American privateers 
were little less humiliating to British pride, and grati- 
fying to the American people, than thcK^e of our legit- 
imate naval ships. One of the first to sail was the 
AUas^" commanded by Captain Moffat, who on the 
8rd of August fell in with two armed ships, and, after 
a severe action, captured them both. The " Dolphin, " 
Captain Etidieot, in the course of a few weeks, c«ip- 
tured fifteen ships of the enemy, but had the mortifi- 
cation to be captured herself by an English squadron. 
The achievements of Commodore Barney, who sailed 
from Baltimore, carried destruction throughout the 
liritish merchant trade, and did more injury to her 
commerce than it had received for years before from 
French cruisers. These repeated disasters carried 
consternation throughout the British nation, as our 
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priTftteera had throughout h«r tommm^* Iti m^ni-^ 

fication ^v;is more terrible to England than the defeat 
of her ships of war or the ruin to her trade, for it told 
her that omnipoteiioe upon the seas was ahoat to be 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It has already been stated that, after the termina- 
tion of the campaign, General Harrison had gone to 
Cincinnati for the purpose of proeoring a reinforce* 
ment from that State and Kentnckj. Early in the 

spring, while prosecuting this ohject, he received in- 
formation that the British were making extensive 
preparations and concentrating a large force of regu- 
lar BoldierB, Canadians and Indians, for the purpose 
of laying siege to Fort Meigs, la conseqnence of 
this intelligence, he immediately returned to that poet 
and commenced the most energetic and judicious ar- 
rangements to be prepared for the threatened attack. 

As the new levies had not arrived, the Pennsylva- 
nia brigade, althon^h its term of service had expired, 
generously volunteered for the defence of Fort Meigs. 
His arrival had inspired the troops with fresh confi- 
dence, and strong hopes were rekindled in all hearts 
that an opportunity would soon be presented them, 
not only of avenging their murdered countrymen at 
the River Baisin, but vindicating the honor and es- 
tablishing the supremacy of the American arms. 

Fort Meigs was situated on a rising grounii, a few 
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hundred yards from the river, on both sides of which 
the country was chiefly natural meadows*'*' The gar- 
rison was amply supplied with the means of defence, 
and Harrison labored night and day to improve its 

c;i]):icity for resisting tlic anticipated attack. With 
the assistance of Captains Wood and Gratiot, Lis 
principal engineers, his fortifications were so improved 
and strengthened, that he felt confident of being able 
sQccessfully to resbt any foroe that conld be brought 
acrainst him. The troops in the fort were in excellent 
spirits, and dct^nnmed to defend iheniselves to the 
last. 

On the 28tli of April, one of the parties of obser* 
▼aUon, that was constantly kept out for the purpose of 
discovering t^e advance of the enemy, returned with 

information that the enemy were in great force only 
about three miles distant. Shortly after a few Brit- 
lA and Indians made tbehr appearance on the oppo- 
nte side of the river, but a few shots from an eighteen 
ponnder soon compelled them to disperse. 

General Ilaniifon now determined to dispatch an 
express to General Clay, commanding the Kentucky 
reinforcements, amounting to tweite hundred militia, 
to hasten his march, For the discharge of this dan- 
gerous and responsible duty, requiring an intimate 
knowledge of the country and great intrepidity and 
firmness, he selected Captain W^illiam Oliver. These 
qualities he possessed in an eminent degree. Qe waa 
accompanied by one Indian and one white man, and 

* Bnckenridgct. 
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performed tlie hazardous duty assigned him vrith sig- 
nal success, having found him at Fort Wincln ster, 
and urged upon him the importance of forwarding the 
reinforcement with all possible dispatch* 

For three days after the enemy was first discov- 
ered in the vicinity of the fort> he wm occupied in se- 
lecting a suitable position for erecting his batteries, 
from whence he mlfrht the more successfully annoy it. 
Their labors were greatly impeded, however, by the 
brisk fire that was kept up upon them by General 
Harrison during the day. On the first of May they 
had succeeded in mounting their batteries, and they im* 
mediately commenced a heavy fire upon the fort from 
several of their guns, Xo material injury, however, 
was done on either side, though General Harrison made 
« narrow esei^e, « bali having struck a bench on 
which he was sitting. On the following morning, af- 
ter the fort had been fully invested, the commander- 
in-chief issued a general order to his troops, appealing 
to their patriotism in the most eloquent terms. He \ 
closed by saying, — Can the citizens of a free coun* \ 
try, who have taken up arms to defend its rights, 1 
think of submitting to an army composed of merce- i 
nary soldiers, reluctant Canadians, goaded to the ! ^ 
field by the bayonet, and of wretched naked savages ? J 
Can the breast of an American soldier, when he casta » 
his eyes to the opposite shore, the scene of his conn- 
try's triumphs over the savage foe, be' influenced by 
any other feelings than those of glory ? Is not this 
army composed of the same materials with that which y 
14 
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fought «&d conquered under the immortal Wayne t 

Yes, fellow-soldiers, your general .sec?; your counten- 
aiicts beam with the snmo fire tliat he witnessed on 
that glorious occaaiou; and although it would be the 
height of presumption to compare himself to that 
hero, he hoaate of being that hero'a pnpiL To your 
posts, then, fellow-soldiers, and remember that the 
eyes of your country are upon you." 

By the time the enemy were prepared to open their 
batteries upon the fort, the American troops had com- 
pleted a grand tower, about twelve feet high, upon a 
base of twenty feet, three hundred yards long, on the 
most elevated ground, through the middle of the camp, 
calculated to ward off the shot from the enemy *s bat- 
teries. Orders were given for all the tents in front 
to be instantly moved into the rear, whieh waa effected 
in a few momoita. The enemy's efforts, therefore, to 
bombard and cannonade the American lines was en- 
tirely thwarted, and all tin u immense labor in erect- 
ing their batteries was rendered useless. The em- 
bankment of earth behind which our troops now re- 
tired entirely obscured the whole army, while it served 
as a perfect protection against the British fire. Not 
a tent nor a soldier was to be seen; but, notwith- 
standing the futility of the attempt, Proctor still kept 
up a tremendous fire upon the fort, and continued it 
for five days, at grent e^Epense of powder and ball, 
but little injury to the Americfku troops, only one man 
being killed and four wounded during the whole tine. 

On the 3rd of May, Proctor sent a flag to t)ie for^ 
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by Major Chambers, and very coolly amnmoned Gen- 
eral Harrison to surrender. Chambers assured him 

that the greiit ;inxiety of the British commander, in 
thus summoning him to surrender, was to spare the 
effusion of human blood ! and that his force was so 
nnmerons, that it would be impossible to withstand it. 
He also assured him tiiat, unless the itenericans at 
once surrendered at discretion, and throw themselves 
upon the tender mercies of the author of the but- 
cheries at the Biver Kaisin, they might expect to be 
indiscriminately massacred in cold blood. 

As might have been expected, from the character 
for courage and gallantry winch General Harrison 
had acquired and so well sustained, this insolent Buni- 
mons was treated with the contempt anything from 
the infamous Proctor so well deserved. He, as well 
as erery officer and soldier under his command, pre-^ 
ferred instant death to the ignominy of surrendering 
to such a monster, even if they had any faith in his 
promises of protection- But they had none. He 
had already forfeited his honor, as well as all 
claims to the respect of mankind, for his infamous 
barbarities* To look for mercy at the hands of a 
man who had thus outraged erery principle of truth 
and every feeling of humanity, required a degree of 
credulity that his conduct had not inspired in General 
Harrison. 

He expressed his surprise at the demand^ espe- 
cially under ihe circumstances in whidi it was made, 
looking upon it as an intentional uumlt <m the part of 
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Proctor. This, however, Major Chambers disclaimed 
in behalf of the British commander, but intimated to 
liiiii at the same tinie that he was in suflicieiit force to 
compel his demand. To this Ueneral Harrison re- 
plied, that he believed he had very correct informa- 
tion as to Proctor's force, and that it was not such as 
to create th^least apprehension for the resnit of the 
contest, "whatever shape be might thereafter be pleased 
to give to it. He de?ired Major Chambers to assure 
him, however, that the fort would never be sur- 
rendered to him, and that should it fall into his hands, 
it wonid he in a manner ealcnlated to do him more 
honor and to give him a larger claim npon the grati- 
tude of his government than any capitulation could 
possibly do. 

Finding how little he had to hope, either from his 
threats or from the force of his arms, the siege was 
renewed with redoubled vigor, and the firing was 

kept up on both sides with great energy. The savages 
even mounted into the tops of trees with the object 
of firing down into the fort, and by this means suc- 
ceeded in killing and wounding several men. General 
Harrison now began to feel the most anxious sofien 
tude to receive intelligence of the approach of Gen- 
eral Clay, to whoiii, it will Le recollected, he had 
fcome days before dispatched a special express for the 
purpose of urging him to forward the Kentucky vol- 
unteers with all possible speed. But his anxiety was 
soon to be relieved, for late in the night of the 4th 
of May, a small party under Major Trimble and Oap- 
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tein OHrvr, reaclidl Hie fotty with tlie grmtifying in- 
formation that (Jeneral Clay was but a few miles 
ibbove the Itapids, with a considerable reinforcement. 

Immediately upon receiving this intelligencei Gei^ 
eral Harrison dispatched orders to him, requesting 
him to detach eight hundred men for the purpoee of 
landing on the other side and attacking the enemy's 
batteries. In the meantime, he embraced the favora- 
ble opportunity given by the timely arrival of Gen- 
eral Clay's reinforcementSi for completing the 
rangements for a sortie he had planned some time 
before. The sortie was destgned to be made upon the 
side of the fort commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Miller, of the nineteenth United States infantry, 
simnltaaeonsly with the attack to he made upon the 
enemy's batteries by the detaehment under Colonel 
Ihldley, from General Clay's reinferoement. The at- 
tack was admirubly planned, and shriuld it prove suc- 
cessful, the enemy would be compelled to raise the 
eaege immediately. The duty assigned to Colonel Dud« 
ley was executed with ability, and he landed h» men in 
good order. He then advanced at once to the* enemy's 

cannon, and \y\th such determined bravery, that four 
of their batteries were carried almost instantly, and 
the British regulars and Indians were at ouoe put to 
flight 

The victory of Cotonel Daikj seemed to he 
complete and dednve; but it was soon tamed into a 

defeat. A large body of Indians^ under the cele- 
brated Tecumthe, wece on tbeir route to the British 
14* 
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camp, when they met the fugitives whom Dudley had 
80 signally beaten. This body was immediately or- 
dered to fonn an ambuaii, and to await the approach 
of the Americansi while a few Indians were to act as 

decoys. After having executed bis orders, Colonel 
[Dudley ordered a retreat; but hi?* men, flushed with 
victory, and desirous of avenging their murdered fel- 
low-soldiers at FrenditowQ^ pushed on in pursuit of 
the flying foe with an impetuosity that nothing could 
renst. Their commander attempted in vain to check 
their headlong career, and even threatened them with 
summary punishment, but without effect, and in a few 
moments they found themselves drawn into the snare 
that had been set for them, surronnded by a force 
three times their nnmber. A dreadful battle now en* 
sued, in which the Kentuckians fought with their 
usual desperate courage; but they were fighting 
against tremendous odds, both in numbers and posi- 
tioni and were finally slanghtered, with the exception 
of one hundred and flfty» who smcceeded in. making 
their escape. Colonel Dudley, in attempting to cut 
his way through the enemy to the river, was killed, 
having fought with great gallantry throughout the 
bloody engageniimts.'*' 

The mttfortnne that befbl Oolcmel Dudley 'm some 
measure disconcerted the plan of the sortie under 
Colonel Miller, though it did not deter him from sal- 
lying forth at the head of three hundred men and as- 
saulting the whole of Htm British workSi manned by 
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three iittndred and fifty regulars and §ye huudred In* 
dians. Xn attack, whick was inade with an im- 
petaositj that overcame every obstacle, he drove the 
mmy from their principal batteries, spiked their can- 
non, and returned to the fort with forty-two prisou- 
ers. When the great disparity of force between the 
Americans and British, and the advantageous posi- 
tion of the enemj are oonsidered, the sortie of Colonel 
Miner must be looked upon as one of the most sue- 
cessful and gailant actions of the whole war. Every 
man fought with the courage of a hero, and indeed 
every man made himself a hero by his noble con- 
dnct. 

The attack was cfmimeiiced agunst the Canadians 

and Indians by Major Alexander's battalion, and was 
foiluwed by Colonel Miller in a gailant and irresisti- 
ble charge against the British regulars. Amongst 
the officers in these two attacks were Captains Crog* 
han, Langham, Bradford and Waring^ and Lieuten- 
ants Gwynne and Campbell. A company of Ken- 
tuckians, comiDanded l)y Captain Lebree, who had 
distinguished himseit at Jb renchto^; n, won new honors 
by their brave conduct in this gallant action."^ 

Though Colonel Dudley was finally defeated bj 
bebg drawn into an ambush, the complete snocess'of 
his attack upon the British batteries, and Colonel 
Miller's equally successful sortie, had taught Proctor 
a profitable lefison, and proved to him that, in any- 
tyng like an equal contest, the Americans were more 

» IttaolHiarWt^ 
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thau a match for his bbod-thirstj allies and his almost 
equally ferociont regulars. He was therefore quite 
willing for a ceesation of boatilitiee, which took plsoe 
for the three daje following the sortie. Flags fre^ 
passed betwoea the besiegers and the besieged 
during this temporary calm, and arrangements were 
entered into for the exchange of prisoners. Tecam- 
the agreed to release his claims to the persons taken 
by the Indians, prorided some Wyandots, to the num- 
ber of forty, were delivered up. Proctor also pro- 
mised to furnish a list of the killed, wounded and 
prisoners; but he again forfeited his word ; the pro* 
mise was never folfiUed."^ 

Thus terminated this siege at the end of thirteen 
days. It had not only reflected honor on General 
Hanisun and his brave little army, and the Ameri- 
can character, but convinced the butcher Proctor that, 
whatever Tictims he might thenceforth procure to feed 
his own and the appetites of his saTage auxiliaries 
npon, he must fight for, and that they wonld he dearly 
purchased. His speedy retreat from Port Meigs, af- 
ter all his vaunted parade and impudent threats, were 
as disgraceful to his generalship, and as mortifying 
to his vanity, as his prerions butcheries of defenceless 
men and hu want of trath were dishonorable to hha' 
as a soldier and a gentleman. 

The loss of the Americans in the fort was eighty- 
one killed and one hundred and eighty-nine wounded, 
seventy of whom were Kentoekj Tolunteers. This 

# jiitilMaiMtt* 
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does not include the killed and wounded under Colonel 
Dudley. The force under Proctor was reported at five 
hundred and fifty regulars, eight hundred militia, and 
fifteen hundred Indians, — ^the latter of whom fought 
with great courage, frequently saving their allies from 
total destruction. 

After the cessation of hostilities, the savages re- 
turned to their homes, in accordance with an almost 
uniyersal custom, and in spite of all the influence Te- 
cumthe could exert. Proctor was so much weakened 
by this defection of his allies, that be was compelled 
precipitately to retreat, and to leave behind him, in 
his haste to make his escape, many valuable articles. 

In reflecting upon the siege of Fort Meigs, a jo* 
dicious writer'*' expresses the opinion that it was for- 
tunate fbr the American cause that the enterprise of 
Genera] Proctor against that fort was delayed so 
long. Had he been ready to sail as soon as the lake 
hocame navigable, and so timed his movements as to 
arrive at the fort during the first week in April, im- 
mediately after the last militia of the winter campaign 
had been discharged, and before General Harrison 
arrived with reiiiforcements, he must have succeeded 
against that post. The garrison was then left very 
weak, being considerably less than five hundred eflec- 
tire men. The works, too, were then very incomplete, 
and entirely too large for that of soldiers successfully 
to defend, as the fortified camp included seven or 
eight acres of land. 
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Th« capture of Fort Meigs would have be^ « 

mofit seriooB loss to tbe eonntrj, as it contsined nearly 

all the artillery and military stores of the north- 
western army, bebiJes a large amount of provisiuns. 
General Ilarrisou repeatedly pressed upon the atteii* 
tlon of the government, daring the winter, the neces- 
sity of preparing a force to take the place of the 
militia then in service. Bnt instead of this, the new 
Secretary of AVar, John Armstronjr, who had been 
appointed to that oiiice the preceding February, in 
place of William Eastis, at the critical moment when 
the last of those troops were disbanded, restricted 
General Harrison to the use of regulars, which were 
still to be levied in a country where it was almost im- 
possible to raise a regiment of regulars through the 
whole year. Without the aid of the Ohio and Ken- 
tnckj militia, which the general called into service 
without the authority and contrary to the views of the 
War Department, it is highly probable that the im* 
portant post at the Rapids would have fallen into the 
hands of Proctor, and the bloody scenes of French- 
town been re-enacted* 
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CHAPTEB X. 

With the raising of the siege of Fort Meigs were 
611 pen (led ofiensive operations on both sides for a con- 
siderable time. The troops were to remain at that 
poet and Upper Sandusky until the completion of the 
naTal preparations on Lake Erie, whichwere then in 
a considerable state of forwardness. Without the 
command of that lake^ little of consequence could be 
accomplished, and any attempt either to recover De< 
troit or snbdoe Maiden, objects which General Har- 
rison as well as the government had much at heart, 
"Would bo worse than useless, while it w:is in the hands 
of the enemy. The troops, therefore, must necessarily 
remain in a state of inactivity a great part of the 
smnmer, awaiting the completion of the fleet desSgned 
to co-operate with the army in those favorite ob- 
jects. 

While awaiting this event, therefore. General 
Harrison returned to l^rankiington for the purpose 
of organising the forces which were to be concen- 
trated at that place. In the course of the summer, 
deputiee from the yarious Indian tribes residing in 
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Ohio, and from some of those in the territories of In» 
diana and Dlinois, waited npon him at Franklington, 

and volunteered their services for the campaign into 
Canada. It had been the general policy of tlic gov- 
ernment not to employ any of the friendly Indians in 
the service of the United States. The only exception to 
this human policy was in employing a small hodj under 
the command of the celebrated Logan, a nephew of Te- 
cumthe. But the advice to them to remain neutral 
could not be comprehended, as they looked upon it 
as an indirect imputation upon their courage. Gen*- 
erai Harrison finally consented to receive them into 
his service, bat only npon the condition that they 
should spare their prisoners, and not make war upon 
defenceless women and children. 

He informed Tarke, the oldest Indian in the 
western country, who was at the head of the deputa* 
tion, that he would be able to judge by the conduct of 
the Indians who might enter his service, whether the 
British could restrain those in their army from the 
horrible cruelty they had perpetrated. If the In- 
dians under him would forbear such conduct, it would 
satisfy him that Proctor could also restrain them if he ^ 
wished to do so. He humorously told the deputation 
that he had been informed that Proctor had promised 
to deliver him into the hands of Teeumthe, if he had 
succeeded at Fort Meigs, to be treated as that war* 
rior might think proper. As a fair offset to this lib* 
eral offer, he promised them that, if Proctor should 
fall into his hands, they should have him as their 
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prisoner, on condition that they w ould agree to treat 
him as a squaw, and put petticoats on him, for he 
must be a cowarfl, deserving only such treatment, 
who would kill a defenceless prisoner.* 

There is little doubt that the promise to deliver 
General Harrison, and all who fought at Tippecanoe, 
over to Tecumthe, if the attack on Fort Meigs should 
prove successful, with the understanding that they 
w^ere to be burned at the stake, was true* Major 
Ball ascertained this fact from the prisoners, desert- 
ters and Indians, all of whom agree as to its truth ; 
and besides, it is sustained by the previous conduct 
and well-established character of Proctor, thoueli in- 
consistent with the conduct of Tecumthe after the 
treaty of Vincennes.f 

Though the ilulare of the expedition against Fort 
Meigs, and the consequent dispersion of many of the 
British allies, hid to a considerable extent checked 
the depredations of the savages upon the more thickly 
inhabited parts of the country, they still continued to 
attack the settlements along the borders of the lake 
from Frenehtown to Erie. Their inroads, however, 
received a temporary check from a squadron of horse 
under Major Ball, a brave and valuable officer. As 
he was descending the Sandusky with only twenty* 
two men, he was fired upon by about the same num- 
ber of savages, from an amlmseade. He promptly 
charged upon them, drove them from their hiding 
places, and after an obstinate contest, in which both 

* SlMtehes of HftniaoB* f Oawira. 
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parties fought witli great coura<^o, the Indiaiui were 
defeated, and the whole hand killed to a man. The 
Indians fooght with the ferocity of despair, hut diseip- 
line prevailed over their savage desperation. 

A hasty glance at the o|)e rations of the northern 
army under General Dearborne. The British Gov- 
ernment during the past winter had made extensive 
preparations for the defense of Canada, and had sent 
a large nnmher of troops to Halifax, for the purpose 
of being employed in that object. Great care and 
encrjry had also been n?cd in disciplining the militia of 
Canada for the same purpose, while little had been 
done on the American side toward the conquest of 
that Province, hk consequence of the nnpopnlarity 
of the war in the northern part of the nnion, it was 
diflBcult to prevail on the States to call out the militia. 
The favorahle moment for the conquest of Canada, 
therefore, seemed to have passed, though the hope 
was still indulged that something might still be 
done, if a proper spirit eonld he roused in the north- 
ern States, especially if the command of the lakes 
could be obtained; there was no doubt entertained 
that the whole of Upper Canada, at least, must tall. 

Several acts of hostility took place, also, during 
the winter on the northern frontier. In Febroary, 
a small party of British passed over from Canada, os* 
tensibly in search of deserters, during which they com- 
mitted many wanton depredations upon the houses 
and property of American citizens. JDetennined to 
avenge these injuries, Major Forsyth, who commanded 
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at OgdeBsbnrgli, took part of a company of lidemeiiy 
with several TolunteerB, and entered Canada with each 
eelerity that he snrprieed the Britnh general at Blia- 

abethtown, took fifty-two prisoners and a considerable 
amount of public property, after which he returned to 
Ogdensburgh without the loss of a man. Shortly af- 
ter this exploit, on the 2l8t of Fepnuajf the British 
made an attack npon Ogdensburgh, with a force of 
twelve hundred men, and siAiceeded with the vastly 
superior force in expelling Major Forsyth from the 
town, but not until after a sharp contest, iu which the 
Americans lost twenty men in killed and wounded, 
and the enemy twice that number. 

It was determined by the commander-in-chief to 
make a descent upon Canada, by such a force as should 
at least make itself felt. For this purpose General 
Zebulon Pike, one of the mo3t accomplished officers 
and bravest men in the army, and a gentleman who 
was as highly beloyed by the soldiers for his noble 
qualities of heart as he was respected and honored 
for his bravery and accomplishments, was selected for 
this rcHpuiisible enterprise. After a conference be- 
tween the commander and chief, it was determined 
that the contemplated expedition should be directed 
against York in Upper Canada. The fleet under 
Commodore Chauncey was ordered to co-operate with 

General Dearbome, in his plans of whatever charac- 
ter. On the 27th of April belauded his troops, destin- 
ed for the attack about two miles from York, in spite of 
the most obstinate efforts of the British and Xadiftoa 
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to prevent him. Having succeeded in landing all his 
troops, in the m'hht of a destructive fire, he gallautly 
charged the enemy and drove them all from their po- 
sitions at the poiat of the bayonet. They then fled 
to the fort in all speed. 

He at once fonned his lines and commenced the 
attack, carrying several of the batteries and driving 
the enemy wilhm the garrison. Suspecting that some 
stratagem was designed from the fact that the British 
appeared to have deserted their barracks, he dis- 
patched Lieutenant Riddle to learn the sttnation of 
the enemy. While waiting the return of Riddle he 

seated himself upon the stump of a tree, after liavmg 
humanely removed a wounded British soldier to a 
place of security, when suddenly an explosion took 
place that shook the veiy earth. The magazine had 
blown npy and instantly the air was filled with huge 
stones and fragments of wood which were rent asun- 
der and whirled aloft with tremendous force. The 
magazine contained five hundred barrels of powder. 
This was the treacherous and cowardly stratagem 
General Pike had feared, bat the precise nature of 
which he could not hare foreseen. 

Immense quantities of these broken and blackened 
fragments fell amoncrst the victorious columns of the 
Americans, causing a havoc which the arms of the 
enemy could not effect in a fair and honorable con- 
test. Upwards of two hundred Americans were thus 
killed and wounded in a manner scarcely more credit" 
able or less barbarous than the Frenchtown massa< 
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ere. Amongst the number slain was the beloved and 
heroic Pike. But thougli for a moment confounded 
bj the shock and the dreadful havoc in their ranks, the 
brave troops almost instantly rallied, closing up their 
broken oolumns snd giving^ in their tum, three loud 
cheers* General Pike^ though mortally wounded, 
preserved his undaunted spirit. With his last breath 
he addressed them in words of cheerful confidence. 
"Move on," he exclaimed, "my brave fellows, and 
avenge yonr general." The appeal was instantly 
obeyed, and with sack irresistible impetoositj ai^ 
gallantry as to overwhelm their treaeherons foes, and 
soon the British flag was presented to Pike. At four 
o'clock the Americans were in possession of the town ; 
and all the troops of the garrison, regulars and mili- 
tia, naval officers and seamen, were snrrendered pris- 
oners of war. All the pnblic stores were given np^ 
but private property and the rights of the dtiaens 
were strictly respected. 

The American loss, until the blowing up of the 
magazine, was inconsiderable. By this characteristic 
act of base treadiery and cowardice, the number was 
increased to three hundred in killed and wounded. 
About three hundred British surrendered prisoners of 

war, be&ides the killed and wounded. But, a? might 
have been expected from the treachery displayed by 
the British general in attempting to blow up the 
whole American force, the terms of the stipulation 
were not faithfully observed, for a large amount of 
pnblio property was dastnoyed after the capitulation. 
16* 
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The next enterpriae of importance was an attaek 
upon Fort George and Fort Erie. Both tbeee forta 

were captured, and all the Jiritish fortifications along 
the shore fell into tlie hands of the Americans on the 
27th of May. In these operations Colonel iScott, 
now commander-in-chief of the army of the United 
States^ and then an accomplished officer, distinguish- 
ed himself, as he had the year before at Queenstown, 
as did also General Ijojd. Commodore Cliaiincej, 
who commanded our little navy on the lake, co-ope- 
rated with the land forces and added greatly to the 
success of the American arms. Commodore Oliyer 
H. Ferry also signalised himself in these varioas 
moTements. The day after the battle, Lieutenant 
Perry ^vas dispatched to Black Rock v.ith iiity men 
for the purpose of taking five vessels to Erie, and to 
prepare the squadron at that place for commencing 
operations, in conjunction with General Harrison, as 
.early as the 15th of June. 

A few days after the battle of Forts George and 
Erie, the battle of Stoney Creek was fought. Though 
this action resulted in the accidental capture of both 
General Chandler and General Winder, two Ameri- 
can officers of distinction and acknowledged bravery, 
they were nevertheless beaten in the action, with 
great loss. Their killed and wounded amounted to 
more than double that of the Americans, besides one 
hundred prisoners captured by the Americans. But 
these movements of General Dearborne against the 
British fortifications on Uie Niagara had well nigh 
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cost the Americans dear. Taking advantage of the 
absence of the troops and fleet, the British made an 
attack upon Sacket's Harbor, the depoeitory of all 
our nayal and military storesy both those captured at 
York and those accumnlated for a year past for the 
contemplaicJ oporations against Canada, and a place, 
therefore, of the utmost importance. The attack, how- 
ever, proved unsuccessful, through the judgment and 
vell-managed stratagem of General Brown. As usual, 
Sir George Ftovost, who commanded the attack, boast- 
fully claimed a victory after his return to Canada. 

The next enterprise of the British was a predato- 
ry incursion to the village of Sodus, principally with 
the view of. destroying some stores that had been de- 
posited there. But their stores being concealed In the 
woods upon their approach, and exasperated at their 
disappointment, they set fire to the most valuable 
part of the village, and continned their devastaliuua 
until they were compelled precipitately to retreat. 
Shortly after this. Lieutenant Colonel Berstler was 
defeated in an attempt to dislodge the enemy from 
La Gouse's house, about seventeen miles from Fort 
George. After having been attacked by a greatly 
superior force, while in the execution of this object, he 
and his whole party were compelled to surrender.* 

The British, having been greatly reinforced a few 
days after, invested the American camp. During 
^e remainder of this and the ensuing month a war 
of poats was kept up between the two armies. On 
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the 8th of July a severe skirmish took place, in which 
nearly the whole force on both sides was engaged; . 
but it ended in no important result. The British, 
hoverery succeeded in captwring Lieutenant £ldridge| 
an accomplislied young officer, and ten men, who were 
never afterwards heard of. They were tindotibtedly 
handled over to the savapres, and by thcin inhumanly 
murdered. Three days after they attacked Black 
Rock, but were compelled to betake themselves to 
their boats, in great haste, almost immediately after 
landfng. On the 28th of July, Colonel Winfield ScotI 
andertuok another expedition against York, which had 
been recaptured by the British. He lauded suddenly 
at the head of three hundred men, destroyed the pub- 
lie stores, released a number of prisoners, and re- 
turned to Sacket's Harbor, with bat a trifling loss. 

The enemy's ambidon seem to have been quite 
Batisfied by this kind of warfare, during June and 
July, and they pursued it with a zest which showed 
that their hearts were in the cause. They continued 
their war open such peaceable citiiens, and their out- 
rages upon such priyate property, as they could readi 
without too much exposure. They laid waste the 
country along the borders of Lake Champlain. All 
the public buildings at Plattsburgh were wantonly 
burnt, and a large amount of private property car- 
ried. Similar outrages were also cvmrniitted at Swan- 
ton, in Vermont. On. the lakes, little of importance 
to either side was accomplished during these months. 
Commodore Ghauncey attempted to bring &t James 
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Yeo to an ^igagement on Lake Ontario^ but without 
success. 

At tbe Souths in the meantime, the enemy had 
proseouted the war with even less of the usages of 
oiviliBed nations than at the North ; cruelty and de> 

strucLioii marked tlicir course. Sometime in Febru- 
ary, an attack was made upon Lewistown, on the 
Delaware, by Commodore Beresford; but the town 
making a gallant resastanoe, he was compelled to 
abandon the enterprise. But, on the Chesapeake, 
they were more sooeessful. It was here that the n<v 
torious Cockburn, who commanded the Britisli block- 
ading squadron, acquired the reputation which has 
rendered his name infamous throughout the world, 
and given him a standing, in the eyes of all civilized 
eoontries, second only to that of I^octor. This mis- 
erable creature commenced operations as a rear-admi- 
ral in the British navy, by attacking and robbing 
detached farm-house wantonly slaughtering cattle 
that he could carry off, and by arming slaves against 
their masters. Emboldened by his success in robbing 
hen-roosts, and decoying women and children, he next 
turned his attention to objects offering richer plunder. 

His first achievement on a large scale was against 
the village of Frenchtown, containing six dwelling- 
houses, two store-honses, and a few stables, which he 
gallantly captured, carrying off' as usual a consider- 
able amount of private property stored there. This 
exploit was followed by the still bolder one of burn- 
ing Havre de Grace, a village of thirty houses, situ- 
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ated on the Susquehanna. Amongst other acts of 
braverj, during the burning of this town, they offered 
the groesest insultB to the women, tearing their clotliee 
from their baeksy and mbjecting them to ahnost everj 
outrage. Having stolen all the private property that 
hud been spared from tlie flames, and laying waste 
the country for miks around, they suspended the 
work of destruction for the work of something else 
to destroy. Following these victories oyer unarmed 
eitizens and defenceless women and children, was the 
destruction of Georgetown and Frederidcton, Mary- 
land, both of which were plundered of everything 
valuable before being burned. Not long after these 
achievements, so honorable to the British arms, and 
so much in keeping with the chivalry and hnmenity 
of British officers, their fleet was greatly increased 
by the arrival of Admiral Warren from the West 
Indies. 

It was soon ascertained that the first formidable 
enterprise of the English, after the reinforcement of 
their fleet, was an attack upon Norfolk. But before 
this ccyild be successfully undertaken, it was necessary 
to subdue the forts by which it was protected. Cra- 
ney Island was the first of these, and it ^vas attacked 
with great fury on the 22nd of May ; but they were 
repulsed with loss, several of their boats sunk, and 
their whole force compelled to make a piecipitate re- 
treat. To revenge themselves, however, for this de- 
feat, they proceeded to pillage the town of IlampLon, 
about eighteen miles from I^orfolk ; but they met with 
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a warm reception, and, bat for the immense siiperi- 
mntj of forcci would have been defeated. After they 
had got poeseBsion of the town^ the most shocking 
outrages were committed upon the inhabitants. Full 

license was given the soldiers to gratify their passions ; 
and such acts of brutality and blood-thirsty cruelty 
were perpetrated as never before disgraced the sol- 
diers of any civilixed nation. 

Haying satiated his thirst for blood and plunder, 
or rather having exhausted the means of gratifying 
it on the Cliesapeake, the hen-roost robbing admiral 
proceeded farther south in search of new objects to 
display his gallantry upon. He commenced his ca* 
reer there by various depredations in North Carolina^ 
quite as honorable as those by which he had already 
distinguished himself. 

Though all the legitimate evils of war were expe- 
rienced north of the Chesapeake, none of the bar- 
barities which disgraced Oockburn's career were per- 
petrated. Nor, indeed, were there any very important 
movements or exploita of any kind on the northern 
coast. An atteoipt of considerable pretension was 
made upon New London, or rather an attempt was 
threatened, but the place was so well fortified that 
was aband<med. 

While these events were transpiring,-^vents that 
were, in the main, as dishonorable to the British name 
as they were annoying to the Americans, — our gallant 
little navy had been running a career of glory that 
filled the breast of every American with pride, and 
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the hearts of our enemies with mortification. One of 
the most brilliant of this series of victories was the 
capture of the ^'Peacock," Captain Peake^ by the 
Hornet^'' Captain Lawrence, on the 28rd of Febro- 
arj, 1812. The "Peacock" was of somewhat supe- 
rior force to the " Hornet." The action only lasted 
fifteen minutes, during which the enemy was literally 
cut to pieces, and went down before her crew conld 
be rescued by the utmost efforts of Captain Lawrence 
and bis crew. 

This brilliant victory, however, was more than 
cotinterbalanced by the capture of the " Chesapeake," 
commanded by the victor of the " Peacock,*' by the 
British frigate Shannon,'' on the 21st of June fol- 
lowing. This calamity was owing, not to the want 
of conrage and good conduct in Captain Lawrence, 
but must be attributed to the character of his crew^ 
most of whom had but just been enlisted. Many of 
his officers were also sick ; and, worse than all, seve- 
ral foreigners had crept into the ship's crew, who had 
■ncceeded in poisoning their minds. This rictory 
made the British nation almost wild with joy, as it 
seemed to afford them some hope that the American 
navy was not quite invincible, a fact about which they 
were beginning to have their doubts. This hope was 
considerably strengthened by the capture of the Ar- 
gus," after having for two months committed great 
havoc upon the shipping of the enemy in the English 
channel. 

On the 6th of beptcmhcr, these misfortunes were 
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partly compensated bj the brilliant victory of the 
American brig finterprise," Lieutenant Command- 
ant William Burrows^ over the Brit»h frigate Box- 
er/* of superior force. But this victory ma pur- 
cliased mth. the life of the hrave Burrows, the only 
man killed on board the " Enterprize." The com- 
mander of the Boxer was aleo kiUed. On the 26th 
of the same month, Commodore Rogers returned after 
a most sttccessfttl cruise of five months» having cap- 
tured a large numher of British merchant veseels, 
and the British war schooner, "Highflier," a tender 
to Admiral Wancn. The " Congress,*' Captain 
Smith, which put to sea with the " President," re- 
turned on the 12th of Decemher, having also captured 
a large numher of the enemy's vessels and two armed 
brigs. 

Besides these brilliant achievements, — for even 
the actions in which the " Chesapeake" and "Argus** 
were captured added to our naval renown,— on the 
part of our vessels of war, the American private 
cruisers rendered valuable service to the country, 
and aided to convince our proud and powerfiil enemy 
that America would, at no distant day, dispute the 
claim of Great Britain to mistress of the sea. In 
the engagement between the Comet" and a Portu- 
guese brig and three armed merchantmen, Captain 
Boyle, the commander of the Comet," after fighting 
them all for several hours, compelled the brig, though 
double l»is-own force, to make her escape, and cap- 
tured one of the merchantmen. Little less brilliant 
16 
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was the action between the privateer **Deeit!ir" and 
the British vessel of war "Dominica," in which the 
latter was captured, after a hard coatest. Maaj 
other actiona equally honorable to our brave seameiiy 
•ad equally beneficial to the American eamcy we 
fought during the emuM^ and imiaeMe damage waa 
doue to Britidh commerce. 
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OHAPTBB XI. 

HAVING tlins given a. very meagre glance at some 
of the leading events transpiring at the North, along 
the Atlantie eoorsey and on the ocean, daring this 
second year of the trar, the histoiy of operations 
with which General Harrison was more immediate!/ 
connected will be resumed. In these occurrences, 
important preparations were being made by him at 
the West. PabUc attration was directed to that 
quarter with great aiudetj, and the northern army 
remained almost with folded arms, awaiting the cam* 
paii^n upon ^vhich lie ^vas about to enter, and of the 
daily anticipated contest for the command of Lake 
Erie. The British labored with eqoid diligence to 
strengthen themselves^ fnllj alive as they were to the 
fatal consequences of defeat ^ther on the lake or bj 
land. Troops were therefore constantly anriring to 
reinforce Proctor's army, and to enable him to follow 
up any advantage that might be obtained over our 
fleet.* 

On the other hand, the people of Ohio and Ken* 

♦ Braokenridge raising reiaforeements and organising. 
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tucky were ni ikin^' tliO most patriotic sacrifices in 
seconding the eflorts of General HarrisoD. One uni- 
Teraal feeling of excitement preTailed amoDgst the 
pe<^le; and had the exigencies of the conntrj re- 
quired it, erery man capable of bearing arms would 
cheerfully have marched to her defence at whatever 
sacrifice. Fifteen thousand inen, — three times the 
number required, — ^promptly responded to the call of 
the patriotic Governor Meigs of Ohio ; and the noble- 
hearted Shelby, Governor of Kentacky, declared his 
intention of putting himself at the head of the yolun- 
teers of that State, ^vhose number he limited to four 
thousand, with the determination of avenging their 
murdered friends and brothers. 

General Harrison, who, it will be recollected^ was 
left at Franklinton with his army fj^^r actiye ^^ra- 
tions, received information in June that Fort Meigs 
•was again invested. But this proved to be a false 
alarm ; and, after satisfying himself that the enemy 
had no such immediate intention, he returned to 
liower Sanj^usky. From that place, he set off for 
Cleveland, on business connected with the public 
stores accumulated there, and to Lattcu the cum« 
pletion of boats designed for transporting the army 
across the lake. On the 23rd of July, a body of 
eight hundred Indians passed Fort Meigs, and it was 
supposed they contemplated an attack upon Fort Win- 
chester. Two days afterwards, a large body of In- 
dians and BriLi;?h, amounting to not less than five 
thousand men, mostly Indians, passed in the same 
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direction. This was the largest anny of Indians ever 
assembled on any occasion during the army. 

General Harrison, however, came to the conclu- 
sion that this movement against Fort Meigs was de- 
signed to divert his attention from Lower Sandiiakyy 
the real object of attack. The remit proved the re- 
markable accuracy of his judgment. He immediately 
removed his head quarters to Seneca, nine miles above 
that place. He could thus fall back upon Upper San- 
dusky, should oircamstancee render it neeeesary, and ' 
move to the relief of Fort Meigs, ae theee two pointa 
were of far more importance than Lower Sandusky. 
Major George Croghan, with one hundred and sixty 
regulars, was left at the latter place for the defence 
of Fort Stephenson. The number of troops at 
Seneca amounted to only ox hundred, a force entirely 
too small to advance upon Fort Meigs. Captain Mc 
Cune was sent back to General Clay, then in com- 
mand of that post, with information that, as early as 
the commander-in-chief could collect a sufficient num« 
ber of troopsi he would relieve that fort. But the 
day after the return of the express, the enemy raised 
the siege, and, as had been foreseen by Ckneral Har- 
rison, the British sailed round into Sandusky Bay, 
while the Indians marched across the country to aid 
in the attack upon Lower Sandusky, now satisfactorily 
ascertained to be the real object against which their 
aSbrts were to be directed.* 

On the 21st of April of this year, General Har* 

* skaa^A at teyfeai HmiStai. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^p^^^^p ^^^p ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

16* 
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ris4ni bad writlen to the Seoretaiy of War, adTbing him 

that he should cause tlie movements of the enemy to be 
narrowly watched ; })ut that in the event of his land- 
ing at Xiowcr Sanciiusky it could not, m his opinion, 
bo Bared, and he should cause it to be evacuated and 
the arms there removed. Shortly before the express 
from Fort Meigs reached General Harrison, he, in 
company with Major Croghan and other oflGiccrs, Lad 
e\aiiiirHMl Fort Stephenson, and come to the conclu- 
aiou that it could not be defended against heavy artil- 
ler/y and that it then must be abandoned and bnmty' 
proTided a retreat could be safely effected. In the 
orders giren Major Croghan, be was immediately to 
retreat in case he could discover the approach of the 
enemy with cannon, in season to do so, and to destroy 
all the public stores. It was suggested that the at- 
tempt to retreat in the face of an Indian force would 
.be Tain, and that against such an enemy, howeyer 
great, the garrison would be safe. 

Immediately upon information being received by 
the commander-in-chief, a council of war was held, 
composed of McArthur, Cass, Bull, Wood, Holmes^ 
HnldU, Pan], and Graham, who were onanimously of 
opinion that Fort Stephenson was untenable against 
heavy artillery, and that the garrison should be with- 
drawn and the place destroyed, upon the approach of 
the enemy. An order was therefore forthwith sent to 
him, requiring him at once to abandon the fort, set 
Sre to it, and repair with bis command to head ^oar- 
tem. Ibis order did not reach Major Croghan until 
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the next day, the 30th of July. Ey this time he ivas 
of opinion that he would not retreat with safety, as 
the Indiaxis had surrooikded the fort in considerahle 
niunbers* 

III this opinion a majority of his officers concurrcl. 
They were equally decided in the o}>iiiion that tlie 
fort would he maintained, at any rate, until further 
instructiosB oonld be receiyed from head quarters. 
Mdjor Croghan therefore promptly acknowledged the 
receipt of this order, informing the commander-in- 
chief that it had been received too late to make good 
his retreat, and then laconically arlding, *'^ve have 
determined to maintain this places by heavens, wc 
can I " Not nnderatanding the motives which indficed 
this apparent disobedience of orders, nor the consid- 
eralions which prompted the use of such strong lan- 
guage, — the fear it mi^ht fall into the hnivh of the 
enemy, — next morning sent General Weils, under the 
escort of Colonel Ball and a detachment of dragoons 
to reliere Major Oroghan of his ordering him to re- 
paur to head qnarters. On his arrival there, he ex- 
plained his motives to the satisfaction of General 
Harrison, and was immediately after directed to re- 
sume his post, and fully authorized to defend the fort 
to the last. 

The next day it was sapposed that the British were 
within twenty miles of Fort Stephenson, approaching 
theplace by water. It was not till after twelve o'clock 

on the 1st of August, when the scouts that had been 
sent out by Genexal Harrison communicated this in- 
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formation to Major Croghan. In a few hours after, 
the fort was actuallj invested bj the British and In- 
dians. The force of the enemy amounted to fire 
hundred regnlarB and seven hundred Indians, under 
the command of the despicable General PhKStor. 
After he had made such a disposition of his troops 
ao rLiJikred it impossible for the garrison to escape, 
hs sent a flag of truce bj Colonel Elliot and Major 
Chambers, demanding the surrender of the fort, ac- 
companied with the usual threat of butcberj and 
massacre of the garrison should it persist in hold- 
ing out. 

Majur Croglian, linding that all his companions — 
who, like himself, were mere striplings-^would sup* 
port him to the last, declined the summonSi assuring 
the bearers that *^when the garrison sunrenderedy 
there would be none left to massacre, as it would not 
be given up while there was a man able to fight.** 
\Vhen the flag returned, bearing this Spartan-spirited 
reply, a brisk fire was opened from six-pounders in 
their boais, and from a howitBer, which was kept up 
during the night. The next morning it was disoor- 
ered that three sixes had been planted, under coyer of 
the darkness, within two hundred and fifty jards of 
the pickets, which shortly after commenced firing, 
with little effect. About four o'clock in the after- 
noon, the enemy having concentrated ids fire against 
the north-west angle of the fort, with the intention 
of making a breach, it was immediately strengthened 
by means of of fiour and sand. At the same 
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time, the six-pounder, the only piece of artillery in 
the fort, was carefully concealed in the bastion which 
covered the point to be assailed^ and loaded mih slags 
and grape shot. 

About five hundred of the enemy now advanced to 
attack the part where it was supposed the pickets had 
been injured, at the same time making several feints 
to draw the attention of the besieged from the real 
point to be assailed. Their force being thus disposed, 
a column of three hundred and fifty men, who were 
so completely enveloped in a density of smoke as not 
to be Been until they approached w^ithin twenty paces 
of the lines, advanced rapidly to tlie assault. A fire 
of musketry from the fort threw them for a moment 
into confusion; but they were quickly rallied by 
Colonel Short, who sprung over the outer works into 
the ditch, and commanded them to follow, character- 
istically exclaiming, " Give the d— d Yankees no 
quarter." Scarcely had the profane and inhuman 
order been uttered, when the six-pounder opened upon 
them a most destructive fire, killing their barbarous 
leader and twenty others, and wounding as many 
more. A volley of musketry was discharged upon 
the assailants with fatal effect. 

The officer who succeeded Colonel Short in the 
command, exasperated at meeting such opposite re- 
sistance from a parcel of boys, formed the broken 
columns anew, and again rushed to the onset with re* 
doubled fury. The six-pounder was again played 
upon them with the same terrible success as before, 
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and the vollejs from the musketry were poured in 
upon them in such rapid succession, and with such 
unerriDg certainty, that they were once more thrown 
into confusion^ and, in spite of the exertion of their 
officers, fled to an adjoining wood with even more 
speed than they had, but a few moments before, ex- 
ercist'il to gain, as they thought, so easy and so cer- 
tain prey. Their savage allies immediately followed 
them, and shortly after the assailants abandoned the 
attack in despair. Panic struck, they retreated to 
their boats in sullen silence, scarcely daring to cast 
their eyes towards the spot where so many of their 
companions had found a bloody grave, and where they 
had met with so ignominious a defeat from an enemy 
they held in so much contempt| and scarcely one- 
tenth their own number.* 

Glorious as was the conduct of the heroic Crog- 
han and hid brave companions in this gallant defence 
of a post decided by a council of war to be fenceless, 
it reflects scarcely more honor on the noble little 
band than their treatment towards their wounded 
enemies who had been left at their mercy by the 
British in their flight. Regardless of the fact that 
they were doomed to an indiscriminate massacre had 
they fallen into the hands of Proctor's butchers, and 
of every other consideration save the impulses of 
their own noble souk, they directed their whole 
efforts to relieving the sufferings of their wounded 
foes. Provisions and water were handed over the 

* BvKiokiniidgt* 
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pickets to them dunDg the night; and although a 
firing was still kept up upon th^ an opening was 
made, and manj of them were removed within the 

fort where thoy were immediately bup])]ied with sur- 
gical aid and every kindness and attention within the 
power of the victors aiown them. The fabled eastern 
prince, who offered the hand of his daughter to the 
man who would do the nohlest and most disinterested 
act, would have awarded the prize to Croghan, had 
he lived in that age. No fairer wreath can ailorn the 
brow of a soldier than such conduct, under such cir- 
cumstances. It was not BO much that tlie objects of 
his humane treatment were his own and his compan- 
ion's chosen and willing executions, as that they were 
the perpetrators of the Frenchtown massacre, that 
renders this act of magnanimity so truly noble. 

In this brilliant defense, the Americans' loss 
amounted to one killed and seven wounded. The 
enemj lost one hundred and fifty in killed and 
wounded, more than one-third of whom was killed. 
Upwards of fifty were found in and about the ditch 
after the enemy had Hed. The next morning it was 
discovered that the enemj had retreated, and with so 
much precipitation that they left behind them one 
boat, a considerable quantity of military stores, and 
upwards of seventy stands of arms. During the day, 
the Americans were engaged in buryinc^ their dead, 
with the honors of war^ and in providing for their 
wounded. 

This acbi^T^mfsnt) ep h^noraHe m every respect to 
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the gallant defenders of Fort Stephenson, or Fort San- 

dusky, called forth, as it deserred, the admiration of 
the whole American people. Major Croghan, together 
with Captain Hunter, Lieutenants Johnson and Baylor, 
and Ensigns Shipp and Duncan (the latter afterwards 
governor of Illinois), of the seventeenth regiment, as 
well as several other officers and volunteers, were 
highly complimented by General Harrison. They 
also, afterwards, received the thanks of Congress. 
Major Croghan was promoted to the rank of Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel, and was presented with an elegant 
sword by the patriotic ladies of Ohillicothe. la Gen- 
eral Harrison's oflScial report of this brilliant affair, 
he said : " It will not be among the least of General 
Proctor's mortihcations to find that he has been baf- 
fled by a yonth who has just passed his twenty-first 
year. He is, however, a hero worthy of his gallant 
nncle, George R. Clark." * 

When General Harrison ^vas iniuimed of the at- 
tack upon Fort Stephenson, he hesitated, very natu- 
rally, before going to its relief. He was hourly 
expecting considerable reinforcements, bat had not 
then a disposable force of more than eight hundred 
men, one-fifth of whom was cavalry, who would have 
been of little service in the thick woods between 
Seneca and Lower Sandusky. The remaiuder of this 
force was raw recruits, upon whom he did not con- 
sider it safe to rely in such an emergency. He feared 
that to have marched against an enemy several thou- 

* S«e Appendix (C). I 
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sand strong, with such a force, would have resulted in 
its total destruction. He would also in that case be 
compelled to leave one hundred and fiftj sick soldicra 
in his camp at Seneoa, exposed to the rnthlees foe, 
. while Ae public Btores at Upper Sandusky, in which 
were included ten thousand barrels of flour, which 
were indispensable to the main objects of the cam- 
paign, would be equally exposed to the attack of 
Tecumthe and his horde of savages. 

This renowned chief was then lyhig between Sen- 
eca and Fort Meigs, ready to fall upon either the 
former place or Upper Sandusky the moment General 
Harrison should march to the relief of Fort Stephen- 
son. He was bound, therefore, on correct military 
principles, to retain that position in which he could 
with the most certainty accomplish the best results.* 
Confidently relying upon reinforcements before the 
fort could be reduced, he determined to await the 
progress of events for a time, at least. On the night 
of the 2nd of August, that the enemy was retreating, 
and having in the meantime received a reinforcement 
of three hundred Ohio militia, he set out' for the fort 
early the next morning, attended by the dragoons, 
and directing the remainder of his disposable force to 
follow under Generals Cass and McArtbur, Upon 
srriving at the fort, he was informed by a wounded 
British sergeant, that Tecumthe was in the swamp, 
south of Fort Meigs, ready to attack Upper San- 
dusky, upon the first opportunity. This information 

* 8k«tob«8 of G«ii«ml HArriMii. 
17 
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corroborated what he had before heard, and induced 
him to direct General McArthnr, who had not jet 

reached the fort, to return to Seneca with all possible 
dispatch. 

The conduct of the commander-in-chief, in regard 
to the defense of Fort Stephen, having been subject 
to severe critidsm by hla enemies, the testimony of 
the gaUant Major Oroghan himself, in reply to these 

disingenuous charges, may be here appropriately in- 
troduced. In a letter to a friend in Cincinnati, dated 
at Lower Sandusky^ August 27th, 1813, he wrote as 
follows : 

^ I have, with much regret, seen in some of the 
public prints such misrepresentations respecting mj 
refusal to evacuate this post as are calculated not 
only to injure me in the estimation of military men, 
but also to excite unfavorable impressions as to the 
propriety of General Harrison's conduct relative to 
this alBair. 

" His character as a military man is too well es- 
tablished to need my approbation or support. But 
his public services entitle him at ieaat to common jus* 
tice : this affair does not furnish causes of reproach. 
If public opinion has been hastily misled respecting 
his late conduct, it will require but a moment's cool 
dispassionate reflection to convince them of its pro- 
priety. The measures recently adopted by him, so 
far from deserving censure, are the clearest proofs of 
his keen penetration and able generalship. It is true 
that I did not proceed hnmediately to execute his 
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order to evacuate the post ; but tbis disobe^enee was 
not (as some would wish to believe) the result of a 
fixed determination to maintain the post contrary to 
his most positive orders, as will appear flrom the fol* 
lowing detail, which is given to explain mj conduct* 
Aboat ten o'clock, on the morning of the 80th 
ult., a letter from the Adjutant-GeneraFs oflSce, dated 
Seneca Town, July 29, 1813, was handed me by Mo 
Conner, ordering me to abandon this post, bum it, 
and retreat that night to head quarters. On the re- 
ception of the order, I called a council of officers, in 
which it was determined not to abandon the place, at 
least until the* further pleasure of the general shouid 
be known, as it was thought an attempt to retreat in 
open day, in the face of a superior force of the ene- 
my, would be more hazardous than to remain in the 
fort, under all its disadvantages. I therefore wrote a 
letter to the general, couched in such terms as I 
thought were calculated to deceive the enemy, should 
it fall into his hands, which I thought more than 
probable, as well as to inform the general, should it 
be so fortunate as to reach him, that I would wait to 
hear from him before I should proceed^to execute his 
order. This letter, contrary to my expectations, was 
received by the general, who, not knowing what rea- 
sons urged me to write in a tone so decisive, con- 
cluded, very rationally, that the manner of it was 
demonstrative of a most positive determination to 
disobey his orders under any circumsta.nce8. I was 
therefore suspended from the command of the fort, 
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and ordered to head quarters. But on explaining to 
the general mj reasons for not executing his order, 
and my object in using the style I had done, he was 
so |>erfect1j satisfied with the explanation that I was 

immediately reinstated in the command. 

" It will be recollecteti that the order above al- 
luded to was written on the night previous to my 
receiving it. Had it been delivered to me, as was in- 
tended, that night, I should have obeyed it without 
hesitation. Its not reaching me in time was the only 
reason ^slli(■h induced !iie to consult my officers on the 
propriety of waiting the general's further orders. 

It has been stated also that, ^ upon my represen- 
tation of my ability to maintain this post, the general 
altered his determination to abandon it/ This is in- 
correct; no such representation ^vas ever made. And 
ihe last order I received from the general was pre- 
cisely the same as that first given ; viz., that if I dis- 
covered the approach of a large British force by 
water (presuming they would bring heavy artillery), 
and had time enough to effect a retreat, ,! was to do 
80 ; but if I could not retreat with safety, to defend 
the post to the last extremity. 

day or two before the enemy appeared at 
Fort Meigs^ the general had reconnoitered the sur- 
rounding ground, and being informed that the hill on 
the opposite side of Sandusky completelj commanded 
the fort, I offered to undertake, \n ith the troops under 
my command, to remove it to that side. The gene- 
ral, upon f6iectio% thought it best not to attempt it, 
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as he believed that if the enemy again appeared on 
this side of the l&ke it would be beforo the work could 
be finished. 

19 iim16I8 to disgiiise the faet, that this fort ia 
eommsiided bj the points of high grovnd uoimd it 

One single stroke of the eye made this clear to me 
the first time I had occasion to examine the neighbor* 
hood^ with a view of discovering the relative strength 
and weakness of the plaoe. 

'*It would be insmoere to say that I am not flat- 
tered by the many handsome things which haye been 

said about the defense which was made by the troops 
under my command : but I desire no plaudits which 
are bestowed upon me at the expense of General 
Harrison. 

I have at all times eigoyed his oonfidence^ so fiur 
as my rank in the army entitled me to it, and on 

proper occasions received his marked attention. I 
have felt the warmest attachment for him as a man, 
and my confidence in him as an able commander re- 
mains nnshaken. I feel every assurance that he will 
at all times do me ample justice; and nothing could 
give me more pain than to seize upon the occasion to 
deal out their unfriendly feelings and acrimonious dis- 
like ; and so long as he continues (as in my humble 
opinion he has done) to make the wisest arrangements 
and most jndidoos disposition which the forces under 
his command will jnstify, I shall not heritate to unite 
with the army in bestowing upon him that oonfidence 
17* 
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which he so richly merits, and which has on no occa^ 
sion been withheld. 

« In addition to the above unqualified and mag- 
nanimooa approval of General Harrison's conduct by 
one more nearly interested, personally, tn the charges 
against him, all the field oflBcers of the army united 
in a coi ilial approval of his conduct, and in an unqual- 
ified denial of the truth of those charges. Amongst 
Others who thns uneqmTOcaUy and indignantly re- 
pudiated ererything tike improper oondnot in the 
eommander-in^chief, in reference to tiiis affair, were 
General Lewis Cass, Colonel Samuel Wells, Colonel 
T. D. Owen, Colonel George Paul, Colonel J. C. 
BoatlesSy and Lieutenant-Colonel Ball. These two 
documents spontaneously i^ven^ and from the highest 
possible authority, must for eter put at rest, at least 
with all generous minds, the censures which partizan 
illiberality attempted to cast upon his fair name, and 
his military fame." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

JutssDULtrnx after the terminatioii of the bril- 
Iknt defense of Fort StephenBon, and the disgraceinl 

repulse of the enemy, Tecumthe raised the siege of 
Fort Meigs, and fuUowed Proctor to Detroit, all hopes 
being given up by the enemy of reducing the Ameri* 
can forte, until they coald gain the ascendancy on the 
lake* The utmost exertions had been made in the 
meanwhile, by Captain Perry, to complete the naval 
arrangements on Lake Erie. By the 2nd of August, 
the tieet was fully equi]>|)ed, though some time was 
lost in getting several of the vessels over the bar at 
the mouth of Erie harbor. On the'4th, Captain Perry 
sailed in quest of the enemy, bnt not meeting him, he 
returned on the 8th. But after receiving a reinforce- 
ment of sailors, he again sailed on the 12th, and on 
the 15th anchored in the Bay of Sandusky. Here 
he took in a few volnnteer marines^ and again sailed 
in search of the enemy, and after crnising off Maiden 
a short time, retired to Pnt-in-Bay, a distance of 
thirty miles. 

The fleet of Captain Perry consisted of the brig 
^Lawrence," hia flag ship, of twenty guns; the ''Hir 
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agara/' Captain Elliot, of twenty guns; the " Caledo- 
nian," Lieutenant Turner, of three guns; the schooner 
"Ariel," of four guns; the "Scorpion," of two guns; 
the " Somers," of two gans and two swivels ; the sloop 
Trippe," and the Behooners Tigris" and ^* Porcu- 
pine," of one gun each, amounting in all to nme Tea- 
sols, fifty-four guDS and two swivels. 

On the morning of the 10th of September, the 
enem J was bearing down upon the American B<|iiad- 
ron, which immediatel j got under way, and stood 
<mt to meet him. The Americans had three tcs- 
sels more than the British; but this advantage waa 
fully counterbalanced by the size and number of guns 
of those of the enemy. The fleet of the latter consist- 
ed of the "Detroit)" Commodore Barclay, of nineteen 
guns ; the " Queen Charlotte^*' Captain Finnis, of 
seventeen guns; the schooner "Lady Provost," Lien* 
tenant Buchan, of thirteen guns and two howitzers ; 
the brig " Hunter," of two guns ; the sloop " Little 
Belt," of three guns; and the schooner "Chippewa," 
of one gun and two swivels ; in all, six vessels, sixty* 
three guns, four howitiers and two swivels. 

When the Americans stood out, the British fleet bad 
the weather gage, but the wind soon after changed and 
brought the American fleet to the windward. The 
line of battle was formed at eleven o'clock, and at flf* 
teen minutes before twelve the enemy's flag-ship, and 
the Queen Charlotte," opened the lire upon the 
** Ijawrence," which she sustained for ten minutes 
before she was near enough to return the &re« She 
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continued to bear up, making signals for the other 
vessels to hasten to her support. At five minates be- 
fore twelve she brought her gims to bear upon the 
enemy. The wind being light, unfortunately the 
smaller vessels could not come up to ber assistance, 
and she was, therefore, compelled to contend single- 
handed for two hoars with two ships, each nearly 
equal to her in force* But tho contest was maintained 
by her with unshaken courage, and with a coolness 
which won the highest admiration. 

Bj this time the " Lawrence" had become entirely 
unmanageable, every gun in ber being dismounted, and 
with the exception of four or five, the whole crew either 
kiQcd or wounded. Perry, therefore, determined to 
leave her. With a presence of mind and courage that 
showed forth the [Hraise of the gallant officer to whom 
he was opposed, he sprung into his boat, and heroic- 
ally waving his sword passed with his flag unharmed 
to the " Niagara." At the moment he reached the 
'^Niagara,*' the flag of the ^ Lawrence" came down. 
She was utterly disabled and could make no further 
resistance. Ciiptaiu Elliot liow loft the " Niagara" 
with the view of bringing up the rest of the fleet, 
while Perry again bore down upon the enemy in a 
ship that had as yet taken no part in the action. As he 
passed ahead of the Detroit," Queen Charlotte" 
and ** Lady Provost," he poured into eiMsh a broad- 
side from his starboard side, and from his larboard 
poured a broadside into the " Chippewa" and " Little 
Belt.". The fire upon the Lady Provost," was so 
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d«8tnictive that the hms wm compelled to take ref- 
Qge below. 

At this moment the wind freshened, and tlie " Cal- 
edonian" was enabled to come into action, opening a 
heavj fire. Several of the other vessels were soon 
after able to follow her example. For a time this 
action, the result of which was to have so important 
a bearin^^ upon the whole campaign, raged with inde- 
scribable violence. The command of a sea, and the 
honor of two rival nations^ as well as the result of a 
campaign, hung upon the issue. But the contest was 
not long donbtfuL The Queen Charlotte" lost her 
Captain, and all her principal officers, and by some 
mischance ran fuul of the Detroit," and thus the 
greater part of the guns were rendered useless. The 
two ships were now in turn compelled to sustain a 
heavy and ineossant fire from the Niagara^" and the 
other vessels of the American squadron. The flag of 
Captain Barclay soon straclr, and the " Queen Char« 
lotte," the "Lady Provost," the "Hunter," and the 
" Chip|)pewa," surrendered in immediate succession. 
The " Little Belt" attempted to escape, but was pur- 
sued hj two gun-boats and was captured.* 

Thus terminated the first naval action between an 
American and a British fleet. Our ships had often 
met and conquered the enemy in single combat, but 
we had never before beaten Great Britain in squad- 
ron. Everj yessel of the enemy was captured, and 
the Americans^ by this brilliant victory, had acquired 

* Birackenridge. 
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absolute command of Lake Erie, and rendered the fall 

of Maiden, and the recovery of Detroit, and conse- 
quently of IMiclii^an, almost certain. If anything 
could enhance the hrilliancy of this victory, and add 
to the fiime of the heroic Perry, it was the modest 
and ever memorable terms in which he announced the 
splendid achievement We have met the enemy and 
theif are ours,'* has become and will remain the watch- 
word uf victory, while the Union lasts, an<l will do 
little less to render immortal the name of Oliver 
Hauard Perrj, than the victory the language was 
designed to announce. 

The loss on both sides, in this engagement, was 
unnsually severe, compared with their respective 
forces^ though much the heaviest in the British fleet. 
The Americans had twenty'<seven killed and ninety- 
six wounded. Amongst the former were Lieutenant 
Brooks of the marines, and Midshipman Laub ; and 
amongst the latter. Lieutenant Yarnall, Sailing-master 
Taylor, Purser Hamilton, and Midshipmen Claxton 
and Swartwout. The loss of the British amounted to 
about two hundred, in killed and wounded, many of 
whom were officers ; and the prisoners, who amounted 
to six hundred, exceeded the whole number of Ameri- 
cans engaged under Perry. After the victory had been 
decided, Commmodore Perry 's humane conduct to the 
wounded British soldiers, and his kind consideration to 
his prisoners, was as honorable to his nature as his 
coolness and bravery during the action was to him as • 
an officer. It called t'orth their warmebt thanks. Cap- 
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tftin Barclay declared t1»t oondoet towards the 

captive officers and men was enough to immortalize 
him." 

Having now bj this signal victory over the British, 
and the destmction of tiieir whole fleet, obtained un- 
disputed poeseaeion of the lake, aettve preparatioiis 
were immediately made for expelling Proctor from 

Maiden, and for the recovery of Detroit. General 
Harrison called on Governor Meigs for a portion of 
the Ohio volunteers, who, it haa previously been 
stated, had tendered their services to General Harri- 
son ; the whole of whom had not yet been dbbanded. 
On the 17th of September, four thousand volunteers, 
the flower of Kentucky, witli the venerable and patri- 
otic Governor Shelby, the hero of King's mountain, at 
their head, arrived at General Harrison's camp. 

Thus reinforced, the commander-in-chief deter- 
mined at once to embark the infantry on board the 
fleet for Maiden ; and he directed Colonel Richard 
M. Johnson to proceed with his mounted regiment of 
Kentuckians to Detroit by land. The latter accord- 
ingly took up their line of march, and arrived at the 
point of destination on the 80th of September, ihe 
day after the infantry. On the 27th, the other troops 
embarked on board the vessels, and the next day ar- 
rived at a point below Maiden. But the British gen- 
eral, brave as he was, in making war upon unarmed 
men, declined to wait the approach of the Americans 
• at that point. He had therefore destroyed the fleet 
and pubjip stores, and retreated along the Thauied 
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low&rds the MonTkn villagefl, toigetlier with kk aav* 
«ge sHies under Tecmnthe- Upon »mifiiig »t Mtl- 

den, a number of females came out to implore the 
protection of th<' coininander-in-chief ; but he had 
already given orders that even Proctor himself, if 
taken priaoner, ehoold &et be hwmed, Mch leM iniio> 
eent and vnproteeted OoTernor Shelby had 

also israed an addrem to the Kentaelrf troop«, enfere- 
ing it upon them to treat the inhabitants with jiustice 
and humanity, and to respect private })roperty. On 
the 29th, tlie army reached Detroit, and took posses* 
flsoA of tiiat town. It was reeolred by General 
HaniBon and Governor Shelby to proeeed immedi- 
aitely in pnrsnit of General Proctor. 

On the i!nd of October, they ni:irehed with a force 
of three thousand selected men, consisting chiefly of 
Colimel BalVs dragoons, Oc^onei Johnson's mounted 
regtmenty and otiier detadunenta of Governor Shelr 
by^i Kentneky Tolnnteera. Commodore Perry and 
General Cass accompanied General Harrison on this 
enterprise as volunteer aids. On the first day the 
army moved with sach rapidity that it traveled twen- 
ty*eiz miles. The tame day they captured a Lieu- 
tenant of dmgooiis and eleTM priTaloa, ttom whom it 
was afloertained that Pk>ootor had no certain knowl- 
edge of the approach of General Harrison. Whilo 
repairing a bridge across a branch of the Thames, 
which the enemy had partly destroyed, they were 
attacked by a body <^ Indians from the other side. 
But they were soon dispersed, and two thousand stand 
18 
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of anus snd a qnanttt^ of doiking taken. They ih»m 
fmrsQed the enomj four mileo vp the Thaneo^ taktag 
MTeral pioees of eaimoii, and compelling them to de^ 

»tvoy several vessels containmg public stores. The 
followiijtj day they reached the pkce where the ene- 
my had encamped the night before. 

General Harmon aseertamed shortly after thai 
the British armj had made a stand a few miles dis- 
tant, and was preparing for aetion. C^eneral Proctor 
had drawn up iiis regular forces across a narrow strip 
of land covered v^ 'ith. hearth trees, flanked ou one aide 
hy a swamp, and on the other by the River Thames. 
Their left rested on the riTer, snf^rted by the larger 
portion of their arUHeiy, and their right on the 
swamp. Beyond the swamp, and between it and the 
other morass, still further to the right, were- posted 
the Indians under Tecumthe. This position was skil- 
fully chosen by Proctor ; but he committed a fatal 
error in negleetittg to fortif j his fronts and drawing 
up his troops in op^ ord«r« His whole force con- 
sisted of eight hnndred regular soldiers, and two 
thousand Indian warriors.* 

The troops, at General Harrison's disposal, amount- 
ed to about three thousand. But when it is recol- 
lected that the enemy had chosen his own poation, 
effectnally seenring his flank, and that Harrison conld 
not present to him a line more extended than his own, 
this disparity of force will be admitted to be nearly 
or quite compensated for, and the superior ))ravery of 

♦ Br9ckenridge. 
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tbe Americun troops made spparent They consisted 

of about one hundred and twenty rogu la rs, of the 
t"vventy-8everiih r{ j^inient; five brigades of Kentucky 
Yoiunteer militia infantry, under Governor Shelby, 
averaging leas than five hundred men; and Colonel 
Johnson's mounted infantry. Ko disposition of an 
«rmy, opposed to an Indian force, can he safe, unless 
it can be secured on the flank and in the rear. Gen- 
eral Harrison formed his men in conformity with this 
idea. 

t]^eneral Trotter^s brigadci of five hundred men, 
formed the front line ; his right up the road, and his 
left upon the swamp. General King's brigade formed 

the second line, one hundred and fifty yards in the 
rear of General Trotter's ; and General Child's brig- 
ade, as a corps reserve, in the rear of it. These three 
brigadiers formed the command of Major-General 
Henry. The irhole of General Desha's division, con- 
sisting of two brigades, were fcnrmed enpctence on 
the left of General Trotter. 

While General Harrison was engaged in forming 
the infantry, he had directed Colonel Johnson's regir^ 
ment, which was still in front, to he formed in two 
lines opposite to the enemy; and, upon the advance 
of the infantry, to take ground to the left, and fixing 
upon that flank, endeavor to turn the right of the 
Indians. But from the thickness of the woods, and 
iBwampiness of the ground, he was convinced that they 
would he unahM to do anything on horseback, and 
there was no time to dismount sad place their horses 
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hi sceuritjr. He, tiierefare, determined to refuse iutf 
left to the ladians, and to break the Brtliah lines^ at 
onee^ bj » efaarfe of the moiuted infantrj. This wa» 
a BOTel moveaent in militaiy tactica, aaggested by 

<jreiieral llarrirfoii s good jutlgment, aud one that 
be was satisfied vHMild succeed, from tbe fact that 
AmerieaB backwoodsmeu ride better in the woods 
than any other people. He was persuaded, too, that 
the enemy would be qmte iDpvepared for the slioeky 
and would be unable to resist it. 

In accordance witli this plan, General Hani son 
directed llie regimeui tu be drawn up in close columns^ 
with its right at a distance fifty yards from the 
road, that it might be, in aome meaaure, proteeted by 
the trees from the artillery ; its left npon the swamp, 
and to charge at full speed as soon as the enemy 
delivered their fire, llie few regular troops of the 
twenty-seventh regiment, under Colonel Paul, occu- 
pied, in columns of sections four, the small space, 
between the road and the riTer, for the purpose of 
seizing the enemy 's aortiUery, and some ten or twelve 
friendly Indians were directed to move under the 
bank. The crotchet iurmed by the first line, and Gen- 
eral Desha's division, was an important point* At that 
place Governor Shelby was posted. 

Gencfttl Harrison placed himself at the head of 
the front line of infantry to direct the moTcments 
of the cavalry, and to give them the necessary 
support. The army had moved on in this order, but 
a short distance, wh£u the mounted men xeceived the 
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&:e of the British line and were ordered to charge. 
The horses in the fhmt oolmnn recoiled from the fire. 
Another fire wie immediatelj given by the enemy, 
and the esvalry «! length, getting in notion^ broke 

through them with irresistible force. In one miniite 
the contest in front was over. The British officers, 
seeing no hope of reducing their broken and panic- 
etmck ranks to order, and the American mounted 
men idieeling upon them and pouring in upon them a 
steady and deetntotive fire, immediately surrendered* 
Upon the left, however, the contest was more severe 
with the Indians, Colonel Johnson, ^vho commanded 
on the fiank of his regiment, received a most galling 
fire from them : but it was returned with great effect. 
The IndiaiiBy still further to the right, advanced and 
fen in with our front line of infantry, near its junc- 
tion with General Desha's division, and for a moment 
made an impression upon it. Governor Shelby, how- 
ever, brought up a regiment to its support, and the 
^emy receiving a severe fire in front, and a part of 
Colonel Johnson's regiment having gained their rear, 
retreated mlk precipitation* 

During the action the Indians, under their distin- 
guished leader, Tecumthe, fought with a courage and 
determination which the British troops did not ex- 
hibit The voice of their great chief could be dis- 
tinctly heard, even above the roar of battle^ encour- 
aging his warriors to inmased efforts ; and although 
beset on every side, except that of the morass, they 
fought with more obstinate bravery than they had 
18* 
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ever exhibited before. Indeed, they only ceased thetr 
efforts after tbe fall of Tecnmihey who was killed near 

the close of the action. Colonel Johnson having oL- 
.vorved the <lt'speratiuu with which he ami a body 
of warriors who had gathered around him fought, 
cdiarged into the midst of them. His uniform and 
the white horse he rode made him a oonspicnous mark 
for Indian rifles, and he almost immediately fell badly 
wounded. Tecumthe meauwliile ^vas killecl in the 
melee; hut the Indians continued to fight as fiercely 
as ever for some time, until no longer hearing the 
* Toiee of their great leader, they gave way on all 
ndes. The contest was now closed, and the Ameri- 
cans had obtained' an oyerwhelming Yictory oyer the 
marauder Proctor and his far greater and more mag- 
nanimous ally, Tecumthe. 

The loss of the British in this engagement was 
nineteen killed, fifty wonnded, and six hundred taken 
prisoners. The Indians left one hundred and twenty 
on the field. The American loss, in killed and wound- 
ed, amounted to upwards of fifty, seventeen of whoiu 
were Kentuckians. Several pieces of brass cannon, 
the trophies of the revolutionary war, and which had 
been surrendered by General Hull at Detroit, were 
retaken. General Proctor basely deserted his troops, 
almost at the very commencement of the action, thus 
confirming be vend a doubt the proof of his cowardice 
already given by his conduct in murdering disarmed 
prisoners* 

General Harrison immediately ordered Colonel 
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l^jme to punae the fiigitiYe with a part of his bat- 
tallion^ which waa promptly done, and the pursuit 
oontmued for a distance of six mike bevond the Mo- 
irayian towns, where some Indinns were killed, and a 
large amount of public property captured. The ])ur- 
soit was still continued by several offiiseni, with their 
privates, for several miles, but was arrested by the 
darkness of night. His pursuers, however, pressed 
him so closely that he was obliged to abandon hi^ 
carriage, ■vvluch, together ^ith his sword and papers, 
fell into their hands, and conceal himself in the forest. 

In communicating to the Secretary of War his 
report of this action, he commended, in the warmest 
terms, the conduct of his officers and men on the oc- 
casion. Of Governor Shelby especially he spoke in 
terms of the highest admiration, and scarcely 
warmly of Generals Henry, Desha, Allen, Caldwell, 
King, Chiles, and Trotter; of -his aids O' Fallen, 
Todd, Perry, Oass, Smith and Chambers ; of Colonel 
Johnson, Payne and Thompson, and of Major Wood 
and Captain Butler, all of whom rendered their coun- 
try good service un that day, as did every officer and 
private in the engagement. Commodore Perry re- 
payed the important aid Qeneral Harrison had ren- 
dered bim in the battle of Lake Erie. 

It has been well said that, in the signal victory 
gained over Barclay's fleet and Proctor's army, it is 
impossible to separate the brave and victorious com- 
Slanders. The circumstances are indeed very strik- 
kig* General Harrison sent reinforcements to assist 
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Perrj, and the action terminated in the capture of the 
whole British fleet. In return, ComiMMkm Perry 
Yolanteered with G^eral HArriaoii, %tii iMisted him 
in the capture of the British amy. Peixy, himself, 
in writing to Cknerftl Harrison, bears cheerful testi- 
muny to the valuable aid received from him. He 
Bays, the very great aBsistaoce, in the action of the 
10th, rendered by these men, joa were pleased to 
asnd on board the eqiudron, renders it a daty to 
refenm yon my sincere thanks for so timely a rein- 
forcement. In fact, sir, I may say, that without 
those nine, the victory could not have been achiev- 
ed." 

Having now, in conjnnetion with Commodore Per- 
ry, taken qniet possession of Upper Canada, on the 
17th of October, they issued a proclamation, setting 

forth, that as the cuuibined liind and naval forces 
under their command, those of the enemy in the upper 
district of. Upper Canada, had been captured or de- 
stroyed, — and as the said district was then in the 
quiet possesriim of their troops, — ^it became necessary 
to provide for its government. Therefore, they pro- 
claimed and made known that the rights and privileges 
of the inhabitants, and the laws and customs of the 
country as they existed, or were in force, before their 
arrival, should coptinne to prevaiL All ma^trates, 
and all other civil officers) to resume tiie ezereiie 
of their functions, previously taking an oath to be 
faithful to the government of the United States, 
long as they shall be in poaaeaaion of th« country* 
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The authority of militia conuniseioiis was mpended 
in BBid distrietQ, and the officers required to give their 
parole in such way ae the officer, who may be ap- 

pointt'd by the commn i id i rig-general to admiiiistcr the 
goverumeut, shall direct. 

The inhabitaata of said districts were promised pro- 
tection to their persons and- property, with the excep- 
tion of those cases embraced by the ))roclamation of 
General Proctor, which was declared to be iu full 
force, and the powew therein assumed were transferred 
to the officer sippointed. 

An anecdote is related in connection with the battle 
of the TbameSy by an eye witness, and indeed by one 
of the parties, showing the painful degree of anxiety 
that the barbarities of Proctor and his Indian blood- * 
hounds had created, and the wild entiiusiasm that the 
news of the victory caused. In those days mails 
were few and uncerttun; and our citizens eagerly 
h'luled eyery traveler from the West for some in- 
telligence of our army. Snch was the delay and 
uncertainty, that it was generally believed that Har- 
rison and his army had, like those before him, been 
defeated and massacred. The narrator of this cir- 
cumstance was, at the time referred to, attending school 
in a log cabin, in Washington, Pennsylvania, taught 
by an honest and patriotic Irislnnan. 

One day while his eves were wandering out of the 
window, as the eyes of the best disposed scholars 
sometimes will wander, he espied the mail boy, from 
the West, coming at full speed. Soon he reached the 
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log eabin ichool-liAaM, and m he passed i% he called 
' ontf Harrison has whipped the British and the Li» 
dians !'* The Insh tutor, with as true an Ameriean 
heart, as ever beat in human bosom, immediately 
sprang from his seat as the tomahawk of Tecumthe was 
about to be hurled at his he id, his eyes flashing fire, 
and exdaimed at the top of his veiee, ^ If^ 

hear that !** Then siesuig his hat, he mdbed madly out 
in pursuit of the mail boy, his scholars all at his heels, . 
and all exclaiming in the deliriura of happy excite- 
ment, " Hurrah for General Harrison I" "God bless 
General Harrison !" In a few moments the whole 
Tillage joined in the glad shout— Hurrah for Gen- 
eral Harrison ! He has whq»ped the British and In* 
dians!" 
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I CHAPTEE XIII. 

♦ 

The defeat and capture of the British army at 
the battle oi the Thames was attended with the meet 
important results. It, in reality, finished the work 
whieh Oommodore Perry had so well begun, by his 

glorious victory on Lake Erie, and Luabled the com- 
mander-in-chief to rescue the whole north-western 
territory fr<Hn the depredations of the savages^ and 
the horrors of war. The national gratitude bnrat out 
in one loud Toice of applanse ; General Harrison was 
complimented by Congress, and by various public 
bodies, and his victory was declared by Langdon 
Cheves, on the floor of Congress, that the victory 
was such as would have secured to a Roman general, 
in the best days of the republic, the honors of a tri- 
umph, and that it put an end to the war in Upper 
Canada. And President Madison, in his next annual 
message, declared, in equally emphatic language, that 
the result was signally honorable to Major-General 
Harrison, by whose military talents the victory was 
won. And again, Qoyemor Snyder, in his annual 
message to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, said, the 
blessings of thoubunds of women and children rescued 
from the scalping-knife of the ruthless savage of the 
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inldArnesSi and from tlie still more savage Proctor, 
rest on Harriion and hla gallant arm j. Such was 
the nnanimoua opinion of the country upon General 

Harrison's conduct, and of tho coosequencca lliat must 
flow from the victnrj of the Thames. 

General Harrison was now in a condition to pro- 
ceed to the Niagara frontier without the rifik of a 
repetition of Proctor's outrages, which he accordingly 
did, taking McArthnr^s brigade ; the rifle reg^ent, 
under Colonel Wells : and the battalion, under Colo- 
nel Ball. In this he anticipated the wishes of the 
<7ovemment. Though he had received no instructions 
from the War Department, since the preceding July, 
his own intrfcate acquaintance with the condition 
and wants of the country, as well as his superior 
knowlcdsre of the rti ivcments of the enemy, and hi^ 
correct military judgment, led him to transfer his 
disposable force to the Niagara straits after , he had 
so' successfully accomplished the main objects of the 
campaign. The want of necessary provisions, and the 
advanced state of the season, had previously induced 
him and Commodore Perry to abandon, for the pres- 
ent, the expedition n^ain^^t Mackinac. General Cass 
was stationed at Detroit, with his brigade, and the 
civil government of Michigan, and the military oc- 
cupation of Upper Canada was committed to his 
charge.* 

On the 22nd, General Harrison reached Erie, in 
Commodore Perry's fleet, and Bufialo on the 24th of 
* Sketehes of OenerAl Harrisoii. 
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October, and proceeded immediately to Newark, where 
he assumed the couimaQd of the troops at that plaoOi 
and also at Forts George and Niagara^ then under 
the command of General McCIure, of New York. 
While at Newark, he reoeiyed from General Arm- 
strong, the Secretary of War, a copy of the despatcli 
of 22nd Sepitmber, which hud been b)st by Captain 
Brown in attempting to pass up the Detroit in Octo- 
her. This letter suggested to General Harrison the 
propriety of proceeding to the Niagara straits after 
he had secured Maiden and the army under Proctor. 
Another letter received from him, about the same 
timC) under date of October 20th, adds the weight of 
his opinion in favor of the course adopted by General 
Harrison, in his operations against Proctor, a subject 
about which there had been some controversy. In a 
loiter dated tlie 30th of the same month, the Secreta- 
ry of War recommended to General Harrison, to move 
against the enemy at Burlington Heights, near the 
head of Lake Ontario, the capture or destruction of 
which, he says, would be a glorious finale to the cam* 
paign. 

Greatly to the surprise of every' one, however, 
four days after this letter was received, he was, in 
effect, suspended from his command by the same ad- 
ministration which had, up to that time, given him so 
many proofs of its approval of his conduct. On the 
3rd of November, he received a despatch from Gen- 
eral Armstrong, requiring him to send General Mc 
Arthur's brigade to Sacket s Harbor, and concluding 
19 
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vidi tke derltmloa, th^t Le would be permitted to 

cak - i ' l^i: to Li* finilr. TLLs Gentrral Harrison 
¥erj nat'xrallj on lerj:«»d as aa order to retire to hia 
ow» district. HU Ie::*jrs to General McClure, of No- 
Tembcr lotli, show ikat heieguded it in this light; and 
tliat he befiered h left hia no alternatiTe as to the 
di*po«al of r.eral Mc Arthur's brigade. Immediately 
nTVifi the receipt of thi? intTmaTion. he accompaoied 
the troops to Sacket 6 Harbor, and thence returned 
to Cincinnati, mnming early in Jmamuj^ IBl-i^ the 
oomnand of tfc« eighth mfitarj district. 

Short! J before bis defiaitiire hem Fort George, 
an interesting correspondence t^-k place between 
General Harri^n and the British General Vincent, in 
regard to the treatment of prisoners of war. General 
Harrison, alter aasoriiig bim that be bad taken everj 
pr ec aiyi on m r^ard to the prisoners in bis bands, be 
adds. *'ith equal force a:.d justice, iLat he wished it 
dLitinctlv undersu^uii, that in tliese assurances hia 
conduct had been directed solely by motives of hu- 
mani^i and not hj a belief that it could be claimed 
on the score of reciprocity of treatment towards the- 
American prisoners who had fallen into General 
Proctor's hands. He continues, that the unhappy 
description of persons who have escaped from the 
tomahawk of the savages, in the employment of the 
British go?emmenty who fbngbt under the immediate 
orders of that inhnman and cowardly officer, bad 
fififfered all the ludi^^nitus and privations ■which 
human nature is capable ot enduring. He insisted 
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that there was Bot a single instance in which the pro- 
perty of the officers had not been respected* 

Having thus briefly referred to the past treatment 
of American prisoners, and to the horrid barbarities 
committed by the savages, under the command of 
Proctor, he demanded from General Vincent an ex- 
plicit declaration as to the future, and whether the 
same species of warfare which they had, up to that 
time, practiced against the American troops, and 
agaiiist the peaceable inhabitants of our frontiers, 
was to be continued. He recountrd a long list of 
barbarities of this kind, many of them perpetrated 
nnder the very eyes of British officers. 

To retaliate, he proceeds to say, upon the sub* 
jects of the king, would have been justifiable by the 
laws of war, and the usages of the most civilized na- 
tions. To do 80 has been most amply within my 
power. The tide of fortune has changed in our faTor, 
and an extensive and flourishing province opened to 
our arms, nor have the instrmnents of vengeance been 
wanting. The savages, who sued to us for mercy, 
would gladly have sliown their claims to it by re-en- 
acting upon the Thames the bloody scenes of French- 
town, Fort Meigs and Cold Creek. A single sign 
would have been sufficient to have poured upon the 
subjects of the king their whole fury. The future 
conduct of the British officers will determine the cor- 
rectness of mine in withholding it. If the savages 
should again be let loose upon our settlements, I shall 
with justice be accused of sacrificing tiie interests and ' * 
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honor of my country, and the lives of our fellow-citi- 
zens to feelings of false and mistaken liumanity. You 
are a soldier, sir, and, as I sincerely believe, possess 
all the iLOQorable Bentiments which ought always to be 
found in men who follow the profession of arms. Use 
then, I pray you, your authority and influence to stop 
that dreadful effusion of innocent blood, which pro- 
ceeds from the employment of those monsters whose 
aid IS so little to be depended upon, when most need- 
ed, and which can have so trifling an influence upon 
the issue of the war. The effect of their barbarities 

• will not be contined to the present ireneration. Aucs 
to come will feel the deep-rooted hatred and enmiiy 
which they must produce between the two nations. 

I deprecate most sincerely the dreadful altematiye 
which will be offered to me should it be continued ; 
^ but I solemnly declare that if the Indians, who re* 
J main under the influence of the lii itisb crovernment, 
' are sulicred to commit any depredations upon the dis- 
. trict that is committed to my protection, I will remove 
the restrictions which have hitherto been imposed 
{upon those who hare offered their services to the 
United States, and direct them to carry on the war in 
their own way. I have never heard a single excuse 
for the employment of savages by your government, 
unless we can credit the story of some British officers, 
. having dared to assert that, as we employ Kentuck* 

* ians, you had a right to make use of the Indians. 

If such injurious sentiments have really prevailed, 
tQ the prejudice of a brave, weU informed, and virtu- 
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OQE people, they will be removed by tbe repreeenta** 
tiona of your officers who were lately taken upon the 
River Thames. They will inform you, sir, that so far 
from offering any violence to the persons of their 
prisoners, these savages would not suffer a word to es- 
cape them which was calculated to wound or insult 
their feelings, and this, too, with the sufferings of their 
friends at the BiTer Baisin and the Miami fresh upon 
their reeolleetioh. 

In answer to this letter, General Vincent admitted 
that the captured British officers bore full testimony 
to the kind and humane treatment they had received 
from their American eaptors, hat he declined giving 
General Harrison the assurances he required, that he 
would thereafter prevent a repetition of those atroci- 
ties which had rendered Proctor's name forever infa- 
mous, though he pledged himself to endeavor to alle- 
yiate as much as possible those who, by the chances 
of war, might fall into his hands. He also expressed 
his desire that no such acts of cruelty might be there- 
after committed, under any pretext. II is reply was cau- 
tious and non-committed. Either he felt that he could 
not, or did not wish, wholly to suppress the outrages 
of which General Harrison so indignantly and so 
justly complained. 

General Harrison, it has been seen, returned to 
Cincinnati, after the very extraordinary letter of the 
Secretary of War to him, of December 3rd, and re- 
sumed the command of his military division. The 
Qonrse of pnblio opinion^ during the winter succeeding 
19* 
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his Tirtiial raspensbii firom the command of the north* 
western army, indicated very decidedly the ehoice of 

the victor of Tippecanoe, Fort Meigs and the Thames, 
as the most suitable officer to be invested with the 
chief command of the army in the next campaign. 
Commodore Perry, General MoArthor and other gal- 
lant and experienced officers, expressed the most 
earnest desire that he might be appointed command- 
er-in-chief for the ensuing campaign. But from 
caoses which can neither be explained nor justified, 
General Armstrong's feelings and opinions had under- 
gone a remarkahle change in regard to General 
Harrison, or at least, his conduct towards him had 
undergone a change not dictated by a regard for the 
interests of the country, or by any sudden light he 
had received in regard to his character and public 
services. His conduct, therefore, in regard to an 
officer, who had so faithfully, so ably, and, ahoTe 
all, so successfully discharged his duty to the coun* 
try, and who was, besides, the idol of the army, must 
be attributed as dishonorable to General Armstrong, 
as the consequences growing out of their indulgence 
was injurious to the public service. Nor is the adminr 
istration entirely from just censure for permitting and 
indeed sanctioning an act of such ghiring injustice 
to a great and successful, and a pure patriot. 

General Armstrong's plan of the campaign, sub- 
mitted to the President, on the 30th of April, 1814, 
left no doubt that General Harrison would not he 
assigned a command in the active operationB of the 
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year. All the troops in the eighth military dis- 
trict, excepting garrisons for Detroit and Maiden, 
were to be held in readiness to move down the 
lake to BuiTalo, and General McArthor was des- 
i^ated for the command of those corps, including 
the 17th, 19th, 24th and 28th re^menta of reg- 
ulars. This arrangement of all the disposable 
force in the north-west, while it left General Harri- 
son to remain in the eighth military district, was 
made after the receipt of his letter at the War De- 
partment, of the 13th of February, 1814, in which he 
expressed his views and feelings in regard to his sus- 
pension from his command of the uurth-western armv. 
That letter concludes with the declaration, that apart 
from the considerations of his duty to his country, he 
had no inducements to remain in the army, and that 
if the prerogatives of his rank and station, as the 
commander of a district, he taken from him, being 
fully convinced that he could render no important ser- 
vice, he should much rather be permitted to retire 
from public life. 

But the Secretary of War was not content with 
ihe degredation he had inflicted upon the brave Har- 
rison, in withdrawing him from his command, and 
withholding him from active service, during the ap- 
proaching campaign. He still persisted in interfering 
with his prerogatives, as the commander of the dis- 
trict. His next unworthy act was to dispatch to 
Major Holmes, a 'subordinate officer at Detroit,, an 
order to take two hundred men from that port, and 
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proceed on board of Commodore Siuclair's fleet, 
destined for Mackinac. Thi& proceeding on the part 
of the Secretary of War mm a gross inyasion of mili- 
tary propriety, as i?ell as a direct insalt to General 
Harrison, whatever may have been the design. 

Tlie order n<ji only passed by the General, but 
was also derogatory to Colonel Crogliaa, the immedi- 
ate commander of the post. The gaUant young offi- 
cer spoke of this conduct without resenre^ and in a 
letter to General Harrison, he wrote as follows :— 
Major Holmes has been notified by the War De- 
partment, that he is chosen to command t he land troops 
which are destined to co-operate with the iieet against 
the enemy's force on the upper lakes. So soon as 
I may be directed by you, to order Major Holmes on 
that command, and to furnish him with the necessary 
troops, I shall do so. But not till then shall he or 
any other part of nij force leave the sod." In anoth- 
er letter to General Harrison, he said, I know not 
how to account for the Secretary of War's assuming 
to himself the right of designating Major Holmes for 
this command to Mackinac. My ideas on the subject 
may not be correct, yet for the sake of the principle, 
were I a general, commanding a district, I would be 
yery far from suffering the Secretary of War, or any 
other authority, from interfering with my intemiJ 
police." 

This order to Major Holmes, would authorize the in- 
ference, that the Secretary of War may have had other 
correspondence with him or other inferior officers of 
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the district. At any rate it was a coiirsc of conduct, 
tlie most insulting and derogatory to a high spirited, 
honorable and patriotic officer, that could have been 

devised, and Mas, besides, both impolitie and indeli- 
cate. Immediately upon receiving notice of this 
order, he acted as any officer, having a proper regard 
for his honor would have done, and resigned his com- 
mission in the army. Accompanying his resignation, 
was a letter to the President, explaining his motives 
for the stop he hud taken, at the same time assuring 
him of his continued devotion to the interests of the 
country, and personal and political friendship for 
himself. 

This measure," he says ^^has not been determin- 
ed on without a reference to all the reasons which 
should influence a citizen who is sincerely attached to 
the honor and interests of his country ; who believes 
that the war in which we are engaged is just, and ne- 
cessary, and that the crisis requires the sacrifice of 
every private consideration which could stand in op* 
position to the public good. But after giving the 
subject the most mature consideration, I am perfectly 
convinced, that my retiring from the army is as com- 
patible with the claims .of patriotism as it is with 
those of my family, and a proper regard for my own 
feelings and home. 

** I have no other motives in writing this letter, 
than to assure you that my resignation was not pro- 
duced by any diminution of the interest I have always 
taken in the succees of your administration, or of 
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respect and attachment to your person. The former 
can only take place when I forget the republican 
principles in which I kaye been educated, and the 
latter when I shall cease to regard those feelings 
^hich must actuate ererj honest maUi who is con- 
scious of favors whieh it is out of his ]^W6r to repay." 

As aoou. as Governor v'^helbv understood that Gen- 
erai Harrison had forwarded his resignation, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the President, urging him to decline 
its acceptance. The President was on a visit to 
Tirginia, to which place the letters from General 
Harrison and Goyemor Shelby were forwarded. But 
that of the latter was not received until after the Sec- 
retary of War, without the previous consent of the 
President) had taken upon himself the higli preroga- 
tive of accepting the resignation. President Madison 
expressed his great regretthat the letter of Governor 
Shelby had not been received at an earlier date, as in 
that case the valuable servicGB of General Harrison 
would have been preserved to the nation in the ensu- 
ing campaign.^ 

The letter from this venerable man, and distin- 
guished soldier, so truly reflected the public sentiment 
of the times, and is withal so highly expressed, and 
so pregnant with patriotic sentiments, that it well de- 
serves the consideration it has received, and to be- 
preserved as a permanent record in &vor of the con- 
ceded military genius and pre-eminent puhtic services 
of General Harrison. After stating his motives for 

* SkttdMt «r Hanison. 
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irriting to the President^ to be the interest he felt 
for our beloyed country, and his desire to promote the 
public good by all practicable means, he proceeds to 
say; — 

It is not my intention to eulogize General Harri- 
son. He is not in need of that aid ; his merits are 
too conspicnons not to be obserred. But it is m j 

intention to express to you, with candor, my opinion 
of the general, founded on personal observation. 

** A rumor has reached this State which, from the 
public papers, appears to be believed, that the com- 
manding general of the northern army, may be re- 
mored from that command. This circumstance has 
induced me to reflect on the subject, and to give a 
decided preference to Major-General Harrison, as bis 
successor. Having served a campaign n^ith him, by 
which I have been enabled to form some opinion of 
his military tactics, and capacity to command, I 
feel no hesitation to declare to you, that I believe him 
to be one of the first military cliaracters I ever knew; 
and, in addition to this, he is capable of making great- 
er personal exertions than any officer with whom I 
have ever served. I doubt not, but it will hereafter 
be found, that the command of the north-western army, 
and the various duties attached to.it, has been one of 
the most arduous and difficult tasks ever assigned to 
any officer in the United States ; yet he surmounted 
all. 

Impressed with the oonviction, that General 
Harrison is fully adequate to the command of the 
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northern anny, should a cliaiige take place in that 
division, T venture thus i'rcely to state my opinion of 
him, that he is a consummate general, and would fill 
this station with ability and honor, and that if^ on the 
other hand, any arrangement ahonld take place in the 
irar department which may produce the resignation of 
General Harrison, it will he a misfortune wliich onr 
conntry will have cause to lament. His appointment 
to the command of the northern army would be highly 
gratifying to the wishes of the western people, except 
some who may, perhaps, he goyerned by sinister 
Tiews. 

" I confess the first Impressions on mj mind, when 
informed of the defeat of Colonel Dudley's regiment, 
on the 5th of May last, were unfavorable to General 
^ Harrison's plans. Bnt on correct information, and a 
knowledge of his whole plans, I have no doubt but 
they were well concerted, and mi^ht with certainty 
have been executed, had his orders been strictlv obev- 
ed. I mention this subject because Mr. H. Clay 
informed me that. he had shown you my letter, stating 
the impressions which that affair made on my mind 
on information that was not correct." 

Thus was lost to the country the services of the 
first military cliaracter of tJic dinj — a fioneral who 
never lost a battle, and in whom not only the army, 
but the whole nation, had the most unlimited confi- 
dence. And this deep injury was inflicted #|)0n the 
country, from no other motire, that has ever been 
discovered, than to the jealousy of a small-minded 
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and malevolent man* But while his attempts to pull 
a great man down to his own level, proved a aignal 
failme, he sunk himself - so low that his name fa 
almost f oi^gotten, or only remembeied to be despised. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

BnOBi proeeedmg iridi a record of (jenerml Hmr- 
nton's cml and politml career, it nui j be proper to 

complete the chaia of inilii^irj events, transpiring in 
other parts of tJie country, than upon the theatre of 
lug immeduite opomtioiis. GenrrMl Wilkinson had 
lieen appointed eommnder-iii-ehief of the AmeriesD 
foroea iipo^ the rengiutioii of General Bearbotne* 
The force nnder Ms command, on the Niagara, 
amotmted to ei^ht thonBand regulars, besides those 
under General Dearbome, 'whicli were expected to ar- 
rive in the oomrBO of the month of October. General 
Wade Hampton iras appointed to the command of the 
army of the Kbrdi, encamped at Plattsbnrgh, and 
amounting to four thousand men. 

Extensive preparations had been made for the in- 
vasion of Canada, by General Wilkinson, and on the 
2nd of October, 1818, he left Fort George with the 
principle body of troops, for Grenadier's Island, a 
point of rendezvous convenient for embarkation. On 
the 6th of November, the armv landed a few miles 
above Fort Prescott, in Canada, on the St. Lawrence. 
They met with some oppoution, and had frequent 
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skirmisheB with the enemy between their landing and 
the 11th, when a sharp action was fought at a place 

called Ciirvstler's Field. Both parties claimed the 
victory, though, in reality, neither had the right to 
claim it, and it may properly be called a drawn battle, 
as the enemy soon after retired to their camp, and 
the Americans to their boats. The loss of each was 
also abont eqnaL The Americans had one hundred 
and two killed, and three hundred and thirty-nine 
wounded. Amongst the wounded was the brave Gen- 
eral Covington, who died two days after, and but for 
whose fall the rietoxy wonld nndonbtedly been with 
the Americans. Several other valnable officers were 
also badly ^vounded. From the fact that the British 
never again attacked the Americans, it may not be 
too much to say that the advantage of the battle was 
on the side of the Americans. 

At Bamharti whepe the army arrived on the 12tfa| 
information was received which at once pnt an end 
to all further designs upon Montreal, the main object 
for which the invasion of Canada was undertaken. A 
few days before the battle of Ohrystler*s Field, the 
commander-in-chief had sent orders to General Hamp* 
ton, to meet him at St. Regis. Bot this order he de- 
clined to execute, owing to the scantiness of General 
Wnkinson s supply of provisions, and the impossibility 
of his transporting a larger quantity of provisions 
than a man could carry on his back. He therefore 
determined to open a commnnication with the St. 
Lawrence and Obateangay. With a view to a readier 
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co-operation with the commander-in-chief in his con- 
templated attack upon Montreal^ he had descended the 
Chateaugay Kiver from Plattsbnrgh with the forces 
under bi» command. Bat he was thwarted in his at- 
tempt by (jeneral Provost, and, by the adriee of hie 
officers, determined to retreat to a place he had occu- 
pied some days before, called the Four Comers, 
where he arrived on the last day of the month. Hav* 
ing by thia movement diverted the attentton.of the 
enen^ from the army of General Windneon, he feQ 
back to a position where beconld with greater facility 
make his way to the St. Lawrence. It was from this 
point that he dispatched the letter to the commander- 
in-chief ahready mentioned. 

Upon the receipt of this inf ermatioBy .a cesncil (rf* 
officers was called by General Wilkinson, by whom it 
was determined that the objects of the campaign were 
no longer attainable. It was therefore resolved to 
quit the Canada side of the St. Lawrence, and 
go into winter qnarters at French MiUs, on Sahnon 
Biver* General Hampton followed his example, and 
soon after, in consequence of indisposition, resigned 
his command to General Izard. Thus terminated 
a campaign which had excited the highest expecta- 
tions of the country, and which created disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction in proportion to these san* 
gtdne hopes. The lailmre of the enterprise was 
attributed to inability of General Hampton to co-op- 
erate with General Wilkinson, and the mischievous 
interference of the Secretary of War, who waa on the 
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groond, raperintendiDg the opentkas of the cam* 

paign, ambitious to prove to the country how much 
more competent he was to bring the war to a glorious 
termination than General Harrisoii» whom hi« envy 
had driven from the service* 

Commodore Ohauncey, meanwhile, was not idle 
on Lake Ontario. He used all his exertions to hring 
the British squadron, Sir James Yeo, to au cng;igc- 
ment, but was unable to do so, owing to the pour sail- 
ing quaUties of his vessels. On the 7th of Scptemher, 
however, he got within sufficient distance of the ene- 
my to open a running fire upon him bj which eonsid* 
erable injury was effected. He then took refuge in 
Arnherst Bay, and was there blockaded until the 
17th. About the middle of October, he captured five 
British armed schooners, on board of which were a 
considerable number of soldiers. The same day the 
British fleet took refuge in Kingston, and Oommodore 
Cliauncey rciu:iiiird mabler of the lake timing the re- 
mainder of the season. 

On the. 19th of December, the British surprised 
Fort Niagara, through the shameful negligence of 
Captain Leonard, the commanding officer, and put 
the whole garrison, amounting to three hundred, prin- 
cipally invalids, to the sword. This act of barbar- 
ity was aliped to have been committed in retaliation 
for the burning of Newark, a village on the Canada 
ttde of the Niagara, which was destroyed a short time 
before. The destruiction of Lewistown, Buffalo , and 
other places, followed rapidly upon the heel^ of this 
20* 
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<mtrage, all in retaliataon for an aet tliat iiad |Mxiinpt* 

ly been disavowed bj the American government. And 
even if it had not been, there was no further outrage 
eommitted at Newark than simplj bnrBuig the yillagv 
after the inhabitants had been given notice to remoye 
their effects. Thos Tirtnally closed the campaign at 
tiie North. 

At the South the war was prosecuted during the 
■ummer, principally by the Indians, with great fero- 

^city— or rather they had began hostilities with a de- 
termination to irage it to the knife* They had been 
induced to declare war, especially the Creeks, through 
the machinations of the British. Thtir first act of 
hostilities was against Fort Mims, one of a line of 
postSy that the inhabitants had hastily thrown up on 
tiie various branches of the Mobile. This place was 
surprised towards the last of August After a bloody 
contest, however, they inthdrew, but soon again re- 
newed the attack, the fort was Ciirried and every per- 
son in it put to death. Not a man, woman, or child 
was spared. In retaliation for this wholesale massa- 
cre, Qeiieral Ooffeci of Tennessee^ was sent agunst Tul- 
faisfaatcheS) a Oreek town, and two hundred of the war- 
riors were killed, and three hundred women and chil- 
dren taken prisoners. On the 8th of November, five 
days after, another action took place between General 

/ Coffee and a large body of Indians, at F<»rt Talla- 
dega. The Indians were defeated with a loss of about 
three hundred more. On the 17th, he surprised a 
town containing three hundred warriors, sii^ty of 
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wham were kiSed, and the rest taken prisoners. The 

Georgia militia, under General Floyd, also enh anced 
into the Creek country, and defeated them in several 
engagements. 

On the 17th of January, 1814, General Andrew 
Jaekson, with a Tiew of making a dirersion in favor 
of General lloyd, marched to the relief of Fort 
Armstrong. On the 21st, his camp was vigorously 
attacked by a large force. But they were soon re- 
pnlsed, and compelled to fly. Finding himself but 
poorly supplied with proTisions, General Jackson 
thought it advisable to retreat. The next morning 
he fell into an ambuscade. UuL Lc had anticipated 
it, and made such admirable arrangements fur meeting 
it, that the Indians were repulsed at great loss. He 
now continned his retreat without molestation. 

General Fleyd in the meanwhile continued his 
operations against the savages. On the 27th of Jan- 
uary, he was attacked at Fort defiance, by a very 
large body of them; but he repulsed them with 
serare loss. Often as they had been defeated, how- 
eve^y and deflorate as their condition seemed to he» 
tiiey determined to make one more desperate effort to 
change the fortune of war ; and tliey accordingly 
made their last stand at a place called Horse Shoe 
Bend, on the Tallapoosa River. . Across the neck of 
the peninsula^ formed hy the curve of the river, they 
erected a hreast-work, five feet high, and of great 
strength, with a double row of port-holes artfiilly 
arranged. Here they imagined themselves perfectly 
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bat they were doomed to a ead disappoint- 

tnent. After a dreadful conflict, as bloody as it was 
ebort, the Indians were totally defeated and cut to 
pieces. So well had General Jackson taken his meas- 
ures, that Dot more than fifty made their escape, vhile 
five hundred and fif^y-seven were killed, besides those 
who were thrown into the river by their friends or 
di owned in attempting to 11 j. Jackson*8 loss in killed 
was only forty-nine, including twenty-three friendly 
Indians, and one hundred and fifty-two wounded, in- 
cluding forty-seven friendly Indians. This decisive 
victory ended the Creek war. In the course of the 
following summer General Jackson dictated a peace 
to the Creeks, on severe terias. 

The campaign of 1814 was opened at the North 
by an nneuccessful attack, under General Wilkinson, 
upon a considerable body of British mt La Colle Mill, 
three miles from Rouse's Point. In this affair the 
Americans lost one Luudred and forty in killed and 
wounded. The disastrous termination of this attack, 
together with the complete failure of the last cam- 
paign, brought General Wilkinson into such disrepute 
that the administration yielded to the popular voice, 
and suspended him from his command. The army 
was placed under the command of General Izard. 
General Wilkinson was subsequently tried and hono- 
rably acquitted. 

A warm contest was now begun for superiority on 
Lake Ontario. The British had commenced the con- 
stmction of a large ship for the purpose of indining 
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H to their side* For the purpose of i**m*jwn;y|g as 
near as possible aa equality of force. Commodore 

Channcey bad also commanded the construction of an 
additional one. Frequent attempts were made by 
each party to destroy these v »ssels, but they all fail- 
ed. The British then attempted to destroy the rig* 
ging designed for the American ship, ?rhich was at 
Oswego. For thb purpose they made a desperate 
attack on this place, on the 6th of May, but were 
gallantly repulsed. The follo\viiig day the attack 
was renewed from their fleet, and two thousand men 
marched nnder General De Waterville, who succeeded 
in gaining the shore, though bravely resisted b j Lieu- 
tenant Pierce. The Americans, finding that further 
resistance would be useless, fell back to Oswego Fall, 
whither the n?ival stores, for which the British had 
been to so much trouble, had previously been remov- 
ed* The English lost in the attack two hundred and 
thirty^fire men, in killed and wounded. To compen* 
sate them for so much blood they obtained the cannon 
of the fort, a few barrels of provisions, and some 
whiskey. The next morning the enemy evacuated 
the place. 

After an attack upon Pultneyrilley in which they 
were repulsed by General Sw^, of the New York 

militia, the enemy's fleet blockaded Sacket's Harbor, 
cutting off" all communication between that port and 
other places on the lake. But when he heard that 
the new American ship, Superior," had received her 
equipment from the interior, he raised the blockade 
and returned to Kingston. 
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On the 28th of M«y, a large party of British 
"were drawn into Saudy Creek, where they were sud- 
denly attacked by Captain Woolsey, several gun- 
boats and articles captured, and aeveral naval offi- 
oersi and one hundred and thirty men^ taken prison- 
era. They had been sent out to capture a quantity 
of naval stores, bound for Oswego, and destined for 
the "Moh:i^vk," another ne^v American ship. This loss 
was the more severe to the British, as it gave the 
Americans once more the command of Lake Ontario. 
This was the only event of much consequence that 
transpired either on Lakes Erie, Ontario, or Cham- 
plain, until late in the season. 

The operations on land were of comjmratively 
little consequence, until near mid-summer, though 
several skirmishes took place, and some enterprises 
in which great gallantry and good cottdnct was dis* 
played. Li a skirmish on the border of Lake Erie, 
Major Forsyth, a valuable officer, lost his life. He 
made an inva-ion to OUltuwu, and attacked a body of 
British, killing nineteen of them, but lost his own life. 
Another affair was an inenrsion into Canada, by 
Colonel Campbell, who destroyed a number of private 
dwellings, together with some mills and distilleries. 
For this act he was court-martialed aud censured. 

But the most gallant afiair that signalized the 
opening of the campaign was the defense made by 
Captain Holmes agamst a greatly superior force of 
British and Lidians. On the 2lBt of Febroary, 1814, 
he was dispatched by Captain Batler, who was in 
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command at Detroit, at the head of one hundred and 
sixty rangerBy against a body of the enemy who had 
assembled at a village about fifteen miles from Detroit. 

Not knowing the strength of the enemy, he took up 
a strong position, which he felt confident of being able 
to defend until he should ascertain. He was soon 
after attacked on all sides by the British and Indians* 
Bat he and his men defended themselves with a conr* 
»ge, judgment and resolution, scareely, if any, inferior 
to that of Fort Stephenson by Major Croghan. After 
several ineffectual efforts to dislodge him, the enemy 
finally retreated in disorder, Imving lost sixty-five in 
killed and wounded, besides Indians. 

The British kept up a formidable squadron before 
the ports of New York, New London and Boston, and 
the "whole eastern coast was exposed to their ravages. 
Eastport was captured by Sir Thomas Hardy, and 
the inhabitants compelled to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the British crown. It was afterwards decided, 
however, that they should be considered and treated 
as conquered people, and placed under a luilitary 
government. The place was soon after strongly for- 
tified, and remained in the possession of the enemy 
until the close of the war. During the summer the 
British conquered) or rather entered vipon the peace- 
able possession of all that part of Maine, east of the 
Penobscot, and was, like Eastport, retained until the 
end of the war. 

Our gallant little navy won even higher honors 
this year fnnee the war commenced* Oommxh 
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dore Porter completed his successful course in the 
Pacific* From April until October 1813, he captured 
twelve armed British whale ships, carrying in all one 
hundred and seven guns, and three hundred and two 
men. Having after these exploits thoroughly re* 
paired lus ship, the Essex," he arrived at Yalpa* 
raiso, on the 12th of January, 1814. While here, 
Commodore Hillyer arrived off the harbor in the 
"Phoebe/* accompanied by the " Cherub," in pursuit 
of him. After trying in vain to bring these vessels 
into action singly, Commodore Porter attempted to 
escape. But he failed in the effort, and was finally 
captured, after making the most desperate resistance 
on record. His ship was almost' literally cut to pieces, 
and a large portion of his crew were killed, wounded 
or missing. He was permitted to return to the Uni-» 
ted States on parole. But upon arriving off the port 
of New York he was brought to by a British vessel, 
and his parole taken from him. He, however, suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape} and arrived safely in 
New York. 

On the 29th of April, an engagement took place 
between tiie American sloop of war Peacock,** and 

the British brig of war, "Epervier." After an action 
of forty-two minutes she struck her flag. In July 
following, the American sloop of war, "Wasp," cap- 
tured the British brig Reindeer," after a desperate 
engagement) in which the Reindeer" lost half her 
crew, and the ship was nearly destroyed. Not- long 
•Iter the " Wasp" had an engagement with the British 
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brig "Avon/* "which sunk almost before her crew 
could be removed. On the 2l8t of September she 
capture r! another prize, a Britieh brig of eighteen 
guns. This ms the last ever heard of the Wasp^" 
or her gallant commander, and she undoubtedly foun- 
dered at sea, carrying down with her every soul on 
board. 

A single check to the almost uninterrupted series 
of nayal Yietories^ which had crowned cor efforts at 
sea^ occurred in the loss of the President,'^ Commo- 
dore Decatur, hj a British fleet of three ships of war. 

But this loss was rnvw than compensated by the 
capture of the "Cayenne" and "Levant," by the 
" Constitution," Commodore Stewart, on the 20th of 
Eebmary, 1815, and the capture of the British brig 
"Penguin," by the "Hornet," captain Biddle. 

Several gallant exploits signalized the American 
privateers. Amongst the most remarkable of these 
was the defense made by the privateer " Armstrong," 
in the Spanish port of f ajal, where she had taken 
refnge from a British squadron. The "Armstrong" 
was first attacked hj four boats filled with men, and 
upon these being compelled to haul off, a second at- 
tack was made with twelve or fourteen boats, manned 
by several hundred men* Thej were suffered to ap- 
proach almost along side, when so destmctiTe a fire 
was opened, that in forty minutes scarcely a man of 
them was left. The next day, finding it useless to 
continue the contest, the captain of the " Arnstron^" 
removed his men to the shore, and sunk his vessel. Mot 
21 
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her loss a claim was preferred by our government 
against Spain, whicli came near involving the two 
coontries in a tenons difficulty in 1850, and which has 
but reoentlj been adjusted. The British loss amonnted 
to one hundred and twenty killed and one hundred 
and thirty wounded. 



OHAPTBE XV. 

Ok the Nkgm frontier, the first tmportuit move- 
ment was the recapture of Fort Erie hy General Scott. 
The next movement was against General lUall, who 
occupied an entrenclied camp at Chippewa. General 
Brown succeeded in drawing the British General into 
an engagement on the plains of Chippewa, on the 5th 
of July. The field was bravely contested on both 
sides, but the Americans carried oflf the palm of vlc» 
torj ; and after an action of something over an hour, 
the enemy retired, first, until he reached the sloping 
ground that lead to Chippewa, and from that point he 
fied m confusion to Ins intrenehments. In proportion 
to tlic li umbers engaged ia the battle, the loss on both 
sides was very severe. That of the Americans in 
killed, wounded and missing, was three hundred and 
thirty-eight. The toti^ loss of the British amounted 
to five hundred and five. In this action, which filled 
the country with the greatest joy, General Scott es- 
pecially distir<zni8hcd himself, and contributed very 
largely to the brilliant result of the battle. 

Immediately after this yictory, the American ar- 
my moved forward and encamped at Queenstown. 
At his own request, he was detached from this point 
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with one hundred and twenty men to reconnotter Fort 
George. On his arrival in the neighborhood he ear- 

prised and captured a small body of British, one of 
;vl)oin, after having asked and received quarter, sud- 
denly raised his piece and mortally wounded General 
Swift. He instantly killed the assassin. 

After remaining a short time at Qneenstown, Gen- 
eral Brown retreated to Chippewa. General Riall 
immediately took post at that place, upon the Ameri- 
can army's evacuating it. The British General was 
extremely mortified at the disgraceful defeat he had 
met with at Ohippewai and was resolved, if possible, 
to retrieTO his eredit; and, with this view, he had 
eolleeted a hirge reinforeemeni from Borlington and 
other points. The American commander was not nn- 
willing to afford him a speedy opportunity to prove 
his hoasted superiority. Greneral Scott was aoeord- 
ingly dispatehed towuds Qneenstown* He discovered 
General Biall on the Niagara^ at Lnndy's Lane, a 
position of great strength, where he had planted a 
battery of nine pieces of cannon. He was immedi- 
ately attacked, with consummate bravery, by General 
Scott and the foroe under his command, though the 
British foroe was more than double that of his. 

The battle that followed was one of the most 
fiercely and obstinately contested of any during the 
whole war, or perhaps that ever was fought. Tlie 
enemy felt that he had a shattered reputation to re* 
cover, and the Americans that they had their country 
and their honor to defendf and both therefore foiq^ht 
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an though the last hapes of either depended upon the 
issue. The action lasted for several hours, and onlj 

terminated when the two armies had become so ex- 
hausted that thej could fight no longer. The number 
of the British engaged in the action amounted to 
about five thousand^ while the Amerioans was less 
than three thousand. 

The loss was about equal on each side, that of the 
Americans being. eight hundred and fifty-one in killed 
and wounded, while the enemy's was eight hundred 
and seventy-eight, being a difference of only twenty- 
seven. The victory was claimed by the British^ as 
usual, hut with little show of reason. Their artillery 
was captured, and they were three times repulsed in 
attempting to recover it, and were finally compelled 
to abandon them altogether. They were afterwards 
abandoned by the Americans, for want of ability to 
remove them, and upon this circumstance the enemy 
founded his claim to a victory. But it is clear that 
many such viciories >^ ould have totally ruined the 
British cause in America. In the action, General 
Brown and also General Scott were badly wounded ; 
i^d the British General Biall, and the aid to General 
DnmuBondy were taken prisoners. The next day the 
Americans retreated to Fort Erie, having only fifte«i 
hundred men left fit for service, while the British 
force, who had received a reinforcement of one thoa- 
.sand, amounted to five thousand strong. 

The enemy now prepared to attack Fort Erie, whidi 
. iRSi litjA9.iapre thiui an unfinished redoubt^ and consid- 
21* 
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ered almost indefeiunUe. On the 3rd of August, little 
more tbftn a week after the battle of Lnndj's Lane, 

or Niagara, he appeared before that port with his 
whole force, amoanting to more than five thousand. 
On the night of August 14th, an assault was made 
upon the Fort The enemy, however, were repulsed 
at all points with great slaughter. Three days after, 
the assault was renewed with more ferocity than ever. 
On the 28th. having been in the meantime considera- 
bly reinforced, the siege was continued with great 
seal until the 17th of September, when General Brown 
resolved upon making a sortie for the purpose of de-> 
Btroying the enemy's works. The design was exe- 
cuted, and proved abundantly successful, and in a few 
hours the labor of the enemy was entirely destroyed, 
their cannon captured, and upwards of a thousand 
of the enemy killed, wounded, and taken prisoners. 
This was so severe and expensive a lesson for the 
British, that they immediately after raised the siege 
and retreated to Fort George. 

Some time in October, General Bissel was de- 
tached with nine hundred men to the enemy's stores, 
at Oook's Mills, or Lyon's Creek. While on his 
maroh to perform this duty, his camp was assailed by 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, at the head of twelve hun- 
dred men. But he met with so severe a reception 
that he retreated in great confusion, after a brief con- 
test, leaving hh dead and wounded in his flight. Im- 
mediately alter this repulse, it was resolved to destroy 
Fort'Erie and evmeuate Upper Oanada in conaequeBee 
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of the advanoed 8t»te of the season. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and the American amy went into 

winter quarters at Buffalo, Black Rock, and at Ba- 
tavia. Thus ended the third invasion of Canada. 

On the Atlantic coast and towards the South, 
events of considerable importance meanwhile had 
transpired. The enemy had for some time been 
threatening Baltimore and Washington, the defense 
of "which was committed to General Winder. On the 
19th of August, the enemy, under General iioss, 
landed at Benedict, the head of frigate navigation on 
the Patnxent, to the number of six thoosandy and on 
the 21st, took np his march for Washington, the point 
now ascertained to be his destination. The British 
were first encountered at Bladensburgh, and some 
stand made against them. But after an irregular sort 
of a contest, in which the militia acted very badly, the 
Americans were defeated. A portion of the Ameri- 
can troops, however, fought with great bravery, espe- 
cially the Washington City and Georgetown militia, as 
the loss of the British will attest. Their killed, wound- 
ed and missing, on the occasion, was bat little short of 
one thousand men, while the Americans had less than 
one hundred killed, and one hundred and twenty 
taken prisoners. 

The defeat of General Winder placed the Ameri- 
can metropolis at the mercy of General Ross, and on 
the 24th of August he arrived in Washington. Imme- 
diately after he reached the city, he ordered the Pres- 
ident's house and the national capitol, two of the most 
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beantifbl speoimens of aretdtectare in America, to be 

burned. The great bridge across the l*otomac Avas 
also destroyed. This act of Vandalism rellectcd eter- 
nal disgrace on the character of General Ko&s and 
Admiral Cockburn, by whose order it was perpe* 
trated, and little less dishonor on the British name for 
virtnalljr sanctioning so barbarous and wanton an out» 
rage. In this conflagration the valuable library of 
Congress was wholly consumed. All the public build- 
ings, except the Patent Office, shared the same fate 
as the Capitol and the President's House. On the 
foUoinng day^ afler this ohiTalrous performance, the 
yandal perpetrfttors retreated from the dty, while a 
small divimon of his Army plundered Alexandria, and 
committed sundry other depredations. In one of their 
pkirmishes at Moor's Fields, witli some militia, Sir 
Peter Parker was mortally wounded^ and died shortly 
after. 

The capture of Washington filled full to oyerflow^ 

ing the onp of indignation against General Arm- 
strong, the Secretary of War, and he was soon after 
forced to resign, to avoid being removed, a pimiohmeut 
richly deserved for his treatment of General Harri- 
flon, as well as for his neglect to guard against the 
calamity that befel the CapitoL 

Active preparations were now made for the de- 
fense of Baltimore^ The disgraceful conduct of the 
British, at Washington, was received with one feeling 
of indignation throughout the country, and all sec- 
tions of it resolved to lay aude the diierences until they 
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bad punished the insolent invader. It was elear that 
the next objeet of attack wonld be Baltimore, as on 

the 11th of September, Admiral Cockran appeared nt 
the nioutli of the Patapsco, about fourteen miles from 
that city. On the next day, General Rosa landed at 
North Pointy at the head of aii: thousand troops, and 
took up his maroh for Baltimore* An action took 
place the same daj, in which the Americans were 
worsted, and compelled to retreat, though the British 
General Ross was killed. The next day the British 
appeared before Baltimore, in front of the Ameri- 
can lines. On the 13th, the enemy had brought six- 
teen pieces of cannon within a sufficient distance of 
Fort McHenry, which commanded the entrance to 
the harbor, to commence a tremendous bombardmenti 
which continued until the next morning. Having sig- 
nally failed in their attack upon the fort, all further 
attempt upon Baltimore was abandoned, and the 
enemy commenced a retreat even while the bombard- 
ment was continued. 

Admiral Oockran soon after retired to the West 
Indies with his whole fleet, ^vith the yiew of awaiting 
reinforeenients from Englarul. He not only abandon- 
ed the idea tor the present of attacking any other 
cities or large towns, but withdrew all the vessels of 
his sqnadron which had beoa engaged in marauding 
expeditions into the country along the coast. 

The operations of the American army at the North 
were attended with some results of a most brilliant 
character. At the beginning of September, the Brit- 
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ish invaded Kew York, for the purpose of destroying 
the Amerioan armj at Plattshnigh, and the sabjaga- 
tion of the couiitr j as far as Crown Point and Tieon- 

deroga. Kuiiy in September the enemy occupied 
Plattsburgh, opposite the Americau works, where they 
calmly awaited the co-operation of the British fleet 
on Lake Ohampkun. Bat the fleet soon found other 
matters to attend to than aiding to capture the Amer* 
ican army. On the 11th of September the Amer- 
ican fleet, under Commodore McDonough, and the 
British fleet under Captain Downie, were moored 
at^east of each other in Comberland Bay. The num- 
ber of guns in the battle jamonnted to ninety-five^ and 
one thousand men, while in the American fleet tiie 
number of gone was onl j eighty-mx, and eight hun- 
dred men. The action commenced a little past nine 
o'clock, on the morning of the 11th, and continued to 
rage for two hours, when the gnns of the enemj were 
silenced, and most of his vessels ssrrendered to Com* 
modore McDonongh. The loss of the Americans was 
fifty-two kiBed and fifty-eight wounded ; and that of 
. the enemy eighty-four killed and one hundred and 
ten wounded. 

About the same time the action between the two 
fleets commenced ; the British General at Plattsburgh 
commenced a vigorous bombardment upon the Amer- 
ican works, which was returned with equal vigor by 
the Americans. The action continued until dusk. 
But after witnessing the surrender of their lieet on 
the lake, their efforts somewhat slackened, and, as 
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800B as nigbi set in^ thej ooisme&ced a hasty retreat, 
leaving behind their sick and wounded, besides a large 

quantity of military stores. The loss of the Britisli 
in killed, wounded and deserters, in this action, 
was fifteen hundred, and their loss in the naval action 
was little less than a thousand men. l^e Amerioan 
loss was very trifling, compared with that of the eii> 
mj* Bj the glorious termination of these two ac- 
tions, the Americans obtained the complete command 
of Lake Cliamplain, and the British invasion of New 
York was happily defeated. With the defeat of het 
enemy at Flattsburgh, and the entire destruction of his 
fleet on the lake, dosed the campaign and the war at 
the North. 

While these events were taking place at the North, 
and along the Atlantic coast, the war was prosecuted 
with vigor at the South. In the month of August^ 
sereral British ships of war arriyed at PenBacola, then 
a Spanish port, and took possession of the forts 
with the assent of the authorities, and fitted out aa 
expedition against Fort Bowyer or Mobile Bay, and 
commanding its harbor. But after the loss of a sliip 
of war, and a large number of men, the armament re* 
turned to Pensacola. General Jackson, who then com- 
manded at the South, after having in Tain remonstra* 
ted with the authorities for affording shelter to the 
enemies of the United States, marched against the 
town, captured it, and compelled the British to evac- 
uate iorida. Upon returning from this ^terprise, , 
he ascertained that the enemy wasmaking ^leztensive 

P 
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preparattooB for iiiT«dnig L<niifl»iia, and attacking 

New Orleans. He immediately repaired to that city, 
aii l hy his energetic eiforts pnt it in a complete state of 
defense, restored confidence amongst the citizens, or- 
ganised the militia, and finally proclaimed martial law, 
a measure justified by necessity, tiiongh clearly a no> 
lation of the constitntion. 

On the 5th of December, a large British squadron 
appeared off the harbor of Pensacola, and on the 
lUth, entered Lake Borgue, the nearest avenue of 
approach to New Orleans. H«re a small squadron 
of America]) gon-boats was s>ttaeked, and alter a 
brave resistance compelled to snrrender. On the 
22nd of the same month, two thousand five hundred 
of the enemy reached the Mississippi, nine miles be- 
low New Orleans. Here they were surprised and lost 
Ibiir hiudred men, though they succeeded in repelling 
tiie attack. General Jackson now retired to his in- 
trenchments, which were vigorously cannonaded on 
the 28th of December, and the 1st of January, but 
without success. 

General Packenham, the British commander-in- 
ohiefy koweTer, advanced mth his whole force, amount- 
ing to twelve thousand men, against ike Am«ricaa 
lines m the Bth of January, 1815. 

Entrenched behind his breastwork of cotton bales. 
General Jackson, at the head of six thousand troops, 
principally militia, calmly awaited the onset of this 
vastly superior force, reserving his fire until the en- 
em^ should approaeh williiii reach of his battery. 
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Then, liowevcr, he opened vpon them a most terriblj 

destructive fire from his cannons, cutting wide open- 
ings in their ranks. But they continued steadily to 
advance, until within reach of the American mas* 
ketrj and rifles, whai em a more fatal ahower of 
balls vas poured in upon them than from the batter- 
ies, and they were literally mowed dom by scores 
and by hundreds. The plain \v*i£5 covered with the 
dead and dying, and the enemy finally gave way. 
No flesh and blood could stand such dreadful volleys* 
In attempting to rally them, General Peckenham iras 
killed, and Oeneral Gibbs, the second in command, 
fell mortally wonnded, and General Keene sererely. 

The enemy now fled in the wildest confusion from 
this certain death, and no attempt was made to rally 
them a second time. General Lambert, upon whom 
the command now deTolved, therefore retreated to 
us camp, leaving seven hundred dead on the field, 
and one thousand wounded. The Americans lost six 
in killed and seven wounded. The whole Britisli- 
army, immediately after this terrible defeat, hastily 
witiidrew to their ships. In this whole expedition 
the British loss amounted to full three tiioasand men. 
The battle of New Orleans was the only action of any 
importance that was fought, and may be said to have 
* ended the war in a blaze of glory, as it ended the 
campaign at the South, as Tlattsburgh and Cham- 
plain had at the North. News of the peace which 
was concluded by the treaty of Ghent, on the 24th of 
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Beombcr, 1814, wts soon sfter reeeived, and hostil- 
itiaa oeaied. 

The commissioners <m the part of Great Britain, 
by whom ihe treaty was concluded, were Lord Gam- 
bler, Ilenry (joulburn and William Adams ; and John 
Qoinoj Adams, James B. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jon- 
athaa BiBsel and Albert Ckdlatin, on the part of the 
United States. Aoeofding to its etipnktioDBy all 
plaees taken during the war, or after the signing of 
the treaty, were to be mutually restored, and all cap- 
tures at sea made with a certain time thereafter, ac- 
oording to the latitude in which they were made. 
Sverj attempt was to be made by the two gOTem- 
moits to put a stop to Indian hostilitiesy and to 
extinguish the traffick in slaves. The greater part of 
the» treaty, however, related to the adjustment of the 
boundaries between the United States and the British 
territories, which were imperfectly defined by the 
treaty of 1783. Ihe subjeet of impressment^ which 
was one of the leading canoes of the war, paper block- 
ades, orders in conncil, and the rights of neotrsl flags, 
were passed over in silence. 

But though these questions were left unsettled, 
the right of impressment was virtually abandoned by 
the British Goremment, imd has never been asserted 
since she had been made to feel oar str^iglhy and to 
respect our power. Especially had she been taught 
that she was no longer the undisputed mistress of the 
seas. The lops of two thougand merchant ships, the 
many millions added to her public debt| the Amer* 
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aw veiselfl ct ir«r thnt htA been eompelled to sirilce 

their flags to the Americans, as well as the battles of 
the Thames, Queei^stown, Chippewa, Niagara, Platts- 
burgb, New Orleans, and numerous other bloodj fields, 
had effectuallj cheeked her insolent bearing towarda 
the United States. It is probabl j the last attemiit 
that Great Britain will make to recorer the jewel" 
that was torn from the crown of George III, by his 
own folly and the wickedness of his ministers. 

The bistorj of General Harrison's career will now 
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Upon resigning his commisBkm in the army, for 
causes which have been fullj explained, and which 
amply justified himio the eyes of the country, he retir- 
ed to his farm at North Bend^ fifteen miles below Gin- 
eianati, id 1814* Here be resumed these peseefiil pur- 
suits whidi were so m«eh more eonge&ial to his tastes 
and inclinations than the strife and turmoil ef war. If 
he had preferred his own interests to that of liis coun- 
try, he might have retained his position in the army, 
and ooDtinued to receive the emoluments attached to 
his command of the eighth military division. But 
when he could no longer render aetire serrice to tho 
eonntry, he refused the reception of pay for services 
not permitted to be perforuied, as he had previously 
upon the peace of Greenville. 

He was not long suffered to remain in seelusion, 
however. During the summer of the same year he was 
appointed, in connection with General Cass and Gen* 
oral Adahr^ to treat with some 'of the tribes of north- 
western Indians, with whom a trenty ^as t^oon after 
concluded at Greenville. The foHowing year he -^v.is 
appointed at the head of another commission, and 
N,^eoiichidod a treaty at Detroit with mne important 
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tribeSy which were highly adyantageoos to the United n/ 
States. In 1816, other and still more important and 
honorable duties awaited him. He was during that 

year nominated as a candidate for Congress, in the 
district in wliich he resided, and though he had six 
competitors for the same office, he had an aggregate 
majority over all of them <^ one thousand. He was 
elected to succeed the Honorable John McLean, who 
had resigned the office shortly before. No stronger 
evidence of the strong hold General Harrison had 
upon the affections of the western people, and how 
little the unjust treatment he had received at the 
hands of General Armstrong had affected him in their 
estimation can be had dian this triumphant endorse- 
ment of his character and patriotism by those most 
competent to judge of each. 

While a member of Congress, and shortly after he 
took his seat, a charge was made against him by an 
army contractor, whose high expectations of large 
profits were blighted by his rigid supervision of the 
commissary's department, of misconduct or improper 
connection with that department while in command of 
the army at the West. General Harrison boldly met 
the charge, and demanded an investigation. A com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed, at the head of 
whom was Colonel Richatd Johnson, sad after a 
thorough and impartial investigation, a report was 
made by him on the 23rd of January, 1817, in which 
they say, that " The committee are unanimously of 
opinion that General Harrison stands above suspicion. 
22* 
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fts to his having had any pecuniary or improper con* 
nection with the officers of the commissariat for 
the simply of the army ; that he did not wantonly 
or improperly interfere with tht rights of contractors^ 
and that he was, in his meMKresi goremed hy a proper 
seal and devotibn to the pnhlie interests.'' 

When this report was read, Mr. Hulbert of Mas- 
Bacliusetts, who was a member of the committee, said, 
that he as well as the committee considered the sub- 
ject an important onei as well as interesting to the . 
public, and especially so to General Harroon* The 
character of that gentleman had been nnpeachedy and 
the committee^ therefore, determined to make the in- 
vestigation as full and tlioroiiirh as should be in their 
power. Xhey had received the testimony of the gen- 
tleman who made the charge, had read and considered 
all the doeoments and papers they could obtain, and 
bad examined many respectable witnesses ; after all 
this the invest iirati(/n resaked in a firm conviction and 
nnanimous opinion of the committee, that the insinu- 
ations and complaints that had been made against 
General Harrison were munerited, groundless and un* 
just* 

Iftr. Hnlbert said, it gave bim pleasure to ma&e 

these declarations, as lie considered himself doing an 
act of justice to an individual. He arlmittcd th<at he 
had entered npon the investigation with impressions 
Tery nnfarorable to General Harrison. The com* 
plaint which bad been made against bim bad spread 
fur and wide. The ban^ and tbe antidote bad not 
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gone together. He rejoiced that this investigation 
had been made, and he had no hesitation in sajing, 
that so far as the report of the committee should de- 
fend the character and conduct of General Harrison 
before the public,»it would promote the cause of truth 
and justice. In regard to the charge of oppressiye 
and unjust conduct towards the contractors in the 
army under his command, he was entirely satisfied 
that he ixad interfered only in those cases where he 
thought his duty to the public imperiousl/ demand* 
ed it. 

The most serious charge that had been preferred 
against General Harrison was that, while he was com- 
mander-in-chief of the north-western army, regardless 
of his country's good, he was in the habit of managing 
the public concerns with a view to his own private in- 
terests. This, Mr. Hulbert said, he could not re- 
frain from pronouncing a false and cmel accusation, 
and that there was the most satisfactory eridence that 
he had, in the exercise of his official duties, and in his 
devotion to the public interests, negiected his private 
concerns to his material detriment and injury. In a 
word, he added, he felt himself authorised to saj, 
that CTerj member of the committee was fullj satis* 
fied that the conduct of General Harrison, in relation 
to the matter under inquiry, had been that of a brave, 
honest and honorable man, find tliat instead of de- 
serving censure, he merited the thanks and applause 
of his country. 

At a sabeequent state of the inquiry, the matter 
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was referred to the Secretary of War, who reported 
that General Harrison had heen guilty T>f no impro- 
priety of conduct; that upwards of a iiiillion and a 
half of dollars had passed thron<Th his hands, during 
the war, no part of which had been applied to his own 
use; that from the evidence furnished him, it ap- 
peared that General Harrison was poorer at the end 
of the war than he was at the hegtnning of it. 

On the 6th of December, four days after lie took 
his seat in Congress, and previous to the investiga- 
tion into the charges against his oiTicial conduct, he 
offered a resolution instracting the military committee 
to enquire into the expediency of providing hy law 
for the relief of such of the officers and soldiers who, 
having faithfully served in the armies of the United 
States, are now in distressed circuiustances, and who, 
not having received wounds or disabilities whilst in 
actual service, are excluded from the benefits of the 
pension laws, and that the said committee report hy 
hill or otherwise. This resolution led the way for an 
act of justice to those who had sacrificed some of their 
best years in the service of the country, and thus, in 
many instances, entirely blighted their worldly pros- 
pects, but who had hitherto been entirely neglected 
by their government, because they had not the good 
fortune to lose a leg or an arm. 

On the 30th of January, on his motion, the mili- 
tary committee was instructed to enquire into the ex- 
pediency of granting a bounty of one hundred and 
sixty acres of land to all non-commissioned officers 
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mud sultliers of the armj, who, having beeu enlisted 
previous to tlie 24th of December, 1811) sre not enti- 
tled to said bounty but who, haviiig serred faithfully 
through said war, have obtained an honorable dis- 
eharge. These two propositions were the foundation 
of a sy^item of legislation that has resulted in a vast 
benefit not only to a large da»8 of soldiers, but to the 
widows and orphans of those who had perished gal- 
lantly fighting in defeiMe of their country. 

At the following session a bill was introduoed to 
increase the pay of members of Congress from six to 
nine dollars a Jay. In discus>siug a j>rupobition to 
strike out six and insert nine, which took place on the 
6th of January, 1818, General Harrison said that in 
ezplatniag what wodid otherwise appear an inconsist- 
«ncy in the Tola be wm about to gite, ho waa aware 
that in order to preserre in Congress talents of a 
proper grade, and to enable men of moiierate property 
to come to Congress without loss, a higher compensa- 
tion was necessary than had heretofore been allowed 
to membeis of Congresa. But, BOtwitbstanding ha 
entertained these viewB, be was opposed to increasing 
the pay of members until they had done justice to 
others whose claims were much stronger. Whenever 
justice should be done to sufferers in the war of the 
reTolution, he should be willing to vote for the meaa- 
uTe in question^ and not till tiien. The rerolutionary 
pension bill became a law before tiie cloee of the 
session. 

This 1»11 being under discossion the next day, on 
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itij third reading, General Harrison saia he was 
persuaded thai the members of the Hooie» who had 
Yoled for a oompeDsadon bejead Hbe ancient eUow* 
aaee ef mx doUan, had Teitod nder greai embairaaa* 
meat, p oa e eeesd aa tliaj mn an the eae Imnd by a 
sense of dntj and justice, and on the other by that 
delicacy which must be felt when they were acting as 
judged in their own case. He thooght, however, that 
there was a mode by which their feelings might be 
saved, aad whieh, if adapted, woold be.aa highly ao- 
eeptahleto them aait we«ld be honorable to their 
representatires. It would evince a disinterestedness 
and magnanimity which could not fail to produce the 
most happy effects, and finally fix the compensation 
at the sum which their disinterested judgment should 
deem right* Being aatiafied that it was a ^[veatioii to 
be detemuned rather by feeling than argoment, he 
would simply salnnit a resolution to re-eonunit the 
bill, with instructions to amend it so far as to fix tho 
compensation for the present Congress at six dollars, 
and for the easoing Congress at eight dollars. The 
motion, hoirefer, waa loet and the bill passed. 

On the 20th of Jannary, of the same Congress, 
General Hsrrison introdaeed a resohition, providing 
that a committee be appointed jointly with such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by tho Senate, to con* 
aider and report what measurea it may be proper to 
adopt to manifeBt the pnblio reiqpect for the memory 
of General Thaddena Kosdnsko, formerly an offieer 
in the service of the United States, and the uniform 
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and distingutisbed friend of liberty and tbe rigbts of 
man. Upon this retolation he made the folloiraig 
acbaimUe remwrkB :— 

The public papen hare amumneed in event wkieh 
ifl well calculated ta excite the sympath j of eveiy 
American bosom. Kosciusko^ the martyr of liberty, 
is no more ! We are informed that he died at So- 
leurc, in Eraneei some time In Oetober last. In 
tracing the eventa of this great maii*s life, we find in 
him that eonsiBtency of condnet which is the more to 
to be admired as it is so rarely to be met with. He 
was not at one time the friend of mankind, and at 
another tbe instrument of their oppressions, bat be pre* 
served tbroughont his whole career those noble pin- 
oiples whkh distinguished him in its eommenee- 
ment, whieh infiaenced him at an early period of his 
mb to leaye lus conntry and his friends, and in an- 
other hemisphere, to fight for the rights of humanity. 

Kosciusko was born and educated in Poland, of a 
noble and distingnished family, a country where the 
disttnetions in society are perhaps carried to greater 
lengths than in any otherf nis creator had, how- 
ever, endowed him with a sonl capable of rising above 
the narrower prejudices of caste, and of breaking the 
shackles which a vicious education had imposed on 
his mind. When very young he was informed by the 
Toice of fame that the standard of Hberty had been 
ereeted in America ; that an insnlted and oppresssd 
people had determined to be free or perish in the 
{Attempt. His ardent and geiieroifs mind oaugbt with 
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enthusiasm the holy flame, and from tliftt moment iie 
became the devoted soldier of liberty. 

His 'rank in the American army afforded him no 
oppartmii^ greatly to difttingniiih himseif. But he 
ma remarked tfaroogboat his ienrico for all the qval* 
itiet which adorn Ihe hmiiaii <^racter. His heroic 
conduct ill the field could only be equaled by his 
mode ration and affability in the walks of private life. 
He was idolized by the soldiers for his bravery, and 
beloved and respected by the offioiers for the goodness 
of his heart) the great qualities <^ his mind» 
Oontribnting greatly by his exertions to the establidi* 
ment of the ijidependence of America, he might have 
remained and shared the blessings it dispensed, under 
the protection of a chief who loved and honored him, 
•ad in the bosom of a grateful and affeotioiiate people* 
^^KoBoinskOy however, had other views. It is not 
known that, until the period I am now speaking of, 
be had formed any distinct idea of what couKl, or 
indeed what ought to be done for his own. But in 
the revolutionary war he drank deeply of the princi- 
ples that produced it. In his conTcrsations with the 
intelligent men of our conntry, he acqnired new viewB 
of the science of government and the rights of man. 
He had seen, too, that to be free, it was only neces- 
sary that a nation should will it, and to be happy, it 
was only necessary that a nation should be free. 
And was it not possible to procure these blessings for 
Poland? For Poland, the country of his birth| which 
Imd a claim to all his eibits, .to aQ his services t That 
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tinbappj nation groaned under a complication of evils, 
which has scarcely a parallel in history. The mass 
of the people were the abject slaves of the nobles ; 
the noblesy torn into factions, were alternately the in- 
struments and the victims of their powerful and am- 
bitions neighbors. By intrigue, eormption and force, 
some of its fairest provinces had been separated from 
the republic, aud people, like beasts, transferred to 
foreign despots, wlio were again watching for a favor- 
able moment for a second dismemberment* To regu- 
late a people thus debased, to obtain for a country 
thus circnmstanced the blessings of liberty -and inde- 
pendence, was a work of as much difficulty as danger. 
But to a mind like Kosciusko's, the difficulty and 
danger of an enterprise served as stimulants to under* 
take it. 

*^ The annals of tbose times give us no detailed ac- 
counts of the progress of Kosciusko in accomplishing 
his great work, from the period of hb return from 

America to the adoption of the new constitution of 
Poland, in 1791. This interval, however, of apparent 
inaction was most usefully employed to illumine the 
mental darkness which enveloped his countrymen. 
To stimulate the ignorant and bigoted peasantry with 
the hope of ftitnre emancipation— to teach a proud 
but gallant nobility that true glory is only to be found 
in the patlis of glory and patriotism — interests the 
most opposed, prejudices the most stubborn, and 
habits the most inveterate were reconciled, dissipated, 
and broken by the ascendency of his virtues and ex- 
28 
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ample. The storm which he had foreseen, and for 
w hich he had been preparing^ at length burst apon 
Poland. A feeble and unpopular goremment b^nt 
before its taty^ and submitted itself to the Bnssiaa 
yoke of the inTader. Bat the nation disdained to 
follow its example ; in their extremity every eye was 
turned on the hero who had already fought their 
battles — the sage who had enlightened them, and the 
patriot who bad set the example of personal sacrifices 
to accomplish the emancipation of the people* 

^ Kosciosko was nnanimonsly appointed Generalis- 
simo of Poland, with unlimited powers, until the en- 
emy should be driven from the country. On his 
virtue the nation reposed with the utmost conhdence ; 
and it is some consolation to reflect, amid the general 
depravity of mankind, that two instances in the same 
age haTo occurred where powers of this kind were 
employed solely for the purposes for which they were 
given. 

It is not my intention. Sir, to follow the Polish 
chief throughout the career of victory which for a 
considerable time crowned his efforts. Guided by his 
talents, and led by his valor, his nndisdplined, poorly 

armed militia charged with effect the veteran Russians 
and Prussians ; the mailed cuirassiers of the great 
Frederick, for the first time, broke and fled before the 
lighter and more appropriate cavalry of Poland. Hope 
filled the breasts of the patriots. After a long night 
the dawn of an apparently glorious day broke upon 
Poland. But to the discerning eye of Kosciusko, the 
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light which it shed was of that sickly and porten- 
tous appearance indicating a storm more dreadful 
than that which he had resisted. 

He prepared to meet it with fimmeBSy bat with 
meftM entirely inadequate. To the advantages of 
nnmberB, of tactics, of disoipKne and mezhanstible 
resources, the cornelian despots had secured a faction 
in the heart of Poland, and if that country can boast 
of haying produced its Washington, it is disgraced 
also by giving birth to a second Arnold. The day at 
length came which was to decide the fate of a nation 
and a hero. Heayen for wise purposes determined 
that it should Lc the last of Polish liberty. It was 
decided, indeed, before the battle commenced. The 
traitor Pouiski, who covered with a detachment the 
advance of the Polish army, abandoned his position 
to the enemy and retreated. 

Eoeeinsko was astonished but not disoovraged. 

The disposition of his army would have done honor 
to Hannibal. The succeeding conflict was terrible. 
When the tablets of the General could no longer di- 
rect the mingled mass of combatants, the arm of the 
warrior was bronght to the aid of his soldiers. He 
performed prodigies of valor. The feeble powers of 
Ajax in defending the Grecian ships was realized by 
the Polish hero ; nor was he b;i lly seconded by his 
troops. As long as his voice could guide, or his 
example fire their valor, they were irresistible. In 
this unequal contest Koscinako iras long seen, and 
finally lost to their wion. 
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* Hop* tn ft l ai iott btdt tlie woridftmrtll. 
And ftMdoni durleked m Koadiuko fell.' 

He feU covered with woondS} bat stiU BornTed. 
A CoBSftck would bare pierced hie breast, when an offi- 

oer interposed. ^ Suffer him to execute his purpose/ 
said the bleeding hero. * I am the devoted soldier 
of my country, and will not survive ita liberties.* 
The name of Kosciusko struck to the heart of the 
Tartar like tiiat of Marios upon the Oimbrian war- 
rior. The uplifted weapon dropped from his hand* 

Kosciusko was conveyed to the dungeons of Pe- 
tersburgh — and, to the eternal disgrace of the Em- 
press Cathiu iuo, she made him the object of her 
vengeance, when he could no longer be the object of 
her fears. Her more generous scm restored him to 
liberty. The remainder of his life has been spent in 
▼irtuous retirement. Whilst in this situation in 
France, an anecdote is related of him which strongly 
illustrates the command which his virtues and his 
services had obtained over the minds of his coun- 
trymen. 

In the late invasion of France, some Polish regi« 
mentSy In the serrice of Russia, passed through the 
village in which he lived. Some pillaging of the 
inhabitants brought Kosciusko from his cottage. 
^ When I was a Polish soldier/ said he, addressing 
the plunderers, ^ the prop^j of the peaceful eitisen 
was respected.' ^And who art thou,' said an offi< 
cer, ^ who addresses us with tills tone of authority. ' * I 
am Kosciusko.' There was magic in the word. It ran 
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from corps to corps ; the march was suspended ; 
they gathered around him and gazed with astonish- 
ment and awe upon the mighty ruin he presented. 
Could it indeed he their hero whose fame was identified 
with that of their country ? A thousand interesting 
reflections burst upon their minds, they remembered 
his patriotism, his devotion- to liberty, his triumphs, 
and his glorious fall. Their iron hearts even softened, 
and the tear of sensibility trickled down their weath- 
er-beaten faces. We can easily conceive, Sir, what 
wonid be the -feelings of the hero himself in such a 
soene* His great hevrt must have heaved with emo- 
tion to find himself once more surrounded by the 
companions of his glory, and that he would have been 
upon the point of saying to them ; — 

* BdioM yimr fHun), 0OIM onee bmm 
To laad 7011 on to Uarel*d vi^toiy— 
To famo, to Areodom I ' 

"The delusion could have lasted but for a moment. 
He was himself, alas ! a miserable cripple, and for 
them, they were no longer the soldiers of liberty, bat 
the instruments of ambition and tyranny. Over* 
whelmed with grief at the reflection^ he wonld retire 
to his cottage to moom afresh orer the miseries of his 
country. 

" Such was the man, Sir, for whose memory I ask 
from an American Congress a slight tribute of re* 
spect. Hot, Sir, to perpetuate his fame, but our grat- 
itude. His fame will last as long as Ubertj remains 
upon the earth— as long as a notary offers incense 

28* 
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upon lier altar, the name of Koflciuako will be in- 
voked. And if by the common consent of the world, 

a temple shotild be erected to those who have ren- 
dered most service to mankind, if the statue of our 
great countrymen shall occupy the place of the "most 
irorthy," that of Koeoinsko wiU be found bj his side, 
and the wreath of laurel inll be entwined with the 
palm of virtue to adorn his brow." 

Though the great merits of Kosciusko was univer- 
sally admired, yet this resolution met with so much 
opposition that General Harrison finally withdrew it, 
together with another testifying the respect of the 
braTe for his memory by wearing crape. It was 
sho^vn that no such rcsptct as it proposed had been 
paid to any of the departed i\ orthics, native or for- 
eign, who had aided in the achievement of our inde- 
pendence, except in the nngle instance of Washington, 
which was dahned to be an exception to all general 
rules. The occasion; however, was happily seized 
upon by General Harrison to bring t)ie great merits 
of the noble patriot and martyr before the country, 
and to pay the eloquent and touching tribute to his 
memory which has been quoted above ; a speech 
containing sentiitients as honorable to the heart and 
head of the man by whom they were nttered as to iJie 
patriot whose glorious deeds and eminent virtues they 
were designed to commemorate. 

In 1816, a resolution was offered in the Senate of 
the United States, voting a gold medal and the thanks, 
of CoBgiresi to Gmral Hanriseo and Governor Shelby* 
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But the enemies of the late war were almost, as 

a matter of course, the enemies also of the man who 
had done so much to carry the country honorably 
through it as General Harrison had. A motion was 
therefore made bj Mr, Laeoch, from Pennsylvania, 
to strike his name from Uie resolution. This motion 
prevailed by a vote of thirteen to eleven ; but on 
the 20th of April, one week after, the resolution was 
called up again, and General Harrison';^ name re- 
stored by a vote of fourteen to thirteen. The subject 
was re*committed to the military committee where it 
rested until 1818. When Opvemor. Shelby heard of 
the attempt to strike the name of General Harrison 
from the resolution, with the niagnanimity of a great 
mind, he wrote to his old commander, praying him not 
to let the conduct of the Senate disturb his mind. 
* He said, " I hope their resolution has been laid over 
fts to both of us. The momei^t I heard of the coorae . 
h was likely to take, I wrote instantly to Mr. day, 
and expressed my regret that it had been introduced, 
and liow mortified I bhould feel to be noticed, if you 
were not included, who had rendered ten times' more 
service to the nation. than I had." 

The Bubjei^ was again brought before, the , Sei^^ 
ate, on the 24th of Mareh, 1818, by Mr. Dipkittson, 
of New Jersey, subsequently the Secretary of the 
N:ivy under General Jackson's .administration. On,, 
that day he asked leave to introduce a resolution offer* . 
ing the th«n|u of Congress, and providing that^gojd • 
medat be stcndcand awarded to Oegofii^jHf^^ 
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Goyernor Shelby, for their distinguished bravery and 
good condaet in capturing the British army under Gen- 
enl Proctor, on the Thames, in Upper Canada, October 
6th, 1818. Mr. Dickinson prefaced the introduction 
of this resolutioii with the following chaste and appro- 
priate remarks : — 

" I should not," he said, " at tin's late day, highly 
as I think of the merits of those officers, who, in co- 
operation with the hero of Lake Erie, turned the tide 
of war in oar faror, bring forward the present resolu- 
tion if no similar attempt had heretofore been made 
in their favor, but would leave their fame to rest upon 
the testimony of impartial history which has already 
done ample justice to their characters. 

Two years ago a resolution like ^e present was 
reported in this House, by the chairman of^the com- 
mittee on military affairs, by direction of that com- 
mittee. This resolution v?n^ opposed on two grounds, 
applygig solely to General Harrison, as I have been 
informed (for I had not then the honor of being a 
member of this body)— the first, that an inquiry was 
' at that toe pending before the House of Representa- 
tiyes, into the olScial conduct of General Harrison, as 
a commander-in-chief of the north-western army, upon 
charges which, if well founded, were calculated essen- 
tially to injure his character; the second, that a rumor 
preyaOed that General Harrison had discovered some 
reluctance in pursuing Proctor and his army, after 
Perry's victory on Lake Erie, and that he had been 
forced to the pursuit by the remonstrance of Gov- 
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ernor Shelby, and that this information had been de- 
rived frora the decl&rations of Governor Shelby. 

These chargeai utterly unfounded as they tomed 
oat to be, were deemed a snflieient reason for postpone 
ing a deeision of the report of the committee mfitU the 
result of the inquiry, before the lIoLUse of Representa- 
tives should at least be known. * * * As the 
friends of General Harrison have it in their power com- 
pletely to obviate every objection heretofore made to 
the passage of this resolution, it is their doty to bring 
the subject again before Congress, more especially as 
the journals of this house, if left unexplained, imply 
a censure upon the conduct of General Harrison, 
which certainly was not intended. I will confess for 
one, from a perusal of the journal of this house, the 
military reputation of General Harrison sunk yi my 
wtimtiim. And I b«1i«v« tlu. oonfeaskm might b« 
made by thrfee-fourths of the citizens of the United 
States who read the proceedings of Congress, and 
who had not an intimate knowledge of the character 
and conduct of General Harrison. I should reproach 
myself for having suffered such an impression to be 
made upon my mind if the means of correcting it 
had also been found upon our journals ; those jour- 
nals did not then afford the means of correct informa- 
tion upon this subject, nor do they till this day. 

" As to the first objection that an investigation 
was depending in the House of Representatives, into 
the official conduct of General Harrison^ the result of 
that inyestigation was in the highest degree honorable 
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to Ills cliaractcr. The committee were unanimously of 
the opinion that General Harrison stood above suspi- 
cion of being implicated in the charges exhibited 
against him, -ind tliat in his whole conduct^ aa com- 
mander-in-chief of the north>imtem army, he was 
governed by a laudable seal for and devotion to the 
pablic sendee and interests. 

" The second objection made to the passage of the 
resolution, if well fonnded, was calculated to give to 
Goyemor Shelby the entire and exclusive merit of 
having urged the pnrsoit of Proctor and his army. 
But Shelbj, generons as he is brave, diseUims tlUs 
ezelnsive merit in a letter, whicb I beg leave to read ; 
denies, in the most positive terms, h'aving used the 
language ascribed to him, and he gives General Har- 
rison the highest praise for hia promptitude and vigi- 
lance in purpuing Proctor ; *for the skill with whicb . 
be arranged bis troops for meeting the enemy, and 
for bis disinterested bravery during the action." 

The resolution passed both branches of Congress 
unanimously, or so nearly so that the exception was 
but a single vote in the House, and on the 4th of 
April, 1818, was approved by James Madison, Presi- 
dent of the United States* So triumphantly had 
General Harrison's character been vindicated from 
the charges, of whatever kind, wbicb bad been prefer- 
red against bim by his enemies, that scarcely an 
objection was raised to the passage of a resolution con- 
ferring upon him the highest honor in the power of 
Congress to bestow. 
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It was during General Harrison's first regular term 
in Congress, that the celebrated and important debate 
was had on the resolution to censure General Jack-* 
son for h'}^ conduct in the Seminole War. Upon this 
subject he felt a very deep solicitude, and between his 
warm sympathy and disinterested friendship for a 
braTe and patriotic fellow-soldier, and honest deter- 
mination to let no considerations come between bim 
and his duty to his country, he Decossarily felt pain- 
fully embarrassed. His speech on this question was 
equally admired, therefore, for its ingenuity, ability 
and eloquence, and was pronounced one of the finest 
efforts elicited by that interesting occasion. It was 
even more admired, however, for its impartial and pa- 
triotic spirit than for its eloquence and ability ; for 
while he disapproved the course of - General Jack- 
son, and commented on his conduct with the manly 
indepoidenee of a freeman, he defended such of his 
acts as he believed right, and did full justice to his 
motives.* In conchu&g his remarks he said : — 

** If the highest services could claim indemnity for 
crime, then might the conqueror of Platsea have 

•HaU'tlAftofHairiMii. 
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been eaffered to Gontinae his usurpations until he had 
erected a throne upon the mins of Greeian liberty. 
Sir» it will not be understood that I mean to compare 
General Jackson to these men. No ; I believe that 

the principles of the patriot are as firmly fixed in his 
bosom as those of the soklier. But a republican gov- 
ernment should make no distinctions between men, 
and should never relax its maxims of security for any 
individualy hovever distinguished. No man should be 
allowed to say that he could do that with impunity 
which another could not do. If the father of his 
' country were alive, in the administration of the gov- 
ernment, and had authorized the taking of the Span- 
ish portS| I would declare my disapprobation as 
readily as I do now. Nay, more, because the more 
distinguished the individual, the more salutary the 
example. No one can tell how soon such an exiimple 
may be beneficial. General Jackson will be faithful 
to his country. But I recollect that the virtues and 
patriotism of Fnhius and Scipio were soon followed by 
the crimes of Marcus and the usurpations of Sylla. 

I am sure, Sir, that it is not the intention of any 
gentleman upon this floor to rob General Jackson of 
a single ray of glory, much less to wound his feelings 
or injure his reputation. And whilst I thank my 
friend from Mississippi (Mr. Poindexter), in the name 
*of those who agree with me, that General Jackson 
has done wrong, I must be permitted to decline the 
use of the address which he has so obligingly pre- 
pared for us, and substitute the following as more 
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eonsonant to our views and opinionB. If the resolu- 
tion pass I would address him thos : In the perform* 

ance of a sacred dutj, imposed by their construction 
of the constitution, the representatives of the people 
have found it necessary to disapprove a single act 
of your brilliant career ; thej have done it in the full 
eoBTiction that the hero who has guarded her rights in 
the field, will how with reverence to the civil institu- 
tions of his country — that he has admitted as his creed 
that the character of the soldier can never be com- 
plete without eternal reference to the character of the 
citizen. ' 

" Your country has done for you all that a conn* 
try can do for the most favored of her sons. The 
age of deification is passed ; it was an age of tyranny 
and barbarism ; the adoration of man should be ad- 
dressed to his Creator alone. You have been feasted 
in the pr^toires of the cities. Your statue shall be in 
the capitol, and your name he found in the song of 
the virgins. Go, gallant chief, and bear with you 
the gratitude of your country ! Go, under the full 
conviction that, as her glory is identified with yours, 
she has nothing more dear to her but her laws-^noth* 
ing more sacred but her constitution. Even an unin- 
tentional error shall be sanctified to her service. It 
will teach posterity that the government which could 
disapprove the conduct of a Marcellus, will have the 
fortitude to crush the vices of Marius. 

These sentiments. Sir, lead to results in which 
all must unite. General Jackson will stiU live in thf 
24 
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hearts of his fellow-citizens, and the eonstitution of 
your oountrj will be immortal." 

Genersl Hamson remained in Congress nntil he 
had seryed out the unexpired term of Mr. McLean, 

and the full term for which he was returned. He 
then declined a re-election. During his brief legisla- 
tive career, he exhibited the same aptness for the 
new duties and responsibilities thus imposed upon 
him that he had previouslj ehoim for those of the 
soldier and the general. His familiar acquaintance 
•with the wants of the country, and his extensive ac- 
quirements, peculiarly qualified him for an enlightened 
and useful discharge of the duties of the law-maker. 
As a debater^ he was ready, fluent and forcible. 
Alwajff courteous and dignifi^ and possessing a vig- 
orous and cttltiTated mind, he not only made himself 
a most useful member, but was enabled to exercise an 
influence far greater than that exerted by many much 
older members. Many of his speeches will bear a 
favorable comparison with most membera of the same 
Congress. 

The following year after his withdrawal from Con- 
gress lie yielded to the solicitation of his friends, and 
became a candidate for the Senate of Ohio, to which 
he was elected in the fall of 1819. In that body he 
rendered important services to the State. Earnestly 
as he labored for the public good» and advantageous 
as were his services to his constituents, his conduct 
did not escape the criticism of the censorious, nor 
even the open condemnation of disingenuous partizans. 
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His vote in the Senate, in favor of selling the Bcrvices 
of convicta sentenced for larcenies of sums under 
fifty dollars, as a punisliment less usurious to them 
and less bnrdeiieome to the State than eonfinement m 
the State prison, was made the pretesct for charging 
him with voting to sell poor white men to pay tlu ir 
debts. In relation to this charge, General Harrii*on 
himsdf has given at once the clearest explanation and 
the most convincing refutation. After referring to an 
attaok of this character that had beeti .made upon 
him, he proceeds to say that no such act as one 
authorizing the sale of a poor dub tor' a services was 
either voted for him or passed by the legislature of 
which he was a member* 

" The act in question has no more relation to the 
collection of ^ dehtSy' " continues General Harrison, 
** than it has to the discovery of longitude. It was an 
act for the punishment of offenses against tlie State; 
and that part of it whicli is so bitterly assailed was 
passed by the House of B^presentatives, and voted 
for hy the twelve senators, under the impression that 
it was the most mild and humane mode of dealing 
with the offenders for whose eases It was intended. • 
It was adopted by the Houbc of Representatives as a 
part of a general system of criminal law which was 
then undergoing a complete revision and amendment. 
The necessity of this is evinced by the following facts : 
For fleveral years past it had hecome apparent that 
the Penitentiary system was becoming more and more 
burdensome at every session. A large appropriation 
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was called for to meet the excess of expeiiditiire 
aboye the receipts of the establishment. In the com- 

nienccmeut of the session of 1820, the deficit amount- 
ed to nearly twenty thousand dollars. 

This growing evil required the immediate inter- 
position of some vigorous legislative measore. Two 
were recommended as likelj to produce the effect: 
first, placing the institution under better management, 
and, secondly, lessening the number of convicts who 
were sentenced for short periods, and whose labor 
was found, of course, to be most unproductive* In 
pursuance of the latter principle, thefts to the amount 
of fifty dollars or upwards were subjected to punish- 
ment in the Penitentiary, instead of ten dollars, which 
was the former minimum sum. This was easily done ; 
but the great diflSculty remained to determine what 
should be the punishment of those numerous larcenies 
below the sum*^ of fifty dollars. By some, whipping 
was proposed ; by others^ punishment by hard labor 
in the county jails ; and by others it was thought best 
to make them work on the highways. 

To all these there appeared insuperable objec- 
tions. Fine and imprisonment was proposed by the 
House of Bepresentatives as the only alternative, and 
as it was well known that these vexatious pilferings 
were generally perpetrated by the most worthless va- 
gabonds in society, it was added that when they could 
not pay the fines and costs, which are always part of 
the sentences and punishments, their services should 
be sold out to any persons who should pay thehr finea 
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mud costs for them. This was a clause ^hlcli vrag 
passed, as I believe, by an unaniinous vote of the 
House, and stricken out in the Senate, in opposition 
to the twelve who have been denominated. A littl« 
farther trouble in ezanimng the journals would have 
fthown that this was considered as a snfaslititte for 
whipping, which was lost in the Senate and in the 
House, by a small majority after l>^ing once passed. 

" I think I have said enough to show that this ob- 
noxious law would not have applied to unfortunate 
debtors of sizty*foiir yeersi" bnt to infanMins offenders 
who depredate upon the property of their fellow- 
oitizens, and who hj the constitotion of the State^ as 
well as the principle of existing laws, were subject to 
involuntary Borvitude. I must confess I had no very 
sanguine expectations of beneficial effects from this 
measure, as it would apply to convicts who had at- 
tained the age of matnrity. But I had supposed that 
a woman or a youth who was conyieted of an offense, 
and remained in jail for the payment of the fine and 
costs imposed, might with great advantage be trans- 
ferred to the residence of some decent, virtuous pri- 
vate family, whose precept and example would greatly 
lead them back to the paths.of Tirtne. * * I think 
that imprisonment for deht» nnder any drenmstanees 
but those where fraud is alleged, is at war with the 
best principles of OQT oonstitution, and ought to be 
abolished*" 

General Harrison remained in the Senate of Ohio 
two years, during whioh he de?oled the energies of 
84* 
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his mind and his great eapaeity for public bminess to 

the promotion of such measnres as he believed best 
calculated to promote the general welfare. During 
the time he was a member of tlie State Senate, he 
was eleoted as one of the Plreaidential electoni for 
Ohio, and voted for James Madison for Prendent, and 
Daniel D. Tompkins for Vice President. He was 
Bubocquently again chosen as one of the electors of 
that State, and voted for Henry Clay for President. 

He was nominated for Congress again in 1822, 
hot was defeated in oonseqnmice of his Tote against 
the Missouri Restriction** Upon being nominated, 
he isened an address to the people of his ^triet, at 
the conclusion of which he thus succinctly sets forth 
his political principles: "I believe that upon the 
preservation the Union of the States depends the 
eiistence of onr civil and religious liberties, and thai 
the cement which binds it together is not a parcel of 
words written npon paper or parchment, but the broth- 
erly love and regard which the citizens of the several 
States possess for each other. Destroy this, and the 
beautiful fabric which was reared and embellished by 
onr ancestors, cmmbles into min« From its disjointed 
partsno temple cf liberty will again be reared. Dis- 
cord and wars will succeed to peace and harmony ; 
barbarism will again overspread the Innd ; or, what is 
scarcely better, some kindiy tyrant will promulgate 
the decrees of his will from the seat where a Wash- 
ington and a Jefferson dispensed the blessings of a 
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free and equal government. I believe it therefore to 
be the duty of a representative to conciliate, by every 
possible means, the members of our great political 
family ; and always to bear in mind that as the Union 
vaa effected only by a spirit of mntual concessions 
and forbearance, so only can it be preserved." 

Having served two years in the Senate of his 
adopted State with Luiiur and distinrtiMn to liiuiself, 
and advantage to the people, he once mure sought for 
that happiness and repose in the midst of his family 
at North Bend, which was so congenial to his disposi- 
tion, but of which for so many years he had been de- 
prived. He was once more to be disappointed in 
these agreeable anticipations. In the year 1824 he 
was elected to the United States Senate by the legis- 
lature of Ohio. Soon after taking his seat in that 
body he was appointed chairman of the military com- 
mittee, in place of General JacksoUi who had just 
resigned. 

Acting upon the prinrii le that had ever influenced 
his conduct, he warmly advocated the passage of a 
bill giving the preference in the appointment of ca- 
dets to the Military Academy at West Point, to the 
sons of those who had fallen in defense of their conn- 
try's rights. While a member of the other house of 
Congress, he lost no opportunity of enforcing the ne- 
cessity of giving not only to those Tvho had shed their 
blood in their country's services, but also to the wid-. 
ows and orphans of those who had fallen in battle, 
some practical evidence of the country's gratitude* 
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His course in relation to the appointment of cadets 
was in accordance with his whole conduct towards 
these and the descendants of those who hare periled 
end lost their lives in fighting for the rights of the 

whole people. 

The eccentric and extraordinary John Rnndolpli, 
of Roanoke, occupied a seat in the Senate at the time 
Goneral Harrison represented Ohio in that hody^ and 
like every one else whose fortune led him into contact 
with the fierce genins from Virginia, he had to pay 
the penalty such contact imposed. True to his uni- 
form practice, and the instinct of his nature, the Ro- 
anoke orator commenced one of his furious philippics 
against Harrison, renewfng an old charge of haying 
been a black cockade federalist, and an advocate of 
the Alien and Sedition laws which were adopted du- 
ring the administration of the elder Adams. In re- 
ply to a virulent and unprovoked attack of this char- 
acter, General Harrison replied with promptness and 
good temper, that the extraordinary manner in which 
his name had been brought before the Senate by the 
Senator from Virginia, probably required some notice 
from him, though he scarcely knew how to treat seri- 
ously such a charge as had been advanced against 
him. 

To the charge tbat he had the stain of federalism 
upon his skurtS) and had voted for a standing army 
*and the Alien and Sedition laws, he siud that be bad 

not so fertile an imagination as the gentleman from 
Virginiai nor could he at command call up all the 
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tranBactions of nearly thirty years ago. He could 
Bay, however, that at the time alluded to, he was not 
a party man in the sense the Senator from Yirginia 

used. He was a delegate of a territory which was 
just then rising into importance, and having no vote 
upon the general questions before Congress, it was 
neither his duty, nor the interest of those whom he 
represented, to plunge into the turbulent sea of gen- 
eral politics which then agitated the nation. 

There were questions of great importance to the 
north-west territory then before Congress — questions 
upon the just settlement of which depended the future 
prosperity of that now important portion of the Union. 
Standing as he did, the sole representative of that 
territory, his greatest ambition was to proye himself 
faithful to his trust by cherishing its interest ; and 
nothing could have been more suicidal or pernicious 
to those he represented than for him to exasperate 
either party by becoming a violent partizan without 
the power to aid it^ because he had no vote on politi- 
cal questions. This was his position, and although 
he had his political principles as firmly fixed as those 
of the gentleman from Virginia, it was no business 
of his to strike where he could not be felt, and where 
the blow must recoil upon himself and those whom he 
represented. 

He wore no cockade, black or tri-colored, at that- 
time, and never wore one but when he was in the 

military service of iiia country. But he was serioutly 
charged with the heinous offense of associating with 
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federal gentlemen. He plead guilty; he respected 
the revolutionary services of President Adams, and 
had paid him that courtesy which was due to him as 
a man and a chief magistrate. He also associated 
irith such men as John Marshall and James A. Bay- 
ard : was the acknowledgment of such guilt to throw 
him out of the pale of political salvation ? 

On the other hand, he was on intimate terms with 
Mr. Jcficrson, Mr. Gallatin, and with the whole Vir- 
ginia delegation, among whom he had many kinsmen 
and dear friends. They were his principal associates 
in Philadelphia, in whose mess he had often met the 
gentleman who was now his accuser, and with whom 
he had spent ^ome of the happiest hours of his life. 
It was true, as the senator alleged, he had been ap- 
pointed governor of the north-western territory by 
John Adams; so had^ he been by Thomas. Jefferson 
and James Madison* 

But he was not iu Congress when the standing 
army was created and the Alien and Sedition laws 
were passed, and if he had been ho could not have 
TOted for them, and would not if he could. It was 
not in his nature to be a violent or prescriptive parti- 
san, but he had given a fine support to the republieat 
admiuibira lions of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe 
He hoped the seiuitor from Virginia was answered; 
he was sure the Senate must be wearied with this 
frivolous and unprofitable squabble. 
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CHAPTER XVIU. 

General Harbison remained in Oongresa only 

throe years, having beeti appointed by President John 
QuincT Adams, in 1828, Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the republic of Colombia. lie sailed from New York 
on his mission on the 10th November of that year, 
in the ship Erioy and arrived at Bogota on the 5th of 
February ensuing. On the 27th he presented his 
credentials and was received with flattering attentions. 
The oflBcial journal of the government, in announcing 
his arrival, congratulated Colombia on beholding the 
interest which was manifested by the government of 
the United States, to cultivate friendly relations with 
that republic by sending among them so distinguished 
a citizen as General Harrison. 

On the 4th of March following, twenty-eight days 
after General Harrison arrived at the capitol of Co- 
lombia, General Jackson was inaugurated President 
of the United States. On the 8th of March, thirty* 
one days after his arrival, he was recalled, and 
Thomas P. Moore, of Kentucky, appointed his suc- 
cessor. A recollection of this circumstance will aid 
in forming an opinion a9 to the correctness of the 
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charge that General HarriBon was recalled in consc- 

quence of his interference with the internal affairs of 
the republic. The government of the United States 
could not have been advised of his arrival at Bogota 
until some time after he had been reoalledy and Mr. 
Moore appointed to auoceed him, The pretext upon 
which this charge of interference was based, was a 
letter written by him to Bolivar, the President of the 
republic, containing some patriotic admonition as to 
his future course. 

Unfortunately, however, for those who sought to 
justify the injustice done to General Harrison and 
the injury to the country, by his hasty recall, that 
letter was written six months after the appointment 
of his successor, and when he had ceased to be an 
officer of the government. The charge, however, 
served its purpose for the time, and ha Ft long since 
ceased either to be believed or repeated. The letter 
which was used as an attempted justification of an act 
that met with the almost universal disapprobation of 
the country, contained sentiments alike so noble and 
patriotic, and is withal so pregnant with the true 
spirit of republicanism, that it deserves to be perpet- 
uated in every practicable form. Few papers ema- 
nating from a private citizen have ever been more 
admired or commanded more general respect for their 
patriotic principles aud their beauty and energy of 
style. The letter is dated at Bogota, on the 27th of 
September, 1829. The motive by which it was dic- 
tated is best explained by the letter itself, as follows : 
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"If tlieic is anything in the style, tlic matter or 
the object of this letter, which is calculated to give 
offense to jovat excellency, I am persuaded you will 
readily forgive it, when you reflect on the modTes 
which induced me to write it. An old soldier could 
possess no feelings but those of tlie kindest character 
towards one who has shed so much lustre on the pro- 
fession of arms ; nor can a citizen of the country of 
Washington cease to wish that in Bolivar the world 
might heboid another instance of the highest military 
attainments united with the purest patriotism and the 
greatest capacity for civil government. 

"Such, Sir. have Iteeii the fond hopes not only of 
the people of the United IStates, but of the friends 
of liberty throughout the world. I will not say that 
your excellency has formed projects to defeat these 
hopes, but there is no doubt that they hare not only 
been formed, hut rue at this moment in progress to 
maturity, and openly avowed by those who possess 
your entire confidence. I will not attribute to these 
men impure motires, but can they be disinterested 
advisers ? Are they not the very perscms who will 
gain most by the proposed change ? who will, indeed, 
gain all that is to be gained, without furnishing any 
part of the equivalent ? That the price of their fu- 
ture wealth and honors is to be furnished exclusively 
by yourself? And of what does it consist? Your 
great character* Such a one, that if a man were 
wise, and possessor of the empire of the Csesars 
in its best days, he would give all to obtain. Are 
25 
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you prepared to make this sacrifice for such an 
object ? 

I am ptnmaded that those Tvho advocate these 
measnreB have never dared to indaee jon to adopt them 
by any argument founded on joor personal interestey 
and that to aneeeed it would be neoesaaiy to eonyince 

you that no other course remained to save the country 
from the evils of anarchy. This is the questioBy then, 
to be examined. 

Doea the bistory of this-eonntry, ainee the adop- 
tion of tbe eonstitittion, really esdiibii unequiyocal 
eyidence that the people are ni^t to be free ? Is tbe 
exploded opinion of a European iiliiiosopher of the 
last age. that in the new hemisphere man ia a degraded 
beiTi^, to be renewed and supported by the example 
of Colombia ? The proof sbonld indeed be atrong to 
indnee an American to adopt an opinion so bvmiliar 
tmg. 

"Feeling always a deep interest in the success of 
the revolutions in the late Spanish America, I have 
never been an inattentive observer of events, pending 
and posterior to the achieyements of its independence. 
In these erents I search in yatn for a single fact to 
show that in Colombia, at least, the state of society is 
non-suited to the adoption of a free government. 
Will it be said, that a free government did exist, 
hut being found inadequate to the objects for which 
it bad been institnted^ it has been superseded by one 
of a cKfferent ebaracter with die ooncnmnce of a aa- 
jority ef tbe people ? 
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It is tlie mott diffieolt thing in the world for me 

to believe, that a people in the possession of their 
rights, as freemen, would ever be willing to surrender 
them and submit themselves to the will of a master, 
I saj such instances are on record ; the power thus 
transferred has heen in a moment of extreme public 
danger, and then limited to a very short period. I 
do not think that it is by any means certain that the 
majority of the f reach people favored the elevation of 
Napoleon to the throne of France. But if il were so, 
how different were the circumstances of that country 
from those of Colombia, when the constitntion of Gu- 
cutor was overthrown ! At the period of the elevation 
of Napoleon to the First Consulate, all the powers of 
Europe were the open or secret enemies of France ; 
civil war raged within her borders. The hereditary 
king possessed many partisans in every province; 
the people, continually betrayed by the factions which 
murdered and succeeded each other, liiid imbibed a 
portion of their ferocity, and every town and village 
witnessed the indiscriminato slaughter of both men 
and women of all parties and princ^>les. Does the 
history of Colombia, since the expulsion of the Span- 
iards, present any parallel to these scenes? Her 
frontiers have never been seriously menaced ; no civil 
war raged ; not a partisan of the former government 
was to be found in the whole extent of her territory ; 
no faction contended with each other for the posses- 
sion of power ; the executive government remained 
in the hands of those to whom il had bson ecMnmitted 
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by the people, in a fair election. In fact, no people 
ever passed from under the yoke of a despotic gov- 
ernment to the enjoyment of entire freedom with less 
disposition to abuse their newly-acqnired power than 
those of Colombia. They submitted, indeed, to a 
cuntiiiuance of some of the most arbitrary and unjust 
features which ilistiiiguished the former government. 
If there was any disposition on the part of the great 
mass of the people to effect any change in the exist* 
ing order of things, — if the Colombians act from the 
same motives and upon the same principles which 
govern mankind elsewhere and in all ages, — they would 
have desired to take from the government a part of 
the power which, in their experience, they had con- 
fided to it.- The monopoly of certain articles of agri- 
cultural produce, and the oppressive duties of the Al- 
cabala, might have been tolerated until the last of their 
tyrants were driven from the country. Eut wlioii 
peace was restored, when not one enemy remained 
within its borders, it might reasonably have been sup- 
posed that the people would have desired to abolish 
these remains of arbitrary governments, and substitute 
for them some tax more equal and accordant with 
republican principles. 

" On the contrary, it is pretended that they had 
become enamored with these despotic measures, and 
BO disgusted with the freedom they did enjoy, that 
they were more than willing to commit their destmies 
to the uncontrolled will of your excellency. Let me 
assure you, Sir, that these assertions will gain no 
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credits with the present generation, or with posterity. 
They will demand the facte which had induced a 
people, bj no means deficient in intelligonce, so soon 
to abandon the principles for which they had so gal- 
lantly fought, and tamely surrendered that liberty 
which had been obtained at the expense of so much 
blood. And what facts can be prodaced ? It cannot 
be said that life and property were not as well pro- 
tected under the republican government as they have 
ever been ; nor that there existed any opposition to 
the constitution and laws too strong for the ordinary 
powers of the government to put down. 

If the insurrection of General Paez, in Yenesu- 
ela» is adduced, I would ask by what means was he re- 
duced to obedience ? Tour excellency, the legitimate 
head of the republic, appeared, and in a moment all 
opposition ceased, and Venezuela was restored to the 
republic. But it is said that this was affected by 
your personal influence, or the dread of your military 
talents, and that to keep General Paes and other ambi- 
lious chiefs from dismembering the republic, it was 
necessary to invest your excellency with the extraor- 
dinary powers you possess. There would be some 
reason in this if you had refused to act without these 
powers, or having acted as you did, you had been 
anable to accomplish anything without them; but 
yon succeeded completely, and there can be no possi- 
ble reason assigned why you would not have suc- 
ceeded with the same means against any future at- 
tempt of General Paes or any other generaL 
26* 
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"There appears, however, to be one fientiment in 
trhich all parties unite ; that is, that as matters now 
stand, yon alone ean saye the conntrj from ruin — at 

least from much calamity. They differ, however, 
very widely as to the measures to be taken to put 
your excellency in the way to render this important 
service. The lesser and more interested party is for 
placing the gOTemment in your hands for life, either 
with your present title, or with one which, it must he 
confessed, better accords with the nature of the pow- 
ers to he exercised. If they adopt the less offensive 
title, and if they weave into their system some appa- 
rent checks to your will| it is only for the purpose of 
niasking, in some degree, their real ohject, which is 
nothing short of the establishment of a despotism. 
The plea of necessity, that eternal argument of all 
conspirators, ancient or modern, against the rights of 
mankind, will be resorted to, to induce you to accede 
to their measures, and the unsettled state of the ooun- 
try which has been designedly produced by them, will 
be adduced as evidence of that necessity. 

** There is but one way for your excellency to es- 
cape from the snares which have been so artfully laid 
to entrap you, and that is to stop short in the course 
which unfortunately has been already commeneed. 
Every step you advance under the influence of such 
counsels will make retreat more difficult, until it will 
be 0171 c impracticable. You will be told that the in- 
tention is only to vest you with authority, to correct 
what is wrong in the administration, and to put^ down 
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the factions, and that when the country once enjoys 
tranquillity, the goverranent may he restored to the 

people. Delusive will be the hopes of those who rely 
upon this declaration. The promised hour of tran- 
quillity will never arrive. If events tended to pro» 
duce it, they will be counteracted by the government 
itself; It was Ihe strong remark of a former presi- 
dent of the United States, that sooner will the lover 
be contented with the first smiles of his mistress than a 
government cease to endeavor to extend and preserve 
its powers. With whatever reluctance your excellenoy 
may commence the career ; with whatever disposition 
to abandon it when the objects for which it was com- 
menced have been obtained ; when once fairly en- 
tered, you will be borne alonjr by the irrresistible 
force of pride, habits of command, and, indeed, of 
self-preservation, and it will be impossible to recede. 

^^•But it is' said that it is for the benefit of the 
people that the proposed change is to be made ; and 
that by your talents and influence alone, aided by 
nnlimited power, the ambitious chiefs in the different 
departments are to be restrained, and the integrity 
of the republic preserved* X have said, and I most 
sincerely believe that from the state into which the 
country has been brought, that you alone can pre- 
serve it from the horrors of anarchy. But I cannot 
conceive that any extraordinary powers are necessary. 
The authority to see that the laws are executed; 
to call out the strength of the coimtry ; to enforce 
their execution, is all that is required, and is what 
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is possessed hj the ehief magistrate of the United 
States, and of erery other repnhlie, and is what was 

coDfined to the executive by the constitution of Cu- 
cuta. Would your talents or your ciicigies be im- 
paired in tlie council or the field, or your influence 
lessened when acting as the head of a republic ? 

I- propose to examine very biieflj the results 
which are likely to flow from the proposed change of 
government : first, in relation to the country ; sec- 
/ ondJy, to yourself personally. Is the tranc^llity of 
^ the country to be secured by it ? Is it possible for 
your ezceUency to believe that when the mask has 
been thrown off, and the people ^scbvered that a 
despotic govemment has been fixed npon them, that 
they Vi lli quietly submit to it ? Will they forget the 
pass-word which, like the cross of hre, was the signal 
for rallying to oppose their former tyrants ? Will the 
virgins at your bidding cease to chant the songs of 
liberty which so lately animated the youth to Tictory t 
Was the patriotic blood of Colombia all expended in 
the fields of Vargas, Bayaca and Carebobo ? Tiie 
schools may cease to enforce upon their pupils the 
love of country, drawn from the examples of Cato 
and the Brati, Harmodios and Aristogiton ; but the 
glorious example of patriotic devotion, exhibited in 
your own hacienda, will supply their place. Depend 
upon it, Sir, that the moment which shall announce the 
continuance of arbitrary power in your hands, will be 
the oommencement of commotions which will require 
$31 your talents and energy to suppress. You may 
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sacceed. The disciplined araiy at jom disposal may 
be too powerful for an unarmed, nndisciplined and 
scattered })opti1ation. But one unsuccessful effort will 

not CGiitciit them, and your feelings will be eternally 
racked by being obliged to make war upon those who 
have been accustomed to call jou their father, and to 
invoke blessings on your head, and for no cause but 
their adherence to principles which you yourself had 
taught them to regard more than their lives. 

" If by the strong government which the advocates 
for the proposed change so strenuously recommend, 
one without responsibility is intended which may put 
men to death, and immure them in dungeons without 
trial, and one where the army is everything and the 
people nothing, I must say that if the tranquillity of 
Colombia is to be preserved in this way, the wildest an- 
archy would be preferable. Out of that anarchy a 
better government might arise. But the chains of 
miUtary despotism once fastened upon a nation, ages 
might pass away before they could be shaken off. 

But I contend that the strongest of all govern- 
ments is that wliicli is most free. We consider that 
of the United States as the strongest, precisely be- 
cause it is the most free. It possesses the faculties 
equally to protect itself from foreign force or internal 
convulsions. In both it has been sufficiently tried. 
In no country upon the earth would an armed oppo- 
sition to the laws be sooner or more effectually put 
down. Not so much by the terrors of the guillotine 
and the gibbet as from the aroused determination of 

J 
\ 
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the natioDy exhibiting their strength, and convincing 
the factions that their cause was hopeless. No, Sir, 

depend upon it, that the possession of arbitrary power 
by the goverDment of Colombia will not be the means 
of securing its tranquillitj ; nor will the danger of 
disturbances solely arise from the opposition of the 
people. The power and the military force which it 
will be necessary to put in the hands of the governors 
of the distant provinces, added to the nature of the 
country, will continually present to those officers the 
temptation and the means of revolt. 

Will the proposed change restore prosperity to the 
ooantry ? With the best intentions to do so will you 
be able to. recall commerce to its shores, and give new 
life to the drooping state of agriculture ? The cause 
of the constant decline in these great interests cannot 
be mistaken. It arises from the fewness of those 
who labor, and the number of those who are to be 
supported by that Ubor. To support a swarm of 
luxurioos and idle monks, and an army greatly dis- 
proportioned to the resources of the country, with a 
body of officers in a tenfold degree disproportioned 
to the army, every branch of industry is opprressed 
with burdens which deprive the ingenious man of the 
profits of his ingenuity, and the laborer of his reward. 
To satisfy the constant and pressing demands which 
are made upon it, the treasury seizes upon everything 
within its grasp — destroying the very germ of future 
prosperity ; is there any prospect that these evils will 
pease with the proposed change ? Can the army be 
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dispensed with ? Will the influence of the monks be 
no longer necessary ? Believe me, Sir, that the sup- 
port which the gOY^mment derives from both those 
Booroes will be more than erer requisite* 

^^But the most important inquiry is the effeet 
which this strong government is to have upon the 
people themselves. Will it tend to iuipruvo and ele- 
vate their character, and fit them for the freedom which 
it is pretended is ultimately to be bestowed upon them t 
The question has been answered from the age of Ho- 
mer. Man does not learn nnder oppression those 
noble qualities and feelings whieh fit him for the en- 
joyment of liberty. Nor is despotism the proper 
school in which to acquire the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of republican government. A government 
whose revenues are derived from diverting the very 
sources of wealth from its subjects will not find it y 
the means of improving the morals and enlightening ^ 
the minds of the youth, by supporting systems of lib- 
eral education ; and if it could, it would not. 

<^ In relation to the effect which this investment 
of power is to have upon your happiness and your 
fame, will the pomp and glitter of a court, and the 
flattery of venal courtiers, reward you for the ^nble 
and anxieties attendant upon the exercise of sover- 
eignty everywhere, and those which will flow from 
your peculiar situation ? Or power supported by the 
bayonet for that willing homage which you were wont 
to receive from your fellow-citizens ? The groani of ^ 
a dissatisfied and oj^essed people will penetrate the 
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inmost recesses of your palace, and yon will be 
tortured by the reflection that you no longer possess 
that place in their affections which was once your 
pride and jonr boast, and which would have been 
yonr solace under every roTerse of fortune. Unsup- 
ported by the people, your authority can only be 
maintained by the terrors of the sword and the scaf- 
fold. And have these ever been successful under 
similar circumstances? Blood may smother for a pe- 
riod, but can never extinguish the fire of liberty 
which you have contributed so much to kindle in the 
bosom of every Colombian. * 

^^I will not urge as an argument the personal 
dangers to which you will be exposed ; but I will ask 
if you could enjoy life which would be preserved by 
the constant execution of so many human bemg^^ 
your countrymen, your former friends, and almost your 
worshipers ? The pangs of such a situation will be 
more acutely reflecting on the hallowed motives who 

could aim tiicir (I;iggers at your Losom ; that, like the 
last of the Romans, they \v()u]il strike, not from hatred 
to the man, but love to the country. 

" From a knowledge of your own disposition and 
present feelings, your excellency wiU not be willing 
• to believe that you could ever be brought to commit 
an act of tyranny, or ever to execute justice with un- 
necessary rigor ; but trust me, Sir, there is nothing 
more corrupting — nothing more destructive of the 
noblest and finest feelings of our nature — than of un- 
luaiited power. The men wbo^ in the beginning of 
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such a career, might sbadder at the idea of taking 
away tlie lif6 of a fellow-bemg, might soon baTo hit 
co&Bcienee so sesired by the repetittoo of erime» that 
the agonies of h» murdered victims might become 

music to his soul, and the drippings of his scafiold 
afford " blood enough lo swim in." History is fuii 
of such examples. 

« From this disgasting pietnre permit me to call 
the attention of your ezeellaioy to one of a different 
ebaraeter. It exhibits yon as the eonstitiitional chief 
magistrate of a free people, giving to their representa- 
tives the influence of your great name, to reform the 
abuses which, in a long reign of tyranny and misrule, 
have faetened npon every branch of the government. 
The army and its smnn of officers reduced within 
the Umits of real usefulness, placed on the frontiers,^ 
and no longer permitted to control public opinion, and 
be the terror of the peaceful citizen. By the removal 
of this incubus from the treasury, and the establish- 
ment of order, responsibility and economy in the ex- 
penditures ai tiie government, it would soon be enabled 
to dispense with the odious monopolies and the duty 
of the akavala, which have operated '^vith so malign 
an eflfect upon the commerce and agriculture; and, 
indeed, upon the revenues which they were intended 
to augment. No longer oppressed by these shacklesi 
industry would everywhere revive; the farmer and 
the artisan, cheered by the prospect of ample reward 
for their labor, would redouble their exertions ; for- 
eigners, with their capital and skill in the arts, woul^ 
26 
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crowd hither to enjoy the advantages which could 
icarcelj elsewhere be fonnd; and Colombia would 
BOOH exhibit the reslitj of the beftotifvl fiction of 
Fenelon — ^Labntnn rising from misery uid oppression 

to prosperity and happiness, under the counsels and 
direction of the concealed goddess. 

^*What objections can be urged against this 
course ? Can any one acquainted with these circnm- 
stances of the country donbt its soccess in restoring 
and maintaining tranqnilKty ? The people would cer* 
tainly not revolt against themselves, and none of the 
chiefs who are supposed to be factiously inclined 
would think of opposing the strength of the nation 
when directed by your talents and authority. But 
it is said that the want of intalligcnce amonget the 
people unfits them for the goremment. Is it not 
right, however, that the experiment should be fairly 
tried? I have already said that this has not been 
done. For myself, I do not hesitate to declare my 
firm belief that it will succeed. The people of Oo> 
lombia possess many truts of character suitable 
' for a republican government. A more orderly, for- 
bearing, well-disposed people are nowhere to be mot 
with. Indeed, it may be asserted, that their faults 
and vices are attributable to the cursed government 
to which they have been so long subjected, and to the 
intolerant character of their religion, whilst their ?lrr 
tnes are all their own. fiut admitting theur present 
want of intelligence, no one has ever doubted their cac 
pacity to act^uire knowledge; and under the strong 
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motives which «xist to obtain it, supported by thd 
tnfluetiee of your exoellencj, it would Boon be ob- 
tained. 

*'To yourself the advantage would be as great as 
to the country ; like acts of mercy the blessings wofdd 
be reciprocal, your personal happiness secured, and 
jour fame elevated to a height which would leave but 
a single competition in the estimation of posterity. 
In bestowing the palm of merit the world has become 
wiser than formerly. The successful warrior is no 
longer entitled to the first place in the temple of fame. 
Talents of this kind have become too common and too 
often used for mischievous purposes to be regarded as 
they once were. In this enlightened sge the now hero 
of the field and the successful leader of armies mav, for 
the moment, attract attention ; but it will be such as 
is bestowed upon the passing meteor, whose blaze is 
no longer remembered when it is no longer seen. To 
be esteemed eminently great it is necessary to be em- 
inently good. The qualities of the general and the 
hero must be devoted to the advantage of mankind, 
before he will Le permitted to jissume the title of their 
benefactor ; and the station which he will hold in their 
regard and afiections will depend, not upon the num- 
ber and the splendor of his victories^ but upon the re- 
sults and the use he may make of the influence he 
acquires from them. 

" If the fame of Washington depended upon his 
military achievements, would the common consent of 
the world allow ium the pre-eminence he possesses ? 
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The Tietories of Trenton, Monmootli and York^ bril« 

liant as they were — exhibiting as they certainly did, the 
highest grade of military talents — are scarcely thought 
of. The source of the veneration and esteem which is 
entertained for his character by every description of 
politicians — ^the monarchist and aristoerat| as well ai 
the republican — ^is to be fonnd in his nndeviating and 
exclusive devotedness to the interests of his country. 
Ku selfish consideration was ever suffered to intrude 
itself into his mind. For his country he conquered ; 
and the unrivaled and increasing prosperity of that 
country is constantly adding fresh glory to his name. 
General, the course which he pursued is open to you, 
and it depends upon yourself to attain the emiiience 
which he reached before you. 

*' To the eyes of military men the laurels you won 
on the fields of Vargas, Bayaca and Oarebobo, will 
be forever green ; but will that content you ? Are 
you willing that your name should descend to posterity 
amongst the names of those whose fame has been de- 
rived fioMi shedding hnman l)lood, without a sirirrle 
advantage to the human race; or shall it be united to 
that of Washington, as the founder and the father of 
a great and happy people ? The choice is before yon. 
The friends of liberty throughout the world, and tlie 
people of the United States in particular, are wait- 
ing your decision with intense anxiety. Alexander 
toiled and conquered to obtain the applause of the 
Athenians ; will you regard as nothing the opinions 
of a nation which ha« evinced its saperiorily orar that 
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oeMrsted people in the seteoee mo8i neefiil to nan, 

by having curried, into uctiKil practice a system of 
government, of wbich the wisest Athenians had but a 
glimpse in theory, and considered as a blessing never 
to be realised, however ardently to be desired. The 
place which you are to occupy in their esteem depends 
upon yourself. Farewell." 

Immediately upon the arrival of General Harri- 
son's successor he took his departure iVom Bogota, 
and arrived at New York on the 16th of February, 
1830. He proceeded at once to his reudence at North 
Bend, and again entered upon his favorite pursuit of 
agriculture with all the seal of former years. A 
short time after his return he partook of a public din- 
ner, tendered him by the citizens of Cincinnati, as 
a mark of their high respect for his private virtues 
and distingubhed public services. The next year he 
delivered the annual address before the Hamilton 
County Agricultural Society. This address gave con- 
vincing evidence of General Harrison's familiar ac- 
quaintance with the theory as well as the practice of 
agriculture, and of the deep interest he felt in that 
most important of all branches of industry. An 
^ extract from it will illustrate the trutb of this state- 
ment : 

The encouragement of agriculture, gentlemen, 
would be praiseworthy in any country ; in our own it 
is peculiarly so, not only to multiply the means and 
enjoyments of life, but as giving greater stability and 
security to our political hiatitations. In all ages and 
26* 
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in all coontrief, it has been observed, that the culti- 
vators of the soil arc those who were least willing to 
part with their rights, and sabmit themselves to the will 
of a maister. I have no doubt, also, that a taste for 
agricultaral pursuits is the best means of disciplining 
the ambition of those daring spirits who occasionally 
8pi iiig up in the world for good or for evil, to defend 
or destroy the liberties of their fellow-men, && the 
principles received from education cm* circumstances 
may tend« As long as the leaders of the Roman 
armies were taken from the plow, to the plow they 
were willing to return ; never in the character of 
general for rret ting the duties of the citizen, and ever 
ready to exchange the sword and the triumphal por^ 
pie, for the homely vestments of the husbandman^ 

The history of this far-famed republic is full of 
instances of this kind; bnt none more remarkable 
than our own age and country have produced. The 
facinations of power, and the trappings of command, 
were as much despised — and the enjoyment of rural 
scenes and rural employments as highly prized*— by oar 
Washington as by OincinDattts or Regulus. At the 
close of his glorious military career, he says, ' I am 
preparing to retui-n to that domestic retirement which 
it is well known I left with the deepest regret, and for 
which I have not ceased to sigh through a long and 
painful absence.' 

*^Yoi«r efforts, gentlemen, to diffuse a -taste fo;. 
agnculture amongst men of all descriptions and pre 
fessiun^ may produce results more iuipi>rtanr, vwv. 



than increasing the means of suhsistence, and the en- 
joyment.^ of life. It may cause some future con- 
i|ueror for bis country to end his career 

* Chtiltlees of his country's blood** 

* « >K <«To the hcart^hecring {nroBpect of 
herds Mid flocks feeding on unriTaled pastures^ 

fields of grain exhibiting the scriptural proof that the 
seed had been sown on good ground, how often is 
the eye of the philanthropic traveler disgusted with, 
the dark unsightly manufactories of a certain poison 
^poison to the body and the sonL A modem JBneas 
or Ulysses might mistake them for entrances into the 
infernal regions ; nor would they greatly err. But, 
unlike those passages which conduct the Grecian and 
Trojan heroes on their pious errands, the scence to 
which these conduct the unhappy wretch who shall 
enter are those ezclusiYely of misery and woe. No 
ftdief to the sad picture ; no Tartarus thire^ no Ely* 
tiom here. It is all Tartarian darkness, and not nn- 
frequently Tartarian crimes. I speak more freely of 
the practice of converting the material of the ' staflf 
of life' (and by which so many human beings yearly 
perish) into an article which is so destmctive of 
health and happiness, because in that way I have 
sinned myself ; but in that way I shall sin no more/' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

. Obxtbral Habrison'b time and attention now and 
for several years after continued to be almost exclu* 
flively devoted to agricnltnral pursuits, — ^not so exclu- 
sively, however, that he was not ever ready to aid to 
the extent of his abilities, and in any way his ser- 
vices might be required in. every useful and benevo- 
lent enterprise. His expensive literary attainments 
subjected bim to frequent demands of tbis cbaracter. 
Frequent addresses, speecbes and orations of bis, 
written or spoken, during this peiitxl, are production!* 
of no mean literary merit, and enncing a range of 
intellect and a depth of research which place General 
Harrison in tbe front rank of American orators and 
statesmen as well as writers. 

Passing over several of tbese productions, an ex- 
tract will be given from a speech delivered at Vin- 
cennes, in May, 183o, at a dinner given him by the 
citizens of that place, for the purpose of showing 
opinions upon a question which then, as now, excited 
tbe deepest interest in tbe public mind. Tbongb hia 
opinions on tbe subject of slavery may not command 
the same attention now that they did when the public 
mind first began to be directed towards bim as ait 
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aspirant for the highest office in the nation, thej are 
nevertheless entitled to that respect which evcrythinpj 
emanating from a man of his character, talents and 
patriotism, should ever receive. Many of his sentt* 
ments will, probably, scarcely find • response amongst 
a large number of the people in one section of the 
Union. After having briefly referred to the move- 
ments of emancipation societies, and dciiounced them 
in terms that proved with how good a will it was 
done, he proceeds: — 

Am I wrong in applying the terms weak, pre* 
sumptions and nneonstitntional to the measures of the 
emnncipators ? A slight examination will, I think, 
show that I am not. In the vindication of the objects 
of a convention lately held in one of the towns of 
Ohio^ it was that nothing more was intended than to 
prodnce a state of pnblio feeling which would lead to 
an amendment of the eonstitation of the United 
States. Now can an amendment of the constitution 
be effected without the consent of the southern states ? 
What then is the proposition to be submitted to them? 
^ * * Bat the course pursued by the emancipa- 
tionists is nneonstitntional. I do not say that there 
are any words ii^ the constitntion which forbid the 
discussions they are engaged in ; I know that there 
are not. Any citizens have the risrht to express and 
publish their opinions without restriction. But iu the 
constraction of the constitution it is always necessary 
to refer to Uie circumstances under which it was 
framed, and to ascertain its meaning by a comparison 
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of its proTtsioiis with each other, and with the previa 

ous ^^ituation of tlie several States who were parties to 
it. In a portion of these, slavery was recognized, 
and they took care to have the right secured to them ; 
to follow and reclaim such of them aa were fugitives 
to other States. The laws of Oongress» passed under 
this power, have provided punislunent for edj one 
who shall oppose or interrupt the excercise of this 
right. Kuw can any one believe that the instrument 
which contains a provision of this kind which author- 
ises a master to pursue his slave into another State, 
take him baek^ and provide punishment for any citi- 
sen of that State who should oppose him, should at 
the same time authorize the hitter to asituible to- 
gether, to pass resolutions, and adopt addi'esses, not 
only to encourage the slaves to leave their masters, 
but to cut their throats before they do 60« 

I insist) that if the citizens of the non-slave* 
holding States can avail themselves of the article of 
the constitution, which prohibits the restriction of 
speech, or the press to publish anything injurious to 
the rights of the slave-holding States, that they can 
go to the extreme that I have mentioned, and effect 
anything further which writing or speaking could 
effeet. But, fellow-citisens, these are not the princi- 
ples of ihc constitution. Such a construction would 
defeat one of the great objects of its formation, 
which was that of securing the peace and harmony of 
'the States which were parties to it. The liberty of 
sp^eeh and the press were ff^ea as the most eflfect* 
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ual means to preserve to each and every citizen his 
own rights, and to the States the rights which apper- 
tained to theuly at the time of their adoption. It 
could nerer have been expected that it would have 
been iiaed by the citiiens of one portion of the States 
for the purpose of depriving those of another portion 
of the rights which they had reserved at the adoption 
of the constitution^ and in the exercise of which none 
but themselves have any concern or interest. If sla- 
very is an evil, the evil is with them. If there is 
guilt in ity the gnilt ia theirs, not onrs, since neither 
the States where it does not exist, nor the government 
of the United States, can, without usurpation of 
power, and the violation of a solenm compact, do 
anything to remove it without the consent of those 
who are immediately interested. But they will nei- 
ther aid nor consent to be aided, whilst the illegal^ 
persecnting and dangerons movements are in progress, 
of which I complain ; the interest of all concerned re* 
quires that these should be stopped immediately. 
This can only be done by the force of public opinion, 
and that cannot too soon be brought into operation. 
Every movement which is made by the abolitionists 
in the non-fllave>holding States is viewed by onr soaih- 
em brethren as an attack npon their rights, and 
which, if persisted in, must in the end eradicate those 
feelings of attachment and affection between the citi- 
sens of all the States, which was produced by a com- 
munis of interests and dangers in the war of the 
xevobitiony which was the fouidatian of our happy 
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vniony and bj a eontiiiiiance of which it can alone bo 
presorved. I entreat yon, then^ to frown npon the 
measnres which are to proflnce results so much to be 

deprecated. The opinions which I have now given 
I have omitted no opportunity, for the last two years, 
to lay before the people of my own State ; I have 
taken the liberty to express them here, knowing that 
if they should nnfortunatelj not accord with jom, 
thej would be kindly received. 

In relation to these opinions of Ckneral Harrison, 
it may be said that public opinion in the free States 
has taken a long stride forward in the sixteen years 
since their delivery and the present period. Then 
thej were up wil^ the sentiment of the northern 
people on the subject of slavery ; now tbey are hr 
behind it, at least, on some points. While the great 
body of the citizens of the free States will cordiaiiy 
agree with him that neither they nor Congress have 
any right to interfere with slavery in the States, where 
it exists, they still claim the right to investigate it in 
all its relations to the North, and to use every proper 
means to prevent its extension beyond its present 
liniits. * 

For a long time the attention of the people of sev- 
eral of the States had been concentrating upon General 
Harrison as the most suitable man us the whig candi- 
date for President, at the ensuing presidential election. 
By a spontaneous movement in his behsif, he was nom- 
inated, on the part of the people, in the autumn of 
I800; and the nomination thus virtually made by the 
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people was confirmed bj various State conventions op- 
posed to the re-election of Mr. Van Buren, held the 
same autumn or the ensuiDg spring. Several of the 
States, however, ekber made' no nomination^ or nom- 
inated another candidate ; and this want of nnani- 
TDOus and barmonions action between all the opponents 
of Mr. Van Buren, in every part of the Union, and the 
late period to wiiich the canvass wa« dei'eired, led to the 
defeat of General Harrison. The result proved, how- 
ever, that had he been brought before the people with 
the advantagea which a national nomination and a 
national organization would have given him, and the 
coufidtTicc it would have inspired in his friends, he 
might have been elected ; and especially it pi o\ed 
that he possessed the elements of future success in 
his character. Though he received but seventy-two 
electoral votes, in the fifteen States in which he and 
Mr. Van Bnren were the only candidates, he received 
five hundred and fifty-two thousand votes, and Mr. 
Van Buren five hundred and eighty, being a majority 
for the latter of the popular vote of only twenty-eight 
thousand. 

In 1887, General Harrison was selected to deliver 
a discourse before the Philosophical and Historical 

Society of Ohio, a duty that he discharged with con- 
summate ability. The Bubject of this address was on 
the Aborignies of the valley of the ()hio. It displays 
a very considerable degree of research, and a perfect 
ftmiliarity with the ancient works and the Aboiigines 
on the Ohio. It is written, too, with force mod de- 
87 
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gance, and is as ingenious as it is protoand. A sin- 
gle extract or two will illustnite tliis; and also afford 
both pleasure and interest to the enquirer after both : 
— The proeess b j which nature restores the forest 
to its original state, after being once cleared, is ex- 
tremely slow. In our rich lands, indeed, it is soon 
(.overed again with timber, but the character of the 
growth is entirely different, and continues so through 
manj generations of men. In several places on the 
Ohio, particularly upon the farm which I occupy, 
clearings were made in the first settlements, aban« 
doned, and suffered to grow uj). Some of them, now 
to be seen, of nearly fifty years' growth, have made so 
little progress towards attaining the appearance of 
the immediately contigaous forest, as to induce any 
nan of reflection to determine that at least ten times 
fiflty years would be necessary before its complete 
assimihition could be affected. The sites of the an- 
cient works on the Ohio present precisely the same 
appearance as the cucumjaccnt forest. You find on 
them all that beautiful variety of trees which gives 
such unrivaled richness to our forest. This is par- 
ticularly the case on fifteen acres, included within the 
walls of the neck at the mouth of the (jreat Miami ; 
and the relative proportions of the different kinds of 
timber are about the same. The first growth on the 
same kind of land, once cleared, and then abandoned 
to nature, en the contrary, is more homogentous^ 
often stinted to cm or two, or at most to three^ kindo 
of tinbir* 
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If the ground had been cultivated, yellow locust, in 
many plucs, will spring up as thick us garden peas. If 
it has not been cultivated, the black and white walnut 
will be the prevailing growth. The rapidity with which 
these trees grow, for a time, smothers the attempt of 
other kinds to vegetate and grow in their shade. The 
more thrifty individuals soon overtop the meeker of 
their own kind, which sicken and die. In l\m way there 
are soon only as many left as the earth will support 
to maturitj. All this time the squirrel maj plant the 
seed of those trees which serve them for food, and by 
neglect suffer them to remain, — ^it will be in vain ; 
the birds may drop the kernels, the external pulp of 
which have contributed to their nourishment, and di* 
vested of which they are in the best state for ger- 
minating, still it will be of no avail ; the winds of 
heaven may waft the'*^winged seeds of the sycamonr, 
cotton-wood and maple, and a friendly shower may 
bury them to the necessary depth in the loose and 
fertile soil; but without success. The roots below 
rob them of moisture, and the canopy of limbs and 
leaves above interrupt the rays of the sun and the 
dews of heaven : the young giants in possession, like 
another kind of aristocracy, absorb the whole means of 
subsistence, and leave the mass to perish at their feet; 
this state of things, however, will not always continue. 
If the process of nature is slow and circuitous in 
putting down usurpation and establishing the equality 
which she loves, and which is the great characteristic 
of her principles, it is sure and effectual. The pref* 
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erence of the soil for the first growth ceases with its 
maturitj ; it admits of no Buccession on the principle 
of legitimacj. The long undisputed mastera of the 
forest may be thinned by the lightningB, the tempest, 
or by diseases peculiar to themselyes ; and whenever 
this is the case, one of the oft-rejected of another 
family, will find between its decaying roots shelter 
and appropriate food, and, springing into vigorous 
growth, will soon pnsh its green foliage to the skies 
through the decayed and withering limbs of its blasted 
and dying adversary ; the soil itself yielding it a 
more liberal support than any sciun from any occu- 
pant. It will be coiict^ived what a length of time it 
will require for a denuded tract of land, by a process 
so slow, again to clothe itself with the amazing variety 
of foliage which is the chaTacteristic of the forests of 
this region. Of what immense age, then, must be 
those works, so often referred to, covered, as has been 
supposed by those who have the best opportunity of 
examining them, with the second growth after the 
second forest state had been regained. * « * 

** An erroneous opinion has prevailed in relation 
to the character of the Indians of North America. 
By many they are supposed to be stoics, who willingly 
encounter deprivations. The very reverse is the fact ; 
if they belong to either of the classes of philosophers 
frhich prevailed in the declining ages of Greece and 
Borne, it is to that of epicureans; ftwr no Indian 
will forego an enjoyment, or suffer an inconvenience, 
if he can avoid it, but under peculiar ciroumstanoes, 
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— wlieii, for instance, he in stimulated by >^oiiie strung 
))a.4si«.ii ; but even the gratification of i\m lie in cvir 
mulv to josrjjonc, wlictu»v*T iin accoiii|ili*lHiici>t \a 
attc'iiilod wiTIi ufilooked for fijiiijrrf. at' wjHX|'e«Mtt| 

li:ti'«l.-,i.!j»-^. ili-lif' (lu'ii- ht;lit.!'V cjM'! ;i I iol.'> W'.Yc 

jiUv i v."* fff bit' — llieir exju-tliiiuMS fuw aii.i tar i-cturri-, 
iiiucU the greater iiuuibcr »i>ati<luue(i uUiiuut nii 
ctficii'iit citrokis from wbini, etiprlfo or m» itvf^^iui tu 
oiKiJUutcr tliiIicuUJi'8'. But if the JiMlistn will vm 
lh!<;.v off * the |>ouipt* H\u\ |>k"»Kurf!>* with tihicli l.'s. 
;r«»ihl I jt iuiic I'jii liu-slitd him. — "txht'ij v\ >\> tMJtic V. l.ith 

caiiiiMi !i\oi»l — \\':cn Miu? .*.viugi* ami airowe* t'i'ciii- 
ratrtfotiH ivMtuiif' fiill thiuJ< iipuii hihh — ilion will he 
call «4(» »H the i>\m\t of a iiiuti itito hi8 tosmn, qjuI 
Uieet h\i< fatf « huwvver liaril, like * the 1»es: Roman of 
Ihciti all.* * * * 

"'It ni.rs oL' j.iupor th.it I ^iioull sjty ^(irntlhiug 
isio. ca.^ to I he character of ihe now mitiert^il 
:i'ii)nHr fXiinct triht-a wi.icli fo lon«r »ut\ so Miecet*s- 
fiihy ri'MiMtett o:\r axuM^ aiui \v)io, for many yea? a after, 
K.tio'l iti the r4*hition of tlcp^'iaionts aeknowtcd|riiig 
I iU-iii-cK «,s uiKU'r uur ('Xf!u>ive |> ottctitJ!!. 'J heir 
c. Mrju U-r a..> vvari iuis has lu eii ulrt'iKiy U'UiJn kf(i i.|h»ii ; 
liieir bravery Ijm> never b<oii <|U<\s;io»K'ti, aithocgii 
there was certainly a considetahlc difVn rcc between 
the t^everal iribed in this reupvct. With Wyandot^, 
flight in battle, when meeting with unexpected re(«i.st- 
ance or obstacle, brought with it no disgrace. It was 
considered rather as a princi[)le of* lartic.-i ; and I think 
it may bo faiily considered a^ having ita souic^i in that 

27 * 
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peculiar temperament of mind which they often man- 
ifested of not preasing fortune under anj dnister cir- 
cumstances, but patiently waiting until the' changes 
of a successful issue appeared to be favorable. With 
tho Wvandots it was otherwise; their youth were 
taught to consider anything that had the appearance 
of an acknowledgment of a superiority of an enemy 
as disgraceful. In the battle of the Miami Rapids, 
of thirteen chiefs of that tribe who we represent, one 
only survived, and he badly wounded. 

"As it regards their moral and intellectual quali- 
ties the difference between the tribes was still greater. 
The Shawanees, Delawares, and Miamis were much 
superior to the other members of the confederacy. 
I have known individuals among them of very high 
order of talents, but these were not generally to 'be 
relied on for sinceritv. The Little Turtle, of the Mi- 
ami tribe, was of this description, as was the Blue 
Jacket, a Shawanee chief. I think it probable that 
Tecumthe possessed more integrity than any other of 
the chiefs who attained to much distinction. But he 
violated a solemn engflgement which he had freely 
contracted, and there are strong suspicions of his 
hiivinfr formed a treacherous desi<^?i which au accident 
only prevented him from accomplishing. Sinister in> 
stances are, however, to be found in the conduct of 
great men in the history of almost all civilized na- 
tions. But these instances are more than counter- 
bahuiCL-d by the number of individuals of high mural 
charactor which were to be found amongst the princi- 
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pal and secondary chiefs of the four tribes above 

mentioned. This was particularly the case with 
Tache or the Crane, the Grand Sachem of tlu Wv- 
andots, and Black Hoof, the chief of the Shaw« 
aneee/' 

The opinions of General Harrison npon the snb» 

jeet of dueling may not be without interest, and pos- 
sibly they exert some slight influence even in an age 
when the barbarous custom ha8 almost been driven 
from respectable society. In 1838, he addressed a 
letter to A. B. Howell, Esq., of New Jersey, on this 
subject, from which an extract will be made. Ho 
illustrates the dreadful effects of the practice, uid its 
demoralizing tendency, principally by giving one or 
two instances of own experience in snch matters: — 
"I believe," he says, "that there were more 
duels in the north-western army between the years 
1791 and 1795 than ever took place in the same 
length of time, and amongst so small a body of men 
as composed the commissioned officers of the army, 
either in America or any other country, at least in 
modern times. I became an o£icer in the first>men* 
tioned year, at so early an age, that it is not wonder- 
ful that I implicitly adopted the opinions of the older 
officers, most of whom were veterans of the revoltttionY 
upon this as well as upon other subjects connected 
with my conduct and duty in the profession I had 
chosen. I believed, therefore, in common with the 
large portion of the officers, that no brave man would 
decline a chaUenge, nor refrain from giving one 
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wheiMTer he considered his rights or feelings had been 
trespassed npon. I most confess, too, that I was 

not altogether free from the opinion that even honor 
might be acquired from a well fought duel. Fortun- 
ately, however, before I was engaged in a duel, either' 
as prineipal or second, which terminated fatally to 
any one, I became convinced that all mj opinions 
upon the subject were founded in error, and none of 
them more so than those which depicted the situation 
of the successful duelist, as either honorable or desi- 
rable. It could not be honorable, because the greater 
portion of that class of mankind, whose good opinion 
of an individual confers honcnr upon him, were opposed 
to it ; and I had the best evidence to believe that in 
the grave of the fallen duelist was frequently buried 
the peace and happiness of the survivor; the act 
which deprived the one of existence in planting a 
thorn in the bosom of another which would continue 
to rankle and foster there to the end of his days. 
The conviction that such was the case with men of 
good feelings and principles was produced by witness* 
ing the mental sufferings of an intimate and valued 
£i*ieud by whose hand a worthy man had fallen. * * 
" In the summer of the year 1793, Lieutenant 
Drake, of the infantry of the second sub-legion, re- 
ceived a marked insult from another officer. Mani- 
festing no disposition to call him to an account, some 
of those who Avi^hed him well, amongst whom I was 
one, spoke to him on the subject, expressing our fears 
that his r ep utation as an officer would greatly suffer 
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if he permitted such an insult to pass unnoticed. The 
answer that he gave me was that he oared not what 

opinion the officers might form of him ; he was de- 
termined to pursue his own course. That course was 
so novel in the army that it lost him, as I supposed 
it wooldy the respect of nearly all the officers. The 
ensuing summer^ however, gave Mr. I>rake an oppor" 
tunity of vindicating most triumphantly his oonduct 
and hts principles. He had been stationed in a small 
fortress, erected by General Wayne, during the winter, 
upon the spot in which they had the previous day 
deposited a quantity of provisions, and which had 
been rendered remarkable by the defeat of General 
l^t. Clair's army three years before. The garrison 
consisted of a single rifle company and thirty infan- 
try, and of the 1 utter Drake was the immediate com- 
mander. In the beginning of July, a detachment of 
the army, consisting of several hundred men, under 
the command of Major McMahon, being scamped 
near the fort, were attacked early in the morning by 
about three thousand Indians. The troops made a 
gallant resistance, but being turned on both flanks, 
and in danger of being surrounded, they retreated 
to the open ground around the fort. 

'^From this, too, they were soon dislodged by the 
over-powering force of the enemy. In their retreat 
many wounded men were in danger of being left, 
which being observed from the fort, the commandant, 
Captain Gibson, directed his own lieutenant to take 
the infantry (Drake's particular command) and a por- 
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tion of the riflemen and sally out to iheir relief. To 
this Drake objected, and claimed the right to com* 
mand his own men^ and, as a senior to the other lieu- 
tenant, bis right also to the whole command. ^0, 
very ^ell, Sir,' said the captain, 'if such is your 
wish, take it.* *It is mj wish, Sir, to do my duty, 
and I will endeavor to do it now and at all times,* 
was the modest reply of Drake, tio accordingly 
sallied ont, skillfally interposed hia detachments he* 
tween the retreating troops and the enemy, opened 
upon then a hot fire, arrested their advance, and gave 
an o|)portunitj tu the wounded to effect their escape, 
and to the broken and retreating companies of our 
troops to reform, and again to face the enemy. 
Throoghont the whole affair Drake's activity, skill 
and extraordinary self-posaesaion, was most cfmspico- 
008. The enemy of oom^ ohserred, as well as his 
friends, the numerous shots directed at him, however, 
like the arrows of Tenar aimed at the heart of Hec- 
tor, were turned aside by providential iDterference, 
until he had accomplished all that he had been sent 
to perform. He then received a ball through his 
body, and fell ; a faithfnl corporal came to his assist* 
anee, and with his aid he reached the fort, and those 
two were the last of the retreating party that entered 
it* Drake made it a point of order that it should be 
80. He was rendered unfit for service for a long time 
by his wound. He had not, indeed, recovered from 
it in the summer of 1796, when he was my guest 
at Fort Wayne, where I was m command, while 
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on furlough, to visit his native State, Connecticut. 
His friends, however, enjoyed his presence but a short 
time* Having, as I understood, taken the yellow 
fever in paaaing through Philadelphis, he died a few 
dajs after he reached home. * * * 

"I acknowledge, then, that the change of my 
opinions which I hare admitted in relation to dueling 
have no other influence on ray conduct than to deter- 
mine me never to be the aggressor. But although 
resolved to offer no insult nor to inflict any injury, I 
was determined to anffer none. When I left the 
army, however, and retired to civil Hie, I conaidered 
myself authorized greatly to narrow the ground upon 
which I would be willing to resort to a personal com- 
bat. To the determination which 1 had previously 
made, to offer no insult or to inflict any injury, to give 
occasion to any one to call upon me in this way, I re- 
solved to disregard all remarks upon my conduct which 
could not be construed into a detiberate insult, or any 
injury which did not affect my reputation, or the hnppi- 
ness and peace of my family. W hen I had the honor 
to be called upon to command the north-western army, 
recollecting the number of gallant men that had fallen 
in the former war in personal combat, I determined 
to use all the authority and all the influence of my 
station to pre vent their recurrence. And to take 
away the principal source from which they ppninjr, in 
an address to the Pennsylvania brigade, at Sandusky, 
I declared it to be my determination to prevent, by 
all th^ means the military laws placed in my hands. 
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any injury or even insult >vliich should be offered by 
the superior to the inferior officers. I cannot say what 

influence this course upon my part may have produced 

ta the result ; but I st&te with pleasure that there was 

not a single duel, nor, as far as X knowi a challenge 

given, whilst I retained the emnmand. 

*'The activity in which the army was constantly 

kept may, however, have been the principal eanse of 

this uncommon harmony. In relation to my present 

sentiments, a sense of higher ohligation than human 

laws or hnman opinions can impose, has determined 

me never, on any oeoasion, to accept a challenge, or 

sed^ redress for a personal injury, by a resort to the 

laws which compose the code of honor." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Is the fall of 1838, an Anti-Masonic Nati(mal 
CoBveDtioB aasmbled at Harrisburgh, and after a 
calm and careful survey of the whole ground, nomi- 
nated General Harrison as the candidate of that party 
for the Presidencj in 1840. The proceedings of this 
convention were communicated to him by the Honor- 
able Harman Demij. In December of the same year, 
General Harrison replied to this official announcement^ 
lajing down his view* of the duty of the chief exec* 
uttve of the nation, and the principles by which he 
should be governed if elected. 

Having expressed his gratitude to the convention 
for the honor conferred upon him, he proceeds thus 
to develope his political creed. Among the principles 
proper to be adopted by an executive sincerely desi* 
reus to restore the administration to its original sim- 
plicity and purity, be laid down the following as of 
the most prominent importance: 

I. To confine his s(?rvices to a single term. 

II. To disclaim all right of control over the pub- 
lic treasury, with the exception of such part of it as V/ 
may he impropriated by law to cany on the public 

28 
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service, and that to be applied precisely as the law 
may direct, and drawn from the treasury agreeably to 
the loDg^established forms of that department. 

III. That he should never attempt to inflnefice 
the elections, either hy the people or the State legis- 
latures, nor suffer the federal officers under bis control 
to take any other part in them than by giving their 
own votes when they possess the right of voting. 

lY. That, in the exercise of the veto power, he 
should limit his rejection of bills to, — ^Ist. Sueh as are, 
in bis opinion, nnconstitational ; 2nd. Sneh as tend 
to encroach on the rights of the States or individQals ; 
3rd. Such as involving deep interests, may, in his 
opinion, require more mature deliberation or reference 
to the will of the people, to be ascertained at the suc- 
ceeding elections. 

Y. That he should never sufler the influence of 
his office to he used for purposes of a purely party 

character. 

YI. That in removals from office of those who 
hold tkcir appointments during tiie pleasure of the 
executive, the cause of such removal should be stated, 
if requested, to the Senate, at the time the nonnnation 
of a successor is made. 

And last, but not least in importance, 
YII. That he not su tier the executive de- 

partment of till ei Tunent to become the source of 
legislation ; but leave the whole business of making 
laws for the Union to the department to which the 
constitution has exclusively assigned it, until they havtt 
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assumed that perfected shape, where and when alone 
the opinions of the executive mny be heard. 

A community of power in the preparation of the 
laws between the legislative and exeeixdre depwrt* 
ments must necesBarily lead to dangerous combma" 
tions, greatly to the advantage of a F^dent denrons 
of extending his power. Such a construction of the 
constitution could never have been contemplated by 
those who propose the bills, and will always take care 
of themselves or the interests of their constituents ; 
and henoe the provision in the coBStittttioii, borroved 
from that of England, restricting the originating of 
revenue bills to the immediate representatives of the 
people. 

Referring to the appointment of members of 
Congress to office by the President, he says the con* 
stitutton contains no prohibition of such appointments, 
no doubt because its authors could not believe in its 
necessity for the purity of character which was man- 
ifested by those who possessed the confidence of the 
people at that period. It is, however, an opinion 
very generally entertained by the opposition party, 
that the country would have escaped much of the evil 
under which it has suffered for some years past, if 
the constitution had contained a provision of that 
kind. ♦ * * 

" To the duties I have enumerated, so proper, in 
my opinion, to be performed by a President, elevated 
by the oppoution to the present administration (and 
which are, as I believe, of constitutional obligation)^ 
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I will add Atiother, which I believe also to be of anwh, 

importance ; I mean the observance of the most con- 
ciliatory course of conduct towards our political op- 
ponents. After the censure our friends have so freely { 
and so jnstlj bestowed upon the present chief magis- 
istrate for having, in no inconsiderable degree, dis- 
franchised the whole bodj of his political opponents, 
I am certain that no oppositionist, true to the princi- 
ple he professes, would approve a similar course of 
conduct in the person whom his vote has contributed 
to elect* In a repablic, one of the surest tests of a 
healthy state of its institutions is to be found in tbe 
eomnivnity with which every oittsen nay, upon M 
occasions, express his political opinions, and even hi* 1 
prejudices, in the discbarge of his duty as an elector. 

The qnes^n may be asked of me, what security 
I have in my power to offer, if the majority of the 
American people should select me for their chief mag- 
istrate, that I wonld adopt the principles which I have 
herein laid down as those upon which my administration 
would be conducted, I conld only answer by referring to ^ 
my conduct, and the disposition manifested in the dis- 
- charge of the daties of several important offices which 
have heretofore been conferred upon me. If the 
power placed in my hands has, on even a single occa- 
aion, been used for any purpose other than that for 
which it was jriven, or retained longer than was nec- 
essary to accomplish the objects designated by thos^ 
from whom the trusts were received; I will acknowl- 
edge that either will constitute a sufficient reason for 
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discrediting anj promises I maj make under the eir* 
cmnstanees in which I am now plaeed* 

The time had now arrived for seleeting a Presi- 
dential candidate in opposition to Martin Van Bnren, 

who was iilmost the only man the democratic party 
had spoken of for that office. Though General Har- 
rison was defeated in 1836, by causes heretofore 
hastily glanced at^ his friends were far fr<Ma being 
disoonnged by the event. On the contrary, the vote 
that he received, in spite of the nnfavorable circnm-^ 
stances under which he entered the contest, more than 
ever satisfied them that lie might be elected if once 
the whole opposition could be united upon him, and 
their hopes were greatly strengthened by the nniver» 
sal dissatisfaction that prevaOed thronghont the coon* 
try against the administration of Mr. Van Buren. 
Hitherto the whig party in each State of the Union 
had nominated their own candidate in their own way : 
but the necessity had gradually made itself apparent 
that some mode mnst he adopted by which the senti- 
ment of the whole whig party could be concentrated 
upon one point. Accordingly a caucus of the whig 
members of Congress was held at Wadhingtou on the 
15th of May, 1888, to de^nse some plan of combining 
the strength of the opposition against Mr. Van Buren. 
They finally resolved upon a national c(mvention as 
the organ through whom the will of that party should 
be expressed, and it was deoided that it should he 
held at llarribburgh, on the first Wednesday in De- 
cember, 1839, each State to be entitled to as many 
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delegates as it had senators and representatives in 
Congress. 

" The conyention met at Harrisbmrghy in accord- 
ance irith this appointment* Delegates were in attend- 
ance from twenty-two of the twentj-siz States. It 

undoubtedly combined more talent and patriotism, 
and a larger number of the eminent men of the nation 
than any body of any kind that ever before assem- 
bled in this country, with the single exception of the 
old continental Congress, and the convention which 
framed onr national constitution. Amongst them 
were sixteen ex-gOTomors, United States senators and 
ex-senators, members of Congress and ex-members, 
and some of the highest officers and most tiistinguished 
citizens from every State in the Union that was rep- 
resented. And they assembled with motives as patri- 
otic and purposes as pure as their characters were high. 
They saw, or thought they saw, that the best interests 
of the country required a change in the administra- 
tion, and they entered upou the discharge of the duty 
with which they had been delegated with a disposition 
to sacrifice every personal consideration, and relin* 
quieh all personal preferences to the general good. 

Mr. Webster having requested that his name 
should not be brought before the convention, the only 
candidates were William Henry Harrison, Winfield 
Scott and Henry Clay. The frienda of each urged 
their favorite with all the zeal and warmth their high 
characters, great talents, and important public ser* 
vices were so calculated to inspire. The choice. 



after an ardent contest, fell upon General Harrison ; 
and then it was. that the real patriotism of the con- 
vention exhibited itself in all its force, and in its true 
colors. The moment the nomination was known, all 
the warmth of feeling that had been engendered by 
an exciting canvass was forgotten, and the States, one 
after another, through one or more of their delegates, 
cordially, eloquently, nubly, responded to it ; the only 
rivalry being who should be the first to show that if 
he had preferred either General Scott or Mr. Claj 
to the sacoesfifol candidate, it was not because thej 
had any donbt of his patriotism, his abilities or his 
honesty. 

The generous cordiality with which this nomina- 
tion was received by the convention was but the pre- 
monitory symptoms of the deep satisfaction which it 
created amongst the people themselves. They were 
already ripe for a revolution, in the administration, 
and when the name of a man who had not only dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the first captains of the 
day, but who had proved himself an accomplished 
statesman, and, above all, an honest man and a well- 
tried patriot, the popular feeling broke out in such 
exhibitions of enthusiasm as this nor any other coun* 
try ever before witnessed. There was undoubtedly 
some little disappointment amongst the friends of the 
uiibuccessful candidates, but it was comparatively only 
momentary. The canvass gave rise to a system of 
immense mass meetings, at which the people met by 
tens and twenties, and fifties of thousands, to listen 
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to the ditCQSMcti of party prinmplefl, and to a modo 

of electioneering as novel as it was exciting. 

At such times as the several States had determined 
tbe election took place, and General Harrison received 
the electoral vote of twenty of the twentj-eix States, 
and two hundred and thirt j-four electoral votes of the 
two hundred and ninety-four, Mr* Van Buren recttv* 
ing the vote of six States and sixty eleetoral TOtes. 
There were two millions, three hundred and ninety- 
five thousand, nine hundred votes polled, of which 
General Harrison received one million, two hundred 
and aixty*nine dionsand, seven hundred and aixty* 
three ; abd Mr* Van Buren one million, one hundred 
and twentj-^x thousand, one hundred and thirty- 
seven, giving Harrisou a majority of one hundred and 
forty-three thousand, six Imndred and forty-six of the 
popular vote. The vote of the electoral colleges was 
opened in Congress, and the election of O^eral Har- 
rison as President ni the United fitates waa offidallj 
declared* 
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CHAPTEB XXI. 

« 

On the 4th of Mftrcb, 1841, Genenl Hmnrison 

was inaugurated as eleventh President of the United 
States, with the usual ceremonies of that important 
occasion. The oath of office was tended him by 
Chief Justice Taney. The event drew togedier an 
immense concourse of cituiens from every party of the 
Union, to witness the simple, yet imposing and sub- 
lime ceremony : and he entered upon the duties of 
his high position with as bright anticipations, as hon- 
^t purposes, and as firm resolves on his own party 
and with the oonfidenoe of the Ameiioan people to as 
great an extent as any man who had occnpied the 
position since Washington. The inaugural address 
was read by the President, from the steps of the cap- 
itol, in a voice so clear and distinct as to have been 
elearly heard by the vast multitude of spectaUmi 
present* Thoogh of great length, it is entitled to p 
place in a work of this character, aside fi^ its iso^ 
portant dedaratioB of principles, and ihe iesson 
political wisdom it contains. It is given below: 

Called from a retirement which I had supposed 

was ta Mntiniia £sr t^ miAm irf ^fibf^f^ ^ 
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chief execotire office of this great and free nadon, I 
appear before jou, fellow-citizensy to take the oath 
which the cjonstitution prescribea as a necessar j qual- 

ification for the performance of its duties; and in 
obedience to the custom coeval with our government, 
and what I believe to be jour expectations, X proceed 
to present to you a summary of the principles which 
irill govern me in the discharge of the duties which I 
shall be caUed upon to perform* 

^ It was the remark of a Roman consul, in an early 
period of that celebrated republic, that a most striking 
contrast was observable in the conduet of candidates for 
offices of power and trost, before and after obtaining 
them— they seldom canrybg out in the latter ease the 
pledges and promises made in the former. However 
much the world Dmy have improved id Diany respects 
in the lapse of upwards of two thousand years since 
the remark was made by the virtuous and indignant 
Boman» I fear that a strict examination of the annals 
of some of the modem elective governments would 
develop Mmilar instanees of violated oonfidenee. 

Although the fiat of the people has gone forth 
proclaiming me the chief magistrate of this glorious 
Union, nothing on their part remaining to be done, it 
may be thought that a motive may eadst to keep vp 
the delusion under which they may be supposed to 
have acted in relation to my principles and opinions, 

aiid perhaps there may be some in this assembly -who 
have come here either prepared to condemn tliose I 
■hail now delivery or, approving tJuBBk^ to cUmbt the 
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tineeritj with which thej sre uttered ; but the lapse 
of a few months will confirm or dispel their fears. 

The outlines of principles to govern and measures to 
be adopted, by an admiiiistration not yet begun, will 
soon be exchanged for immutable history ; and I shall 
stand, either exonerated by my countrymen, or classed 
with the mass of those who promised that they might 
deceive, and flattered with the intention to betray. 

** Uowever i^trong may be my present purpose to 
realize the expectations of a magnanimous and confid- 
ing people, I too well understand the infirmities of 
human nature and the dangerous temptations to 
which X shall be exposed, from the magnitude of the 
power which it has been the pleasure of the peo- 
ple to commit to my hands, not to place my chief 
confidence upon the aid of that Almighty Power 
which has hitherto protected me, and enabled me to 
bring to favorable issines other important, bat still 
greatly inferior^ tmats heretofore confided to me by 
my country. 

The broad foundation upon which our constitu- 
tion rests, being the people — a breath of theirs having 
made, as a breath can unmake, change, or modify it 
—it can be assigned to none of the great divisions of 
go^mment but to that of democracy. If such is 
its theory, those who are called upon to administer it 
must recognize, as its leading principle, the duty of 
shaping their ineusures so as to produce the greatest 
good to the greatest number. But, \vitli these broad 

f^muuii^flj if ^« would compare the soToreignty ac- 
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knowledged to exist in the dims of oar people, with 
tbe power olaimed hj other soTereigoties, even bj 
those which have been considered most purely demo- 
cratic, we shall find a most essential difference ; all 
others lay claioi to power limited only by their own 
will. The majority of our citizens, on the contrary, 
possess a sorereignty with an amount of power pre- 
cisely equal to that which has been granted to them 
by the parties to the national compact, and nothing 
beyond. We admit of no government by divine 
right — believing that, m far as power is concerned, 
the beneficent Creator has made no distinction among 
men ; that all are opon an equality ; and Uiat the 
only legitimate right to govern is an express grant 
of power from the governed. The Constitution of the 
United States is the instrument containing this grant 
of })(>wer to the several departments compobing the 
government. On an examination of that instrument 
it will be found to contain declarations of power 
granted, and of power withheld. The latter is also 
•ttsceptible of division into power which the majority 
had the right to grant, but which they did not think 
proper to entrust to their agents, and that which they 
could not have granted, not being possessed by them- 
selves. In o^er words, there are certain rights pos^ 
sessed by each individual American dtisen, whidi in 
his compact with the others he has never surrendered. 
Some of them, indeed, he is unable to surrender, 
being in the language of our system inalieuaUe. 
The boasted privilege of a Eoman citizen waa to 
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bim a shield only against a petty provineial rule, whilst 
the proud democrat of Athens could console himself 
under a sentence of death for a supposed violation of 

national faitli v^liiili uo one understood, jhuI wiiicli, at 
times, \Tas the subject of the mockery of all ; or of 
hanishment from his home, his family and hiB coun- 
try, with or without an alleged cause, that it wss the 
act, not of a single tyrant or hated aristocracy, but 
of his assembled countrymen. Far different is the 
power of our sovereignty. It can interfVro ^vitii no 
one's faith, prescribe forms of worshiji tor no one*8 
observance, inflict no punishment but after well ascer- 
tained guilt, the result of investigation under rules 
prescribed by the constitution itself. These precious 
privileges, and these, scarcely less important, of giving 
expression to his thoughts and opinions, either by 
writing or speaking, unrestrained but by the liability 
for injury to others, and that of a full participation 
in all advantages which flow from the government, 
the acknowledged property of all, the American eiti- 
sen derives from no charter granted by his fellow- 
man. He claims them because he is himself a man ; 
fashioned by the same Almighty hand as the rest of 
bis specie?, and entitled to a full share of the bless- 
ings with which he has endowed them. Notwithstand- 
ing the limited sovereignty possessed by the people of 
the United States, and the restricted grant of power to 
the government which they have adopted, enough has 
been given to accomplish all the objects for which it 

wa* &^d. U im tosft pow^rftil wnfj «9d» 
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hitherto, justice has been administered, an intimate 
uiuon effected, dcHoestic tranquillity preserved, and 
personal liberty secured to the citiaen. At was to 
be expected, howeyer, from the defect of lango^e, 
and the neeeflsarily sententious manner in which the 
cuustitution is written, di.sputes have arisen as to the 
amount of power which it has actually granted, or 
was intended to grant. This is more particularly the 
case in rehiticm to that part of the instrument which 
treats of the legislative branch. And not only as 
regards the exercise of powers claimed under a gen* 
eral clause, giving lhat body the authority to pass all 
laws necessary to carry into effect the specified pow- 
ers, but in relation to the latter also. It is, however, 
eoasolatory to refleet that m&it of the instances of 
alleged departure from the letter or spirit of the eon* 
stitntion have ultimately received the sanction of a 
majority of the people. And the fact, thut many of 
our statesmen, most ciistinguished for talent and pa- 
triotism, have been, at one time or other of their po- 
litical career, on both sides of each of the most warmly 
disputed questions, forces upon us the inference that 
the errors, if errors there were, are attributable to 
"the intrinsic diflBculty, in many instances, of ascer- 
taining the intentions of the framers of the coustitu- 
tioD, rather than the iniueaee of any sinister or un- 
patriotic motive. 

But the great danger to xmt institatioiis does 
not appear to me to be in a usurpation, by the gov- 
ernment, of power not granted \)^ the people, but by 
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the accumulation^ in odo of the departments, of 
that which wa? nf'signed to others. Limited as are 
the peters which have heen granted, still enough have 
been granted to constitute a despotism, if concen- 
trated in one of the departments. Many of the stern- 
est republicans of the day were alarmed at the extent 
of the I )wcr \vhich has been granted to tlie federal 
govemment, and more particularly of that portion 
which has been assigned to the ezecutiTe branch* 
There were in it features which appeared not to be in 
harmony with their ideas of a simple representative 
democracy or republic ; and knowing the tendency of 
power to increase itself, particularly -when exercised 
by a single individua], predictions were made that, at 
no Tory remote period, the govemment would termin* 
ate in nrtoal monarchy. It would not beecnne me to 
say that the fSsars of those patriots would not have 
been already realized. But as I sincerely believe 
that the tendency of measures and of men's opinions, 
for some years past, has been in that direction, it is, 
I conceive, strictly proper that I should take this oc- 
casion to repeat the assurances I haye heretofore 
given of my determination to arrest the progress of 
that tendency, if it really exist, and restore the gov- 
ernment to its pristine health and vigor, as far as 
this can be a£fected by any legitimate exercise of the 
power placed in my hands; 

I proceed to state, in ms snrnmary a maimer as 
I can, my i^nnion of the sources of the evils whi<^ 
'hav£ been so extensively complained of, and the con* 
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nectives which may be applied. Some of the former 
are unquestionably to be found in the defects of the 
constitution ; others, in mj judgm^t, are attiibutable 
to a misoonstniclioii of some of its provisions* Of the 
former Is the elligibilitj of the same individual to a see- 
oTid term of the presidency, ^e sagacions mind of Mr. 
Jefferson early saw and lamented this error, ami at- 
tempts have been made, hitherto without success, to 
apply the amendatory power of the States to its cor- 
rection. 

" As> however, one mode of correction is in the 
power of every President, and consequently in mine, 
it would be useless, and perhaps invidious, to enume- 
rate the evils of which, in the opinion of many of our 
fellow-citizens, this error of the sages who framed the 
eonstitation may have been the source and the bitter 
fruits which we are still to gather from it, if it con- 
tinues to disfigure our system. It may be observed, 
however, as a general remark, that republics can 
commit no greater error than to adopt or continue 
any feature in their systems of government which may 
be calculated to create or increase the love of power 
in the bosoms of those to whom neeessity obliges them 
to commit the management of their affairs. And, 
Burcly, nothing is more likely to produce such a state 
of mmd than the long continuance of an office of high 
trust. Nothing can be more corrupting, nothing more 
destmottve, of all those noble iieelings which belong to 
the character of a devoted republican patriot When 
this corniptiiig paMMNi gnee trims pniaawiai of Htm 
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lammn mind, like the love of gold, it becomes insati- 
able. It is the never-dying worm in his bosom, grows 
with hia Grrowth, and strengthens with the declining 
years of its victim. If this is true, it is the part of 
wisdom for a republic to limit the aernce of that offi- 
cer, at leaaty to whom she has intmsted the manage- 
meat of her foreign relations, the exeeation of her 
laws, and the command of her armies and navies, 
to a period so aliort as to prevent his furgetting that 
he is the accountable agent, not the principal — the 
sertraiit) not the maeter. Until an amendment of 
the constittttion can be effected, public opinion may 
secure the desired object I give my aid to it by 
reiiewiDg the pledge heretofore given, that under no 
circumstances will I consent to serve a second terra. 

But if there is danger to public liberty from the 
acknowledged defects of the constitation, in the want 
of limit to the contimiance of the executive power in 
the same hands, there is, I apprehend, not mnch lets 
from a misconstruction of that instrument, as it re- 
gards the powers actually given. I cannot conceive 
that, by a fair construction, any or either of its pro- 
vbiona would be found to constitute the President a 
part of the legislative power. It caniiot be claimed 
from the power to recommend, since, although en- 
joined as a duty upon him, it is a privilege which be 
holds in common with every other citizen. And al- 
though there may be something more of confidence in 
the propriety of the measures recommended in the one 
oaae than in tha otiitrt in the obligaliMMi of oitinale 
29* 
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dednott there can be no difference. In the language 
of the constitution, 'al! legislative powers' wiiieli it 
grants *are vested in tiie Congreos of the United 
States.' It would be a solecism in language to say 
that any portion of these ii not included in the whole. 

It may he aaid, indeed, that the conatitation has 
given to the execnttve the power to annul the acts of 
the legislative body by refusing to them liis assent. 
So a similar power has necesisarily resulicd from that 
instrument to the judiciary, and yet the judiciary 
forms no part of the legislature. There is, it is true, 
this difference between these grants of power ; the 
executive can put his negative upon the acts of the 
legislature for other cause than that of want of 
conformity to the constitution ; whilst the judiciary 
can only declare void those which violate that instru- 
ment. But the decision of the judiciarjr is final in 
such a case ; whereas, in evefy inetanoe where the 
veto of the executive is applied, it may be overcome 
by a veto of two-thirds of both houses of Congress. 
The negative upon the acts of the legislature, by the 
executive authority, and that in the hands of one in- 
dividual, would seem to be an incongruity in our sys- 
tem* Like some others of a similar character, how- 
ever, it appeared to be highly expedient, and if used 
only with the forbearance and in the spirit which was 
intended by its authors, it may be productive of great 
good, and be found one of the best safe-guards to the 
Union. At the period of the formation, the principle 
does not appear to haTe eiyojed much favor in the 



State governments. It existed in but two, and in one 
of these was a plural executive. If we would search 
for the motives which operated upon the purely p:it- 
riotic and enlightened assembly which framed the 
constitution for the adoption of a provision so appar- 
ently repugnant to the leading democratic principle, 
tluit the majority should govern, >ve must reject \hv 
i'l 'a tluit they anticipated iVom it any benefit to tiiu 
oi diiiury course of legislation. They knew too well 
the high degree of intelligence which existed among 
the people, and the enlightened character of the State 
legislatures, not to have the fullest confidence that 
tlio two bodies elected by them vould be worthy of 
such constituents, and, of course, that they would re- 
quire no aid in conceiving and maturing the measures 
which the circnmstancee of the eountrj might require. 
And it is preposterous to suppose that a thought could 
for a moment have been entertained, that the Presi- 
dent, placed at the capital, in the centre of the coun- 
try, could better understand the wants and wishes of 
the people than their own immediate representatives, 
who spend a part of every year among them, living 
with them, often laboring with them, and bound to 
them by the triple tie of interest, duty, and affeotion. 
To assist or control Congress, then, in its ordinary 
legislation, could not, I conceive, have been the mo- 
tive for conferring the veto power on the I'resident. 
Thi8 argument acquires additional force from the fact 
of its never having been thus used by the first six 
Fl'eeidents^^^d two of them were members of the 
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convention ; one preBiding over its deHberations^ and 
the other having a larger share in consmninating the 
labors of that august- body than any other person. 
But if bOls were never returned to Congress by either 
of the Presidents above referred to, upon the ground 
of their being inexpedient, or not as well adapted as 
they might be to the wants of the people, the veto 
wi^B applied iqpon that of want, of conformity to the 
constitution, or hecanse errors had been committed 
from a too hasty enactment. 

*^ There is another gronnd for the adoption of the 
veto principle, which had probably more iniiuence in 
recomiiieii(iing it to the convention than any other. 
I refer to the security which it gives to the jast and 
e<]piitable action of the legislature ttp(m all parts of 
the Union. It conld not but have occurred to the 
convention 4hat, ib a country so extensive, embracing 
so great a variety of soil and climate, arid conse- 
quently of products, and which, from the same causes, 
must ever exhibit a great difference in the amount of 
population of its various sections, calling for a great 
diversity in the employments of the people, that the 
legislation of the majority might not always justly 
regard tlio rights and interests of the minority; and 
that acts of this character might be passed under an 
express grant by the words of the constitution, and, 
therefore, not within the competency of the judiciary 
to declare void. That however enlightened and pat- 
riotic they might suppose, from past experience, the 
members of Congress might be, and however largely 
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partaking in general of the liberal feelings of the 
people, it was impossible to expect that bodies so con- 
stituted should not sometimea be controlled bj local 
interests nod seotional feelinge. It was proper, there- 
ibrey to provide some mnpire from wlioBe situation and 
mode of appointment more independenee and freedom 
from such influence might be expected. Such a one 
was afforded bj the executive department, constituted 
by the constitution. A person elected to that high 
office, having, his constituents in every section, State 
and snb^division of ihe Union, must consider himself 
bound hj the most solemn sanctions to guard, proteet 
and deferi'l the rights of all, and of every portion, 
great or small, from the injustice and oppression of 
the rest. I consider the veto power, therefore, given 
bj the constitution to the executive of the United 
States solely as a conservative power ; to he used 
only,-^r8t, to protect the constitution from violation; 
secondly, the people from the efiects oi' hasty legisla- 
tion, where their will has probably been disregarded 
or not well understood ; and, thirdly, to prevent the 
effects of combinations, violative of the r^hts of mi- 
norities. In reference to the second of these objects, 
I may observe, that I consider it the right and the 
privilege of the people to decide disputed points of the 
constitution, arising from the general grant of power 
to Congress to carry into efiect the powers expressly 
given. And I believe with Mr. Madison that repeated 
reeognitaonsy under varied circumstances, in acts of 
the legislative, executive and judicial hranches of the 
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government, accompanied by indications in different 
modes of the concurrence of the general will of the 
nation, as afibrding to the President sufiicient author- 
ity for his considering snch difpated pmnts as setded. 

Upwards of half a centaiy has elapsed since the 
adoption of our present form of goyemnient« It inll 
be an object more highly desirable than the gratifica- 
tion of the cnriosiLy ot speculative statesmen if it8 
precise situation could be ascertained, and a fair ex- 
hibit made of the operations of each of its depart- 
ments ; of the powers which they respectively claim 
and exercise ; of the collisions which have occurred 
between them, or between the whole government and 
those of the States, or either of them. We could then 
compare our actual condition after fifty years' trial 
of our system, with what it was in the commencement 
of its operations, and ascertain whether the predic- 
tions of the patriots who opposed its adoption, or the 
confident hopes of its advocates, have been best real- 
ized. The great dread of the former seems to have 
been, that the reserved powers of the States would be 
absorbed by those of the federal government, and a 
consolidated power established, leaving to the States 
the shadow only of that independent action for whidi 
they had so sealonsly contended, and on the preser- 
vation of which they relied as the last liope of liberty. 

** Without denying that the result to which they 
looked with so much apprehension is in the way of 
being realised, it is obvions that they did not clearly 
see the mode of its accomplishment. The general 
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governtneBt hu siesed upon none of reaerr^ 

rights of the States. As far as any open warfare 
may have gone, the State authorities have amply 
maintained their rights. To a casual observer, our 
system presents bo appearance of discord between the 
different members which compose it. Even the addi- 
tion of many new ones has produced no jarring ; they 
move in* ther respective orbits in perfect harmony 
with the central head, and with each other. But 
there is still an under current at work, by which, if 
not seasonably checked^ the worst apprehensions of 
onr anti-federal patriots will be realised. And not 
only will the State anthorities be overshadowed by the 
great increase of the power in the exeeative depart- 
ment of the general government, but the cliui acter of 
that government, if not its designation, be essentially 
and radically changed. 

This state of things has been in part effected by 
causes inherent in the constitntion, and in part by 
the never-failing tendency of political power to in- 
crease itself. By making the President the sole dis- 
tributor of all the patronage of the government, the 
framers of the constitution do not appear to have an- 
ticipAted at how short » period it womld become a 
formidable instrument to control the free operations 
of the State governments. Of trifling importance at 
first, it had, early in Mr. Jefferson's administration, 
become so powerful as to create <ireat alarm in the 
mind of that patriot, from the potent influence it 
might exert in contrcding the freedom of the elee- 
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tive franchise. If such could have then been the 
effect of its influence, how much greater must be its 
danger at this time, quadrupled in amount, as it cer- 
tainly is, and more oompletely under the control of 
the exeeutive will than their oonatmoUon of the pow* 
ers aUowed, or the forhearing eharacters , of all the 
earlier presidents permitted them to make. But it is 
not by the extent of its patronage alone that the ex- 
ecutive department has become dangerous, but bjr the 
use which it appem may be made of the aj^ointing 
power to bring nnder its eomtrol the whole reyenuea 
of the country. 

** The constitution has declared it the duty of the 
President to see that the laws are executed, and it 
makes him the commander-in-chief of the armies and 
navy of the United States. If the opinion of the 
most approved writers upon that species of mixed 
government which in modem Europe is termed mon- 
archi/, in contradistinction to desjjotisn^, is correct, 
there was wanting no other addition to the powers of 
our cliief magistrate to stamp a monarchial character 
on our government but the control of the publi<| 
finances. And to me it appears indeed that any one - 
should doubt that the entire control which a President 

possesses over tlie officers v^-ho have the custody of 
the public monies by the power of removal, with or 
without cause, does for all mischievous purposes, at 
least, virtually subject th» treasure also to his disposal^ 
The first Roman emperor, in his attempt to seise the 
sacred ttwsax^ silenced the qppoMtloii of the officer 



lo wboee charge it had been comnitted bj a signifi- 
cant aUusion to his sword. By a selection of politi- 
instmineBts for the care of the public money, a 
referetice to their commission by a President would 
be quite as effectual an argument as that of Csesar to 
the Roman knight. I am not insensible of the great 
difficulQr that exists in devisiBg a proper plan for the 
safe^keepiag and disbursement of the pablic revenuesy 
•od I know the importance which has been attached 
by men of great abilities and patriotism to the divorce, 
as it is called, of the treasury from the banking insti- 
tutions. It is not the divorce which is complained of, 
bat the unhallowed nnion of the treasury with the 
«ieeBtiye department which has created Bach ezten* 
am alarm. To this danger to onr repnblican instita* 
tions, and that created by the inflaence given to the 
executive through the instrumentality of the federal 
officers, I propose to apply ail the remedies which 
may be at my command. 

It was certainly a great error, in the framers of 
the eoiistitation, not to have made the officer at the 
head of the treasury department entirely independent 
of the executive. He should at least have been re- 
movable only upon the demand of the popular branch 
of the legislatare. I have detormined never to re- 
move a secretary-<tf the treasury without commnni- 
cating all the eirenmstanoes attending spch removal 
to both Houses of Congress. The inflaence of the 
executive in controliMg the freedom of the elective 
franchise through the medium of the public o^cer^ 
80 
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ran be effectually checked by reiitwint{ tlie proliibU 
tioD published hj Mr. Jefferson, forbidding tbeir in- 
terference in elections further than giYmg their own 
Totes; and their ovn independence secured hj an 
sisnrsnee of perfect imnfonitj, in ezerdsing this sa- 
cred privilege of freemen under the dictates of their 
own unbiased judgments. Never, with my consent, 
shall an officer of the penple, c<»npensated for his 
services out of their pockets, beconie the pliant instant 
ment of exeeative will. 

** There is no part of the means placed in the 
hands of the executive which might be used with 
greater effect, for unhallo\v rd jmrposes, than the con- 
trol of the public press. The maxim which our an- 
cestors derired from the mother conntrj, that ' the 
freedom of the press is tlie great bnlmurk of civil and 
religions liberty,' is one of the most predons legacies 
which they have left us. We have learned, too, from 
our own, as well as the experience of other countries, 
that golden shackels, by whomsoever or bj whatever 
pretense imposed, are as fatal to it as the iron bonds 
of despotism. The presses in the necessary emploj* 
ment of the goTcmment shonld neyerbe used *to 
clear the guilty or varnish crimes.* A decent and 
manly examination of the acts of the government 
should be not only tolerated but encouraged. 

" Upon another occasion I have given my opinion, 
at some length, npon the improprietj of ezecntiTe in* 
terference in the legislation of Congress. Thai the 
article in the constitution making it the duty of thf 
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President to communicate information, and author- 
izing him to recommeDd measures, was not intended 
to make bim the flovr'oe of legtslation, and, in pMtio- 
ular, that he should never be looked to for schemes 

of finance. It would be very strange, indeed, if the 
constitution should have strictly forbidden one branch 
of the legislature from interfering in the origination 
of such bills, and tliat it should be considered proper 
that an altogether different department of the govern- 
ment should be permitted to do so. Some of our beet 
political maxims and principles have been drawn from 
our parent Isle. There are others, however, which 
cannot be introduced in our system without singular 
incongruity and the production of much mischief ; 
»nd this I conceive to be one. 

'*No matter in which of the Houses of Parliament 
a bin may originate, nor by whom introduced, a min- 
ister or a member of the opposition, by the fiction of 
law, or rather of constitutional principle, the sover- 
eign is supposed to have prepared it agreeably to his 
will, and then submitted it to Parfiament for their 
advice and consent. Now the very reverse is the casd 
here, not only with regard to the principle, but the 
forms prescribed by the constitution. The principle 
certainly assigns to the only body constituted by the 
constitution (the legislative body) the power to make 
laws, and the forms even direct that the enactment 
should be ascribed to them. 

*^ The Senate, in relation i;o revenue bills, have the 
right to propose amendments ; aad so has the execu- 
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tivoi by the power given him to return them to the 
Honae of BepresentatiYes with his objections. It is 
in his power, also, to propose amendments in the eadst- 
ing revenue laws, suggested by his obsenrations npon 

their defective or injurious operation. But the deli- 
cate duty of devising schemes of revenue should be 
left where the constitution has placed it — with the 
immediate representatives of the people. For rimilar 
reasons, the mode of keeping < the public treasure 
should be prescribed by them ; and the farther re- 
moved it may be from the control of the executive, 
the more wholesome the arrangement, and the more 
in accordance with republican principle. 

Connected with this subject is the character of 
the currency. The idea of making it ezclnaively 
metallic, however well intended, appears to me to be 
fraught with more fatal consequences than any other 
scheme, having no relation to the personal rights of 
the citizen, that has ever heen devised. If anj single 
scheme could produce the effect of arresting, at once^ 
that mutation of condition by which thousands of our 
most indigent fellow-citisens, by their industry and 
enterprise, are raised to the possession of wealth, that 
is the one. If tliere is one measure better calculated 
than another to produce that state of things so much 
deprecated by all true republicans, by which the rich 
are daily adding to their hoards, and the poor sinking 
deeper into penury, it is an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency. Or if there is a procees by which the char- 
acter of the country for generosity and nobleness of 
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feeiing my be deetrojed bj the great moreeee and 
neoeaaary toleration of near j, it is an exelneiTe me- 
tallic emreDoj. 

"Amongst the otlier duties of a delicate character 
which the President is called upon to perform is the 
supervision of the goveroment of the Territories of 
the United 8t^e0» Thoee of them which are destined 
to become members of onr great political family are 
compensated by tb^r rapid progress from infancy to 
manhood, for the partial and temporary deprivation 
of their political rights. It is in this District only 
where Amencan citiisexis are to be found, who, under 
a settled system of poU<^, are deprived of many im- 
portant pditieal privilflgesy withont any inspiring 
hope as to the fntmre. Their only consolation, nnder 
circumritanoes of 8uch deprivation, is that of the de- 
voted exterior guards of a camp — that their sufferings 
secure tranquillity and saiety within. Are there any 
of their countrymen who would subject them to 
greater, to any other, humiliations than those essen- 
tially necessary to the security of the object for which 
they were thus separated from their fellow-citizens ? 
Arc their rights alone not to be guaranteed hy the 
application of those great principles upon which all 
our constitutions are founded ? We are tdd by the 
greatest of British orators and statesmen, that at the 
commencement of the war of the revolution the most 
stupid men in England spoke of ' their American sub- 
jects.' Are there, indeed, citizens of any of our 
States who have dreamed of tbeir sut^ts in the Bia- 
80* 
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trict of Colambia ? Sucb dreanM can never be re«l- 
iaed by any agency oi iniiie. 

The people of the District of Columbia are not 
the subjects of the people of the States, but free 
American citizens. Being in the latter condition, 
when the constitution wm fonned, no words used in 
that instrument could hare been intended to deprive 
them of that character. If there is anything in the 
great principle ot inalieuabie rights, so emphatically 
insisted npon in oar Dedaration of Independence^ 
llkej could neither make, nor the United States Mcept, 
a Borrender of their liberties and become the stil^e4^,— 
in other words, the slaves,— of their former fellow- 
citizens. If this bo true, and it will scarcely be de- 
nied by any one who has a correct idea of his own 
rights as an American citizen, the grant to Congress 
of arolnsiTe jnrtsdiction in the District of Oolmnbift 
can be interfnreted^ so far as respects the aggregate 
people of the United States, as meaninir nothing more 
than to allow to Congress the controling power neces- 
sarj to afford a free and safe exercise of the functions 
aengned to the general government by the constitiip 
tldi. In aU other respects the legislation of Congress 
shonld be adapted to their peculiar position aad 
wants, and be conformable with their deliberate opin« 
ions of their own interests. 

X have spoken of the necessity of keeping the 
respective departments of the government, as well as 
the other authorities of our conntry, within their ap* 
proprlafe orbits* This is a matter of difficulty if 
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tome cmny m the powers which thej respectiTely 
olaim are often not defined by Tory distmet lineB. 

Misehievoua, howeyer, in their tendencies, as col- 
lisions of this kind may be, those which arise between 
the respective conmiunities, which for certain purposes 
oompose one nation, are much more 80 ; for no such 
nation can loog exist without the careful culture of 
those feelings of confidence and affection which are 
the efieetive bonds of union between free and confed- 
erated States. Strong as is the tie of interest, it has 
been often found iueifectual. Men, blinded by their 
passiousy have been known to adopt measures for their 
eoontrj in direct opposition to all the snggestiens of 
poliej. The altmative^ then, is to destroy or keep 
down a bad pasnon, by creating and fostering a good 
one; and this seems to be the corner-stone upon which 
our American political architects have reared the 
fabric of our government. The cement which was 
lo bind it and perpetuate its existence was the affec- 
tionate attachment between all its members. To 
nisure the continuance of this feelbg, produced at 
first by a community of dangers, of sufferings and of 
interests, the advantages of each were made accessible 
to all. 

No participation in any good, possessed by any 
member of an eztensive confederacy,, except in do- 
mestic government, was withheld from the citisen of 
any other member. By a process attended with no 

ditiiculty, no delay, no expense but that of removal, 
the citizcA of ono , might become the ciiixen of any 
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other, and successively of the ivhole. The lines, too, 
separating powers to be exercised by the citizcDS of 
one State from those of another, seem to be 00 dis* 
tinctly drawn aa to leare no roon for misunderstand, 
ing. The dtiiens of each State vnite in tlieir persons 
all tbe privileges which that eharaeter eonfer^^, and 
all tliat they may claim as citizens of the United 
States ; but in no case can the same person, at the 
same time, act the ckizen of two separate States ; 
and he u iherefure fwitw^y precluded fnm any 
intefferenee with the reierved powen of any tS^ate Imt 
that of which he ts^ for the time being, a cMten, He 
may indeed offer tu the citizens of other States his 
advice as to their management, but the form in ^^liich 
it is tendered is left to his own discretion and sense 
of propriety. 

<^ It nay be obserred, howeTer, that organized aa* 
Bociations of eidsens, requiring compliance with their 
wishes, too much resemble the recomynendations of 
Athens to her allies — supported by an armed and ' 
powerful iieet. It was, indeed, to the ambition of the 
leading States of Greece to control the domestic con- 
cerns of others that the destmctm of that celebrated 
confederacy, and subsequently of all its members, is 
mainly to be attributed. And it is owing to the ab- 
sence of that spirit that the Helvetic confederacy ha» 
for 80 many years been preserved. Never has there 
been seen in tbe institvtions of tbe separate members 
of tbe confederacy more elements discord. In the 
prinuplcs and fbrms'of goTcmmeiit and religion, as 
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"well as in the circumBtances of the several countries, 
so iij Hi ked a discrepancy "v^as observable, as to promise 
anything but harmony in their intercourse or perma- 
nency in their alliance ; and yet for ages neither has 
been interrepted. Content with the positive benefits 
which their union produced, with the dependence and 
safety from foreign aggression which it secured, these 
sagacious people respected the institutiona of each 
Other, however repugnant to their own principles and 
prejudices. 

*'Our confederacy, feUow-dtizenSi can only be 
preserved by the same forbearance. Our citizens 

must be content with ihe exercise of the powers with 
which the constitution clothes them. The attempt of 
those of one State to control the domestic institutions 
of another can only resalt in feelings of dtstrost and 
jealoQi^^the certain harbingers of disunion, vio- 
lence, civil war, and the ultimate destruction of our 
free institutions. Our confederacy is perfectly illus- 
trated by the terms and principles governing a com- 
mon co-piurtnership. There a fund of power is to be 
' exercised under the direction of the joint councils of 
the allied members; bat that which has been reserved 
by the individual members is intangible by the com^ 
mon government or the individual members composing 
it. To attempt it finds no support in the principles 
of our constitution. It should be our constant and 
earnest endeavor mutually to cultivate a spirit of con- 
cord and harmony among the vurious . parts of our 
eonfederacj* Ezperienoo has ahondmly tasf ht us 
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that the agitation by citizens of one part of the 
Union of a bubject not confided to the general 
government, but exclusively under the guardianfihip 
of the local authorities, is productive of no other 
eoneequeneee than bittemeea, alienation, discord, and 
injury to the verj cause which is intended to he 
advanced. Of all the great interests which apper- 
tain to our country, that of union, cordial, confiding, 
firatemal union, is by far the most important,-* 
since it is the only true and sore goarantj of all 
others. 

In consequence of the embarrassed state of bn- 

siness and the currency, some of the States may meet 
with difficulty in their financial conceruo. However 
deeply we maj regret anything imprudent or excess- 
ive in the ragagements into which States have entered 
for purposes of their own, it does not become us to 
disparage the State governments, nor to discourage 
them from making proper efforts for their own relief ; 
on the contrary, it is our duty to encourage them, to 
the extent of our constitutional authority, to applj 
their best means, and cheerfully to make all necessary • 
sacrifices, and submit to all necessary burdens, to 
fulfill their engagements and maintain their credit; 
for the character and credit of the several States form 
part of the character and credit o^the whole country. 
The resources of the country are abundant, the 
enterprise and activity of our people proverbial; 
and we may well hope that wise legislation and pru- 
dent administration, by the respective governments, 
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each ftcting vithin his om apheroi wiU ratore former 

prosperity. 

Unpleasant, and even dangerous, as collisions 
may sometimes be between the constituted authorities 
or the citizens of our country, in relation to the lines 
nhick separate their respective jarisdictions, the re- 
sults can be of no vital ii\jnry to our institutions^ if ' 
that ardent patriotism, that devoted attachment to 
liberty, that spirit of moderation and forbearance for 
"which our countrymen were once d!8tmguished, con- 
tinue to be cherished. If this continues to be the 
ruling passion of our souls, the weaker feelings of the 
mistaken enthnsiast will be corrected, ike ntopian 
dreams of the scheming politician dissipated, and the 
complicated intrigues of the demagogue rendered 
harmless. The secret of liberty is the sovereign balm 
for every iigury which our institutions may receive. 
On the contrary, no care that can be used in the con* 
stniction of our government^ no division of powers^ 
no distribution of checks in its several departments, 
will prove effectual to keep us a free people if this 
feeling is suffered to decay ; and decay it will without 
constant nurture. To the neglect of this duty, tho 
best historians agree in attributing the ruin of all the 
republics with whose existence and fall their writings 
have made us acquainted. The same causes will ever 
produce the same effects ; and as long as the love of 
po^er ia a dominant passion of the human bosom, 
and as long as the understanding of men can be 
waxped and their affections ehangedi by operations 
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on their passions and prejndiees, so long will the lib* 

erty of a people depend upon their own constant at- 
tention to its preservation. The dan«^er to all well- 
established free governments arises from the unwil- 
lixigness of the people to believe in its existence, or 
from the influence of designing men diverting their 
attention from the quarter whenee it approaches to a 
source from which it can never come. This is the old 
trick of those who would usurp the government of 
their coontrj. In the name of democracj thej speak, 
warning the people against the influence of wealth 
and the danger of aristocracy. History, ancient and 
modem, is full of such examples. Osesar became the 
master of the Roman people and the Senate, under 
the pretense of supporting the democratic claims of 
the former against the aristocracy of the latter; 
Cromwell, in the character of protector of the liber- 
ties of the people, became the dictator of England ; 
and Bolivar possessed himself of unlimited power 
with iho title of his cuuiitry's liberator. There is, 
on the contrary, no single instance on record, of an 
extensive and well-established republic being changed 
Into an aristocracy. The tendency of all such gov* 
emments in their decline is to monarchy ; and in the 
antagonist prindple to liberty there is the spirit of 
faction — a spirit which assumes the character, and, in 
times of great excitement, imposes itself upon the 
people as the genuine spirit of freedom, and like the 
false Christs, whose coming was foretold by the Sa» 
Ti<Hr, seeks to, and were it possible woohl, impose «poti 
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the true and moet faithful disciples -of libortj. It is 
in periods like this that it behooves the people to he 
most watchful -of those to whom thej have, intrusted 

power. And although there is at times much difficulty 
ill distiiiguislinjg the false from the true spirit, a calm 
and dispassionate investigation will detect the coun« 
terfeit as well by the character of its operations as 
the results which are produced* The ^e spirit of 
liberty, although devoted, perseveriBg, bold, and un* 
compromising in principle, that secured, is mild and 
tolerant and scrupulous as to the means it employs; 
whilst the spirit of party, assuming to be that of lib- 
erty, is harsh, vindictive and intolerant, and totally 
reckless as to the character of the allies which it 
brings to the aid of its cause. When the genuine 
spirit of liberty animates the body of a people to a 
thorough examination of their affairs, it leads to the 
excision of every excrescence which may have fast- 
ened itself up<m any of the d^rtments of the gov- 
emmenti and restores the system to its pristine health 
and beauty. But the reign of an intolerant spirit of 
party amongst a free people seldom fails to result in a 
dangerous accession to the executive power introduced 
and established amidst unusual professions of devotitm 
to democracy. 

^ The foregoing remarks relate jtlmost exclusively 
to matters connected with our4omestie concerns. It 
may be proper, however, that I should give some indi- 
cations to my fellow-citizens of my proposed course 
of conduct in the management of oui: foreign relations. 
SI 
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I asBure them, thec^foirey thM it k my intention to nse 
every means in my p<mer to preserve tbe friendly 

intercourse which now so happily subsists with every • 
foreign nation ; and that although, of course, not 
well informed as to the state of any pending negotia- 
tions with any of them, I see in the personal oharac* 
tors of the sovereigns, as well as in the mntnal interest 
of onr own and of the government with which our 
relations are most intimate, a pleasing guaranty that 
the harmony so important to the interests of their 
subjects, as well as our citizens, will not be interrupted 
by the advancement of any claim or pretension upon 
their part to which our h<mor would not permit 
us to yield. Long the defender of my country^a 
rights in the field, I trust that my fellow-citizens 
will not see, in my earnest desire to preserve peace 
with foreign powers, any indication that their rights 
will ever be sacrificed, or the honor of the na- 
tion tarnished, by any admission on the part of 
their chief magistrate, unworthy of their former 
glory. 

** In our intercourse with our Aboriginal neighbors, 
the same liberality and justice which marked the 
course prescribed to me by two of my illustrious pred-. 
ecessors, when acting under their direction in the dia- 
charge of the duty of superintendent and eommis- 
sioner, shall be strictly observed. I can conceive of 
no more sublime spectacle— none more hkely to pro- 
pitiate an impartial and common Creator — than a rigid 

adhemce to the prinoiplea of ym6i» on the part of * 
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powerful nation in its transactions with a weaker and 
uncivilized people, whom circumstances have placed 
at its disposal. 

Before ooncludiBg^ fellow-oitixenB, I mast say 
sometiiiog to you on the sabject of the parties at this 
time existing in onr conntry. To me it appears per* 
fectly clear that the interest of that country requires 
that the violence of the spirit, by which those parties 
are at this time governed, must be greatly mitigated, 
if not entirely extinguished, or consequences will en- 
sue which are appalling to be thought of. If parties 
in a republic are necessary to secure a degree of vig- 
ilance sufficient to keep the republic functionaries 
within the bounds of law and duty, at that point their 
usefulness ends. Beyond that they become destruc- 
tive of publio virtue,— 'the parents of a spirit antago- 
nist to that pf liberty, and eventually its inevitable 
conqueror. We have examples of republics where 
the love of country and of liberty, at one time, were 
the dominant passions of the whole mass of citizens ; 
and yet, with the contour of the name and forms of 
free government, not a vestige of these qualities re- 
maining in the bosom of any one of its citisens. It 
was the beautiful remark of a distinguished English 
writer, that ^in the Roman Senate, Octavius had a 
party, and Anthony a party, but the Commonwealth 
had none. * Yet the Senate continued to meet in 
the Temple of liberty, to talk of the sacredness and 
beau^.of the. Commonwealth, and gaie at the statues 
of the elder Bnitns and of the Ourtii and Decii. 
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Aud the people assembled in the forom^ not as in the 
days of GamiUos and the Seipt06| to their free 
votes for annual magbtrates^ or pass upon the aots of 
the Senate, but to receire from the hands of the leaders 

of the respective parties their share of the spoils, and 
to shout for one or the other, as those collected in 
Gaul, or i^gypt, and the Lesser Asia, would furnish 
the larger dividend. The spirit of liberty had fled, 
and, ayoiding the abodes of civiHied man, had sought 
protection in the inlds of Scythia' or Scandinavia; 
and 80, under the operation of the same causes and 
influences, it will fly from our capitol niul our forums. 
A calamity so awful, not only to our country, but to 
the wcHrld, must be deprecated by every patriot ; and 
every tendency to a state of things likely to produce 
it, immediately checked. Such a tendency has ez« 
isted — does exist; Always the friend of my country- 
men, never their flatterer, it becomes my duty to say 
to them from this high place, to which their partiality 
has exalted me, that there exists in the l«iid a spirit 
hostile to their beet interests — ^hostile to liberty itself. 
It is a spirit contracted in its views, selfish in its ob- 
ject It looks to the aggrandisement of a few, even 
to the destruction of the interests of the whole. The 
entire remedy is with the people. Something, how- 
ever, may be eflfected by the means which they have 
placed in my hands. It is union that we want, not 
of a party the sake of that party, but a mail of 
the whole country for the sake of the whole country— 
for the defense of its interests and its honor against 
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foreign aggreaaiou — for the defense of those principles 
for Trhich our aaceston so gloriouslj contended. As 
far as it depends upon me, it shall he aoeomplished. 
All the influence that I possess shall he exerted te 
prevent the formation at least of an executive party 
in the halls of the legislative body. I wish for the 
support of no member of that body to any measure 
of mine that does not satisfy his judgment, and his 
sense of datj to those from whom he holds his ap- 
pointment I nor any confidence in adyance from the 
people, but that asked for by Mr. Jefferson, to give 
firmness and effect to the legal administration of their 
affairs. 

I deem the present occasion sufficiently import- 
ant and solemn to justify me in presenting to my fel- 
low-citisens a profound reyerence for the christian 
religion, and a thorough conyiction that sound morals, 

religious liberty, and a just sense of religious respon- 
sibility, are essentially connected with all true and 
lasting happiness ; and to that good Being who has 
hlessed us by the gifts of civil and religious freedom, 
ifho watched oyer and prospered the labors of our 
fathers, and has hitherto preserved to us institutions 
far exceeding in excf Hence those of any other people, 
let U8 unite in couiuk ndiiig every interest of our be- 
loved country in aU future time. 

^'Fellow-citizens! being fully invested with that 
high office to which the partiality of my countrymen 
has called me, I now take an affectionate leave of yon. 
You will bear with you to your homes the remem- 
31* 
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braiice of the pledge I have this day given to dis- 
charge all the high duties of my exalted station, 
according to the best of mj ability^ and I shall enter 
upon their perforaance idth entire confidence in the 
snpport of a just and generous people. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Hatinc^ now gone through all the requirements 
of the constitution necessary to qualify him for the 

discharge of the duties of President of the United 
States, General Harrison promptly set himself about 
the great work of correcting whatever abuses may 
have crept into the administration of the governmenty 
and of performing the pledgee he had made hefm 
his election and in his inaugural address. These 
pledges had been made from an honest conviction that 
they were not only just, but demanded by the general 
good. Having therefore been made in good faith, he 
was determined to carry them out in the same, so far 
as it was in his power to do so. Investigations were 
instituted into the various branches of the public ser* 
vice with a view to those reforms which the country 
had 80 long demanded and he had promibcd to intro- • .\ 
duce, and many corrupt or injurious practices marked 
out for correction. And if he had been spared to the 
country to serve out the term for which the people 
elected him, there is no doubt that he would have 
redeemed all his pledges to the country. 

Considering it a great abu^c of power to bring 
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the patronage of the gOTernment into conflict with the 
freedom of electi<n», as hae been seen both by his 
letters before his election and his inaugural address, 
and that such abuse ought to be corrected wherever 
it might exist, circulars were addressed to all the 
heads of thp departments on the 20th of March, de- 
signed to effect this object. They were directed to 
furnish information to all officers and agents in their 
seToral departments, that partisan interference in pop- 
ular elections, whether of State ofl5cers or officers of 
the general government, and that for whomsoever or 
against whomsoever it might be exercised, or the pay- 
ment of any contribution or assessment on salaries, 
or official compensation for party or election purposes, 
would be regarded by him as cause of removal. 

It was not intended tiiat any olficer should be 
restrained in the free and proper expression and 
maintenance of his opinions respecting public men, 
or public measures, or in the exwcise, to the fullest 
degree, of the constitutional right of suffrage; but 
persons employed under the government, and paid for 
their servicers out of the public treasury, were not ex- 
pected to take an active or officious part in attempts 
to influence the minds or votes of others, such con- 
duct being deemed inconsistent with the spirit of the 
constitution and the duties of public agents acting 
under it. He expressed his determination, that while 
the exercise of the elective frruicLise by the people 
shall be free from undue influence of official stations 
and authority, so far as depended upon him, opinion 
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should also be free among the officers and agents 
of the government He wished it farther announced 
and understood, that from all collecting and disburs- 
ing officers promptitude in rendering accounts, and 
entire punctuality in paying balances, would be rigor- 
ously exacted. 

With a view of arresting what was feared to be a 
needless and extravagant expenditure of money upon 
the public works in the city of Washington, he ap- 
pointed a board of commissioners or examination to 
investigate tlie subject rigidly. They were required to 
report upon the number of persons employed upon 
those works, exclusive of laborers, what was their re- 
spective duty, what compensation was paid them, and 
whether there was any Just ground of complaint 
agunst any of these in regard to their diligence or 
skill, or in regard to their treatment of laborers. 
They were especially instructed to inquire into no 
man's political opinions, but to report if any one hav- 
ing the power of appointing and removing had abused 
that power, or in any way violated his duty for party 
or election purposes. 

These evidences of the honesty and sincerity of 
his professions were received with lively demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction by the public at large, however 
little encouraging they may have been to the hopes 
and aspirations of the mere politician. They gave 
assurance that, under his administration, that system 
of proscription which had excluded every man from 
office, however deserving, competent or needy, whose 
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ecutive, was to be repudiated, and all the benefits of 
the government to be shared bj the people equally. 
This he believed to be the theory of our government, 
and so fnr as was consistent with the obligations he 
admitted himself to be under to the party which had 
pkoed him in power, he determined it should he its 
practice. 

As the case always had been, and as it is always 
desirable it should be, under our democratic form of 
government, upon so important an occasion as the 
change of mlers, he was OTorwhelmed with visits of 
all classesi aetnated either by motives of pnre friend* 
ship or personal interest ; and no one was ever denied 
an interview. Unlike the members of his cabinet, 
and indeed the members of most American cabinets, 
he could at all times be approached, and when ap- 
proachedi he assumed none of the airs which men, oc- 
enpying minor positions, too frequently think it nec- 
essary to put on for the purpose of inspiring that 
reverence and respect wlilc li their characters would 
never command. He understood that real greatness 
could not be affected by a familiar and free intercourse 
with the people, and that it would never fail to re- 
strain the impertinent and ill-bred* An assumption 
of superiority, and that supercilious bearing so com- 
mon to natunilly vulgiir minds, however high in office, 
found no countenance in his practice, nor no sympathy 
in his disposition. This practice of General Harrison, 
of receiving visits firom all who sought aecefHi to hiai» 



and the multiplieity of public daties necessarily attend- 
ant on his first entrance into office, produced not only 
great fatigue of body, but anxiety of mmd. In ad- 
dition to this^ he was overtaken by a violent shower 
in one of hia umiaI ttorning walks, and his clothes 
became thoroughly wet. This was followed by a slight 
cold ; hut he paid little attention to it, although on * 
the 25th of March he was really ill, and continued to 
receive visits from all, as wiiea in health, refusing to 
postpone any of his official duties. £ven when thus 
indisposed^ and pressed mih cares too great for a man 
in sound health to endure, he neglected no demand 
upon hie friendship and benevolence. Accidentally 
meeting an old acquaintance in distress, he took him 
to the President's house, gave him a breakfast, and 
after couTersing with him a while upon events long 
since passed, he wrote to the collector of New York 
the following {hi$ la$t) letter, dated March 26, 1841, 
for the purpose, as wUl be seen, of aiding him in his 
adversity : 

"The bearer hereof, Mr. Tliomas Tucker, a vet- 
eran seaman, came with me from Carthagenia, as the 
mate of the brig Montidia, in the year 1829. In an 
association of several weeks, I formed a high opinion 
of his character ; so mnch so, that (expressing a de> 
sire to leave the sea) I invited him to come to North 
Bend, and spend the remainder of his days with me. 

Subsequent, misfortunes prevented his doing so, 
as he was desirous to bring some money with him to 
commence faming o|Ni|wljpi|Sr Sis bad fortone stiU 
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eontinnesy hmskg been seTeral times sbipwrecked 
within a few yeen. He says that himself and fam- 
ily are now in such a situation that the humblest em- 
ployment would be acceptable to him. I write this to 
recommend him to your favorable notice. I am per-* 
Buaded that no one posseaBes, in a higher degree^ the Tir^ 
tues of fidelity^ honesty and indefatigable industry, and 
I might add, indomitable bravery, if that was a quality 
necessary for the kind of employment he seeks." 

On the 27th of March he was seized with a chill, 
and other symptoms of fever. The next day, pneu- 
monia, with congestion of the liver, and derangement 
of the stomach and bowels, was ascertained to exists 
In s|nte of all the efforts and skill of his physicians 
to arrest the disease, it continiied to increase in vio- 
lence until the 3rd of April, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. A profuse diarrhea then came on, un- 
der which he rapidly sank; and at thirty minutes past 
twelve o'clock, on the morning of April 4th, 1841, 
he breathed his last His last words were, as heard 
by Dr. Worthington, one of his consulting physicians : 
Sir, I wish you to understand the true principles of 
the government. I wish them carried out. I ask 
nothing more." Thus died General William Henry 
Harrison, the ninth President of the United States, 
at the age of sixty-eight years and twenty-six days, 
after having filled the office of President but one 
single short month. 

This great national calamity fell upon the public 
mind with startling snddemiess. Almost before th^ 
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sound of the cannon wbich announced to the people 

that he had been invested with the office of Pres- 
ident had died away, and before the news had sj)reafl 
scarcely beyond the District of Columbia, the sad 
intelligence was receiYed that be had ceased to exist. 
The affecting erent, feared, perhaps, by those who 
best knew General Harrison's enfeebled constitution^ 
was at once officially made public in the following 
document, signed by the Secretary of State, and all 
the other heads of departments : 

"An AU-wise Providence having suddenly re- 
moved from this life William Hbnry Harrison, late 
!President of the United States, we have thought it 
our duty, in the recess of Congress, and in the ab- 
sence of the Vice-President from the seat of govern- 
ment, to make tbis afflicting bereavement known to 
the country, by this declaration under our hands. 
He died at the President's House, in this city, this 
4th day of April, Anno Domini 1841, at thirty nun- 
utes before one o*clock in the morning. 

"The people of the United States, overwhelmed 
like ourselves, by an event so iinexjiected and 60 mel- 
ancholy, will derive consolation from knowing that 
his death was calm and resigned as his life had been 
patriotic, useful and distinguished ; and that the last 
utterance from his lips expressed a fervent desire for 
the perpetuity of the constitution and the preservation 
of its true principles. In denth, as in life, the hap- 
pijiess of his country was uppermost in his thoughts." 

Wednesday, Apvil 7th, was selected for perform- 
82 
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ing tbe faoeral aolemnities of the late President. The 
ceremony was as solemn ae it was imposing. Erery 
conntenance iras impressed with the most profound 

melancholy. The military portion of the procession was 
volunteer companies from Washington city, Georire- 
town, Baltimore, Philadelphia and various other cities, 
together with several companies of marines and United 
States artillerists, all accompanied by the monnted 
and dismounted officers of the army, navy, militia 
and volunteers. The civic part of it consisted of the 
municipal officers of the District of Columbia, the 
clergy, the judiciary and executive oflicers of the 
government, including the President of the Uiiited 
States and all the heads of bureaus. The procession 
occupied two miles in length. The religious ceremo- . 
nies at the grave were performed hy the Reverend 
Mr. Healey, of the Episcopal church.* 

As the news of General Harrison's death spread 
throughout the Union, the profound respect which was 
entertained for his character, and the gratitude they 
felt for his important public services, begun to be ex* 
hibited in their full force. Every demonstration in 
the power of the people to show was bestowed upon 
his memory. All party animosity was at once for- 
gotten, and the whole people united in the perform- 
ance of ceremonies appropriate to the occasion. In 
almost every city and town in the Union funeral ser- 
mons were delivered, procesuons got up and addresses 
delivered; and the most profound grief was every- 

*Sm App«Ddiz (D). 
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where, and by all parties and sects, evinced* Tlie 
nation for a time was almost literally clothed in 

mourning, and there was a general rivalry amongst 
those so lately his warm |)<>litical t>pponents who should 
best show how little their political differences blinded 
them to his real merits and many noble virtaeB* 

On the Slat of May following. Congress assent- 
bled in extra session, in pnrsnance of a prodamation 
israed by General Harrison ; and on the 4th of June, 
passed the following resolutions in relation to the 
national loss : 

" The melancholy event of the death of William 
Henry Harrison, late President of the United States, 
havbg occtirred during the recess of Congress, and 
the two honses sharing in the general grief, and de« 
siring to manifest their sensibilitiea upon the occasioa 
of that public bereavement, therefore : 

" Heiolved, by tlie Senate and Home of Repre" 
9entaUw9 qf the United tState* of America in Con- 
-greu anemiltdj That the chairs of the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the Honse of Bepresenta- 
tives be shrouded in black during the residue of the 
session ; and that the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and the members and officers of both Houses, wear the 
usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

^Ee9f^vedy That the President of the United 
States be requested to transmit a copy of these reso- 
lutions to Mrs. Harrison, and to assure her of the 
profound respect of the two Houses of Congress for 
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her person and character, and of their sincere condo- 
lence with the late dispensation of Providence." 

But Congress went still further than this. On the 
9th of Jnne, John Qnincj Adams reported a hill in 
tha Honse of Represontatiyes in favor of a grant of 
money to the widow of General Harrison. This had 
been suggested to Congress by Mr. Tyler, in his mes- 
sage at the opening of the session. He said, «* that 
the preparations necessary for his removal to the seat 
of government, in view of a residence of four years, 
most have devolved upon the late PJresident heavy 
expenditures, which, if permitted to burthen the lim- 
ited resources of his private fortune, might tend to the 
serious embarrassment of his surviving family; and 
it was therefore respectfully submitted to Congress, 
whether the ordinary principles of justice would not 
dictate the propriety of l^slative interposition." 

The measure was also urged upon Congress from 
various quarters as an act of simple justice to the 
family of Harrison. Ho had occupied positions in 
which he might have amassed an immense fortune if 
he had chosen to avail himself of the advantages 
placed m his hands. It could have been done without 
any real injustice to government, and with but a very 
slight departure from the principles of rectitude. He 
chose not to enrich himself by any doubtful means. 
Poverty in his estiniation was far preferable to riches 
thus acquired. These and other considerations, oper- 
ating with the sympathy felt for the affliction of the 
widow of Harrison, an appropriation of |25,000 was 
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finally made to Mrs. Harrison. The bill paspcd the 
House, on the 18th of June, bj a vote of 122 to 66, 
«nd the Senate by a vote of 28 to 16. 

GeiMral Harrkon'a personal ap|»eamiee was com- 
mamdiiig, and his manBers prepossessing. He was 
about six feet high, of rather slender form, straight, 
and of a firm, elastic gait, even at the time of his 
election to the presidency, though then closely bord- 
«rbg on seventj. He had a keen^ penetratiDg eje^ 
denoting quickness of apprehension, promptness and 
energy. His forehead was high, broad and prom- 
inent, his lips rather thin and compressed, and his 
whole features strongly marked. His countenance 
was expressive of the genuine kindness and phiiaa- 
thropy which his whole life had practically exempli- 
fied. There was that in his personal i^pearance 
which indicated him as a man of not an ordinary 
character. The inherent honesty and integrity of 
his natine showed forth lu his countenance. 

The qualities which General Harrison displayed 
as a military chieftain are now universally admitted 
to he of the very highest order. Indeed few were 
«Ter fonnd, ewn diiring the Tiolent political contest 
which resulted in his elevation to the presidency, hardy 
enough, and so reckless of his own reputation, as to 
deny him the merit of a great gciu ral. As eom- 
mander>iu-chief of the north-western army, he was 
intrusted wiih almost unlimited discretionary powers, 
requiring ihe ezerdse of military skill, science and 
Ability, such as few commanders of Amerioaa anmet 
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have ever exhibited. The history of the last war with 
£iiglaiidy and espeeialfy the misfortnnea that befell 
BO many of our generals at the North and North-west^ 
as well as at the South, proves this to be true. While 

most of the <jenerals in command of our armies in that 
war, no matter how eminent and how successful gen^ 
erally they may have been, sometimes meet with 
rerersesv C^eneral Harrison never lost a battle, and 
never committed an error in his military movements. 
This was the peeuliar glory of General Harrison as a 
commander. This uniform success was the result of 
an almost intuitive sagacity, great power of combina- 
tion, with prudence, caution, promptness and energy^ 
combined with perfect self-reliance and self-control.*' 
These qnalities are necessary to form the great, or 
what is equivalent, the sncceesful generaL 

It has been claimed that in many points the mili- 
tary career of Harrison bears a striking analogy to 
that of Washington, — ^that the same extent of discre- 
tionary powers and responsibilities were assigned to 
both, that both had the same difficulty in procnring 
supplies of troops and provisions, and, above all, that 
they never hazarded the grand result of a campaifin, 
by any minor enterprise, however tempting. "Both 
exercised the extensive powers with which they were 
invested without any invasion of the laws, or the 
rights of citizens, and both retired to the peaceful 
pursuits of agriculture when the objects which had 
called them to the £eld had been effected. This is 
high praise to General Harrison, as the parallel has. 
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at least, some ground to rest upon, though nothing 
must be admitted to stand aknost without parallel. 
The prominent feature of Genml Harrison's 

character was the most inflexible and rigid integrity, 
his devoted patriotism, his keen sense of honor, and 
his great love of justice. These noble virtues marked 
his whole life from youth to old age, in the field as 
well as in the eonnciL No consideration of personal 
advantage, of whateyer character, conld induce him 
to swerve a hair's' breadth from them. During twenty 
years of public cmploymeiit lie liad numerous oppor- 
tunities of enriching himself ; but lie sternly rejected 
them all, and retired from the service of his coun- 
try poorer than he entered it. Of the three million 
ddlars that passed through his hands as a goyenunent 
agent, not a single dollar ever adhered to them. So 
nice were his feelings upon these points that he even 
refused to make purchases of land, lest it might by 
possibility be charged that he had transcended his offi- 
cial authority* Equally sensitiye were his feelings of 
honor, with the single exception of priyate secretary^ 
he inyariablj refused to appoint any of his relatives 
to office. 

General Harrison s mind was of a good order. 
He possessed excellent natural powers of mind, and 
they were thoroughly disciplined and well-directed. 
Few men possessed a sounder or better judgment, or 
had more sagacity and penetration. His scholarly 
attainments were faraboye mediocrity. In general 
history he was thoroughly versed, and his notes upon 
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that important branch of education possess uiaiiy val- 
uable suggestions. With the pubhc characters and 
lending events of both ancient and modern times he 
ma intimately familiar. As a writer he ranks among 
the first pablio men of the country ; and. many of his 
oompositions exhibit felicity of expression, strength 
of thought, and sound, practical common sense. As 
a spe;ikt 1 lie was easy, graceful and iiuent, often rising 
to real eloquence. He might have excelled as an ora- 
tor had he failed as a soldier^ and the renown he won 
in the field might have been eclipsed by that he pos- 
sessed tn the Senate, had his professtim led him in 
that direction. 

No ni;iii possessed a kinder or more benevolent 
hearts iiis feelings were ever alive to the suiferinga 
or misfortunes of those abont him, and his hand was 
ever q>en to relieve the. necessities of the needy* 
His personal address and manners were well suited to 
win the favor of the people, as he was open, frank, 
and courteous in his intercourse ^vith all. There was 
nothins: of the aristocrat in his character ; on the con- 
trary, he was purely democratic in his tastes as well 
as in his inclinations. While President of the nation 
he was as easy of approach, and as free in his inters 
course with the people, as when only the plain farmer 
of North Bend. Courtesy and a graceful condescen- 
sion, united with ease and dignity of manners, re- 
lieved every one of embarrassment while in his pres- 
ence- 

Hi0 moral character was above reproach ; though 
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perhftps not a professing christian, he entertained the 
highest and most profound regard for the christian re- 
ligion. This he did not fear to declare as well in his in- 
augural address as upon all suitable occasions during 
the brief period he occupied the presidential duuTil' 
Such, imperfectly drawn, k the ehmctcnr^— and aoeh^ 
imperfectly recorded, are the great deeds and impovt> 
ant pnhlic serriees,— of William Henry Harrison. 
There is much that cannot fail to be admired in the 
one, imperfectly as it has been sketched, and much to 
excite the gratitude of the people in the other, impev- 
f ectly as they have been reoorded. General Handion 
had his imperfections, like all other men, hot thai bis 
virtues greatly outweighed ihem must be tlie terdift 
of impartial history. His errore, whatever they 
were, were never permitted to affect the public wel- 
fare, while his virtues and public services have con- 
tributed something, at least, to the happmees of the 
people, and much to the honor of the nation. 

A single cireumstance will illustrate his high sense 

of justice and his true nobleness of Boul far better 
than any btudied panegyric could do: A few years 
ago it was ascertained that a large tract of land near 
Cincinnati, which had been sold wme time before for 
a mere trifle^ under an execution against the original 
proprietors, could not be held by the title derived 
from the purchasers on account of some irregularity 
in the proceedings. The legal title was in General 
Harrison and another gentleman, who were the heirs 
at law. This tnMst of land was oioeeding\y valuable. 
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and would have constituted a princelj' estate fur 
both these heirSf had they choeen to insist on their 
legal rights f or they might have eooipromiaed with 
the purehaser. But General Harrison refused to do 
either the one or the other. He had never yet suf- 
fered his own interests to blind him to other's rights, 
and on being informed of the situation of the property, 
he and his co-heir immediately granted deeds in fee 
simple to the purchaser, irithoat claiming any eonsid- 
mtion ezeept the trifling difference between the ao- 
tnal Talae of the land when sold and the amount paid 
at the sheriffs sale. There were in this tract, too, 
twelve acres of General Harrison's private property 
improperly included in the sale, which he might have 
retained both legally and equitably. But such was 
his nice sense of honor and sempulons regard for the 
rights of others, that he suffered even his own rights 

to be invaded rather than to vindicate them at tlie ex- 
pense of others. Such instances of magnanimity and 
chivalrous sense of honesty are bright spots in the 
history of humanity, the more conspicuous, perhaps, 
firom being so seldom seen, but equally the objects of 
our sdmiratioiiy howeyer oflfcen and whenever seen. 
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STATISTICS or THB SIX CSNSUS. 

Ths followiag &otBy compiled firom the retam in ibe 
census office^ iriU sliow the extent, popuktiron, vesowcesy 
msimfaetors, and, abov« all, the growth cf onr country 

bioce General Harrison entered upon public life. They 
will also be of great and permanent interest as a matter of 
reference. 

The seventh ennmerttioii of the Inhahitsnts of the 
tile United Slates exhihits resntts which eveiy citiien of 
country may contemplate with gnitifiestioii sad pride. 

Since the census of 1840 there have been added to the 
territory of the KepnbliC| by annexation, conquest, and 
pnrohase, 635,988 sqnaie miles; and our title to regions 
coming 841,469 sqnare milesy which belbre properly be-. 
Iong6d to ns, hnt was ebimedy and partially ooenined, by a 
foreign power^ hss been established by negotiation, and it 
has been brought within our acknowledged boundaries. 
By such means the area of the United States has been 
extended, during the past ten years, from 2,055,163 to 
8,221,695 sqnare nules^ withont inriuding ths grest lakes 
which lie npon our northern border, or the bays which 
indentate cnr Atkntie and PMifie shores, all whidi hss 
come within the scope of the beventh census. ■ * 
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[a tbe endeavor to eeoerteia the prograes of our popd** 
tioD aiiiee 1840^ it will be proper to dedaet from the aggre-. 
gate number of inhabitants shown by the present census 
the jM pulation of Texas in 1840, and the number embraced 
within the limits of C&lifomia and the new territories at 
the time of their acquiffltion. From the best infonnatioii 
wluch hae oome to hand it is beUeved that Texas eontained, 
in 1840, 75,000 inhabitante; and that when Odifomiai 
New Mexico, and Oregon came into our poeseesion^ in 
1846, they had a population of 97,000. It thus appears 
that we have received^ by additions of Territorj sii^ce 1840| 
an aoceaBion of 172,000 to the number of our people. 

The inereaae which has tihen plaoe in those extended 
regions sanoe the j came vnder the anthoritj of ovr govern* 
ment should obviously be reeeived as a part of the develop- 
ment and progress of our population ; nor is it necessary to 
complicate the oomparison by taking into account the pro- 
bable natural iae reaoo of this acquired popnlation, because 
we have not the means of determining the rate of its ad* 
vanoementi nor the law which govenied its progress while 
yet beyond the infloenoe of our political system. The year 
184^0, rather than the date of our enumeratiou uf Texas, 
has been taken for estimating her popnlatiyn in connection 
with that of the Union, because it may be safely assumed 
that| whatem the inoreaae during the five intervening years 
amy have been, it was mainlyi if not altc|{ether, derived 
from the United States. 

Owing to delays mid difficulties mentioned in completing 
the work, which no action on the part of this office could 
obviate, some of the retucne from Califacnia have, not yet 
been received. 
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Affwrnijiig ^ popQladoii of California^ to be 165,000 
(wbiolL ve do jftMj bj estamate}, and omitting that of 
Utah, estimated at 15,000^ the total number of inhabitants 

iu the United States was, on the Ist of Juue, 1850, 23,« 

The absolute increase from the lat of June, 1840, has 
been 6,176,848 and the actnal inofeaae per cent, is 86.18. 
Bat it has been shown that the probable amount of popu- 
ktion acquired by additions of territory nhould be deducted 
in making a comparison between the results of the present 
and the last census. These deductions reduce the total 
population of the country, as a basis of comparisony to 
2a,074,a01, and the increase to 6,004,848. The relatiye 
increase, after this allowance, is found to be 85.17 per 
cent. The aggregate number of whites in 1850 was 19,- 
619,366, exhibiting a gain upon the number of the same 
class in 1840 of 5,423,371, and a relative increase of 38.20 
per cent. But excluding the 153,000 free population sup- 
posed, to be acquired by the addition of territory since 
1840, the g^n is 5,270,371) and the increased per cent. 
87.14. The number of sUtcs, by the present census, is 
3,198,298, which shows an increase of 711,085, equal to 
28.58 per cent. If we deduct 19,000 for the probable 
sh^TO p(;>p^lation in Texas in 1840, the result of the com- 
parison will be slightly different^ The absolute increase 
will be 692,085, and the rate per cent. 27.88. 
. The number of free colored in 1850 was 428,687, in 
1840, 886,245. The increase of this claas has been 42,- 

392, or 10.95 per cent. 

From 1830 to 1840 the increa^ of the whole population 
wasa^ ti^ |lite of.8^7 oeat ^ At the nms nta of 
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•flnttMM&t die absolnle gain to di« ten jem laat pMl 
wmdd haTo lieeD 5,578,333, or 426,515 lew thfta H hai 

been, without including the in<»ea8e eooflequent upon addi- 
tions of territory. 

The aggregate increa^ of population from ali sources 
shows a relataye adTBDce greater than th«t of anj other 
deeimal temiy ezoept that from the eeoond to the third 
oensos, during which time the conntry reeeiTed an aooeeflion 
of inhalMtaats, l>y the purchase of Louisiana, considerably 
greater than one per cent, of the wliole number. Kcjecting 
from the census of 1810 1.45 per oent. for the population 
of Louisiana, and from the oettBiu of 1850 one per cent. 
Ibr that of Texas, Oalifonuay Ac., the lesnlt ie in favor of 
ibe htft ten yean by abont one>fonrteenth of one per cent ; 
the gain from 1800 to 1810 being 35.05 per oent, and 
from 1840 to 1850 35.12 per cent. But without going 
behind the sum of the returns, it appears that the increase 
from the seoond to the third census was thirtj-two-hun- 
dredtha of one per cent greater than firom the aizth to the 
serenth. 

The rehtiTe progress of the several rtces and ekasei of 

the population is shown in the following tabular statement : 

J n c m t e per tmL ftr tmh ehss of TnhabiumiM m tkt Unikd 8Mm 

/or sixty ytcurf. 





1790 


1800 


1810 


1820 


1880 


1840 




to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 




1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1830. 


1840. 


1860. 




35.68 


86.18 


84.30 


84.52 


84.72 


88.20 




82.28 


72.00 


27.75 


84.86 


20.88 


10.95 




87»06 


88.40 


2flL67 


80.7S 


28.81 


2a88 


Total ooloied ......... 


82.23 


87.68 


29.83 


?>\.Z\ 


23.40 


2r>,i6 


Total populalieo 


86.08 


86.60 


8ft85 


88.92 


8^.67 


88.18 
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The censoB bad been teken inreviooslj to 1830 on tiie 

1st day of August; the enumeration began on that year on 
the Ist of June, two months earlier, so that the inttrval 
between the fourth and fifth census was two mouths less 
than ten jem; which iiiue allowed for would bring tbe 
total inereaae up to the nto of 34.36 per eent. 

The tebks giTen below show the inereMe from 1790 to 
1850, withoat referenoe to intenrening periods. 

Atoolvie t n a tum Incr. per 

17t9. use. Iii<ie7««n. etInW 

yean. 

No. of whites 8,172,404 19,680,019 10,457,665 62,797 

Free colored 59,466 428,687 869J71 61,744 

Slaves 697,897 3,184,262 2,486,365 85,013 

Tot. free col. & si. 767,863 3,612,899 2,855,536 377 

Total popuUtkm... 3,928,827 23,^,801 19,316,417 491,152 

Sixty years siuce the proportion between the whiter aud 
blacky, boud and free, was 4.2 to 1. In 1850 it was 5.26 
to 1> and the ratio in favor of the former race is in- 
masing. Had the blades mcreased as fost as the whites 
during these sixty years the number on the first of Jnne 
woold have been 4,657,239; so that, in eomparison with 
the whites, they have lost in this period 1,350,840. 

This disparity is much more than accounted for by 
European emigration to the United States. 

Dr. Chickering, in an essay on emigration, published in 
Boston in 1848| distxngnished for great elaborateness of 
leseardiy estimates the gain of the white population from 
dus sonroe at 8,922,152. No reliable record was kept of 
the emigrants into the Uuited States until 1820, when, by 
the laws of March, 1819, the collRot^rs were required to 
make quarterly returns of foreign passengers arhTing in 
their distriote. For the fint fen years the ivfeaitis imder 
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tlit; iaw8 afiurd munjrial.s for only an uppioximaLiuu to a 
true state of the facts involved iu this inquiry. 

Dr. Chiekerin^jr jissumes, as a result of his investi^tionSy 
that of the 6,431,088 inhabitaats of the United States In 
1820, 1,430,906 were foreigners arrived subsequent to 
1700, or the descendants of such. According to Dr. Sey* 
tert, an earlier writer upon statistics, the number of foreign 
j»assengers from 1790 to 1810 was, an nearly as could be 
ascertained, 120,000; and from the estimates of Dr. 8ey- 
berty and other evidence. Honorable Geo. Tucker, author 
of a valuable woric on the eensus of 1840, supposed the num- 
ber from 1810 to 1820 to have been 114,000. These esti- 
mates make, for the thirty years preceding 1820, 234,000. 

If we reckon the census of emigrants at the average 
rate of the whole body of white population during these 
three decades, they and their descendants in 1820 would 
amount to about 360,000. 

From 1820 to )830 there arrived, aeooiding to the 
returns of the custom-honses, 135,986 foreign passengers; 
and from 1830 to 1840^ 579,370; making, for the twenty 
years, 715,85t). 

During this period a large number of emigrant*^ from 
England, SootUnd^ and Ireland, came into the United 
States throng Csnada. 

Br. Chichering estimates the number of such from 1820 
to 1830 at 67,993, and from 1830 to 1840 at 199,130; 
for the twenty years together, 267,123. During the same 
time a considerable number are supposed to have landed at 
New York with the purpose of puxmiing their nmte. to 
Canada; but it la piobeble tint the number of these wanir 
balaneed by omi«mi m ilm niilM life^^ 
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WiUMul tdutvoM lo tlM Dfttiinl ioeceMe^ tbeo the 
aeoeflrion to oar populalioa from foreigii flouroes, from 1820 
to 1840, was 982,479 persons. 

From 1840 to 1850 the arrivals of foreign passengers 
in the ports of the United States have been as follows : 

1840, 1841 r.;- « 83,504 

1842 ...r. „ 101,107 

1848 : 75,159 

1844 74,607 

184*5 w 102,41ft 

184^6 202,157* 

1«47 234,766 

1848 226.524 

1849 269,610 

1860 moiif 

Total „ 1,652,880 

As the beaykst portion of tlits great infliiz of emigra* 
tion took plaoe in the latter part of the deoade^ it will 

* This rstum insMss fiftm nonthst towit^ from Jaly 1, 1846, 
to Septsmbw 80, 1846. 

t The report firem ib« State Department for this year gives 
815,888 as the tetal number of pasBSiigers anriving in the Uaited 
States; hat of thsse 80,028 were oitaseasof the AtlaaOs States 
pvoceediag to Califomta 1^ sea, and 5,820 natireS of the eouiCry 
returning from visits sbroacl. A dedactioa of 108,879 ia made 
ftom the balance for that portion of the year from Jnae 1 to Sep* 
tember 30. Within the last ten yeare there has probably been 
very little migration of foreigners into the United States over the 
Canadian frontier, — the disposition to take the route by Quebeo 
having yielded to the increased facilities for direct passenger trans- 
portation tn the cities of the Union; wbat there has been may 
perhaps be considered as oqn?»]ed by the number of foreigners 
passing into Canada, often landing at New York, nifiny having 
been drawn thither by the opportunity of employment ftltorded by 
the pnblio works of the proyinee. 
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probftblj be fair to estimate the natural increase during the 
term at 12 per cent, being about one-third of that of th» 
white iM^ktion of the eoontry at its oemmencement 
This will swell the aggregate to 1,789,192. Dedneting 

this acces.^ion to the population from the whole amount of 
the increase of white inhabitants before given^ that increase 
is shown to be 3,684,519, and the rate per oent is reduced 
to 25.95. 

The density of population is a branch ui the snbjeet 
which naturally first attracts the attention of the inquirer. 

The following table has been prepared from the most authen- 
tic data accessible to this office. 

Table of the Area^ and the number of Inhabitants to the square mUe, 
of each State and Territory of the Union. 



Areaiu Populatioa No.of inbaliu 

fliilaa. ■anweniito. MlVtL toaq.aUa. 

Maine • m 30,000 583,188 19.44 

New Hampshirt.........M 9,280 317,964 34.26 

Vermont....; 10,212 813,611 80.07 

MaasachuMtls 7,800 994,499 126.16 

Bhode labod 1,960 147,544 106.04 

Connecticut... 4,674 370,791 79.88 

New York 46,000 3,097,394 67.66 

New Jersey 8,320 489,655 60.04 

PennsylTaina.. 46,000 2,811,785 50.26 

Delaware. 2,120 91,535 43.64 

Maryland 9,866 583,035 62.31 

VirginU...^. 61,552 1,421,661 23.17 

]lorthCaiqiliBa.^w........ 46,000 868,908 19.80 

South CaroHna............' 24,500 668,507 27.28 

Georgia «... 58,000 905,999 15.68 

Alabama 60,722 771,671 16.21 

Mississippi 47,166 606,556 12.86 

46,481 611,974 11.02 

Texas •t.k«# ••••••••• 287,821 • 212,592 .89 

Florida.........". 59,268 87,401 1.47 

Keotncky 87,680 982,405 26.07 

fWWIli*^.^..^......M> 46,600 1,008,686 21.98 

67,880 682,048 10.12 



States. square mile. in 1850. tOIQ. Miltu 

Arknnsas 62,198 209,639 4.01 

Ohio 39,964 1,980,408 49.66 

Indians 88,809 988.|}tf 29.28 

niinok 65,405 851^70 1' 6 

Michigaa.^.....^ „ 56,24:1 8«.17,064 7.07 

iowa .% GU,yi4 192,214 8.77 

Wisconsin 68,924 805,191 5.66 

California 188,981 

:Mmne80to 83,000 0,077 .07 

Oregon n41,4fi3 ' 18,"293 .08 

New Mexico 210,744 01,606 .28 

Utah ..177,928 

Nebraaka,.^ 186,700 

Indian 187,171 

North-West 687,664 

IHrtriai GduiUa......... 60 61,687 861,46 



Total 8,221,696 23,080,792 



From the iooatioD, cfimate^ produotions^ fund tlie liabits 
and pursuits of their inliabitaDts^ the States of fhe Hpion 

may be pruperly arranged into the following groups : 



Area in No. of iobabi 

HUtcif. MitMro mile. Populfttion. to iq. miia. 

New Biigland States. 68,226 2,727,607 48.07- 

Middle States, indoding Ma- 
ryland, Delaware, and Ohio 161,760 

Const plantiug States, includ- 
ing South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, llisnB* 
t^ippi, an<l Louisiana 296,077 

Central Slave States, Vir- 
ginia, N. Carolina, Ten- 
nesiee^ Kantnek7,lfiMoari, 
and Arkansas 80^210 

North- Western States, India- 
na, Michigan, Illinois, Wia- - 

eonsb, and Iowa 260,000 2,786,000 1<(.02 

Texas 287,000 212,000 89 

CalifoRiia — 186,000 166,000 . 67 



8,668,718 



%mjm 12^ 



6,168^000 16.76 
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Thm an pointe «f agreement is ih» general eharaeter- 
istiee ef the Stales eomlnBed in the abore groups whiek 
warrant the mode of armngement adopted. Maryland is 

classed as heretofore witli the Middle States, because its 
leading iiitereftts appear to connect it ratber with the oom- 
uercial and nanu&ctnring section to which it is here 
eesignedy than with the pnreiy agricnltaral States. Ohio 
is pheed in the same connection for nearly simifaHr reasons. 
There seems to be a marked propriety for setting off the 
new agrieultural States of the North-West by ihemBelves, 
»8 a preliminary to the eomparison of their progress with 
otiier poitious of the Union. The oocupations whicli give 
employment to the people of the oentral range of States 
sonth of tiie line of the Potomao, distinguish them to some 
extent from that divisioQ to which we have given the ap- 
pellation of coast planting States. In the latter cotton, 
sugar, and rice are the great fitaples, the eultivation of 
which is so absorbing a^ to stamp its impress on the char- 
acter of the people. The industry of the oentral States is 
more diyersifiedi the sorfaoe of the countiy is more broken, 
the modes of enltivatbn are different, and the minnter 
divisioDS of labor create more nnmerottB and less accordant 
iutcrests. So far a.s Texas is bcttled, it& population closely 
asi^imilates with that of the other coast planting State?, but 
it would obviously convoy no well-founded idea of the 
density of population in thski section to distribute their 
people oyer the most tininhabited nfpm of Xsias. For 
the same reason, and the additional one of the isolation of 
her position, Califomia is considered distinct from other 
States. 

Taking the thirty-one States together, their area is 
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1,485,870 square miles, and the average number of their 
inhabitants is 15.48 to the square mile. The toUil urea of 
the United States is 8,220^000 square milefl^ axMi the 
ftTerage deosi^ of populfttion is 7^19 to the square mile. 

The areas aarigned to these States and Territories in 
whioh publie lands are sitnaled are dovbtless oonreet^ being 
taken from the records of the Land Office ; but as to those 
attributed to the older States, the same means of verifying 
their accuracy, or the want of it, do not exist. But care 
has been taken to oonsolt the best local authorities for 
ascertaining the extent of sor&ee in these Stales; and as 
the ilgoies adopted are foond to agree iHthi or dillbr bnt 
slightly from, those asetnned to be eomet at the (general 
Liind (3ffice, it is probable they do not vary essentially 
from the exact truth. 

The area of some of the States, as Maryland and Vir- 
ffam, Mre stated eoasiderably below the eoaniaDly sasmied 
extent of the temloiy, wkioli mj be aooonnted Ibr on Ike 
supposition that the poftions of Ike saf&oe iriikim tkeir 
exterior fimtts, ooveied by large bodies d waier, have been 
subtracted from the aggregate amount. This is known to 
be the case in regard to Maryland, the superficial extent of 
which, within the outlines Of its boundaries, is 13,959 
sqoaie nilssi and. is deemed piobaUe witk leferenoe to 
Vifginki firam the fiust tksit msny gsognipkexs km given 
its totel mn as high as 66>009 square miles. 

It appears from the returns that during the y^ ending 
on the Ist of June, 1850, there escaped from their owners 
lyOll slaves, and that during the same period 1,467 were 
muittmitted. The number of hoik classee will appsmr in 
iknMNriif tnUe: 
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Mmnmimi mi Fft^MH fli MfiO. 

Mamk fog. 

Delaware « 277 26 

Warvland 493 21^7 

Viriinia « 218 feiJ 

Kentucky « 162 96 

Tennessee •« *........... 46 70 

North Carolina 2 64 

South Carolina 2 16 

Georgia 19 89 

Florid* 4 k 22 18 

Alabama 16 29 

Mississippi 6 41 

Louisiana 159 90 

TexM 6 29 

ArkantM. 1 21 

MiMOiiri.. ^ 60 60 

"MtX : M67 1,011 



In connection with this Btatoment| and aa affecting the 
natural increase of the free colored population of the 
United States, it may be proper to remark that, during the 
to which the oensiui. applies, the OoloBialioa Sodety 
' ieat 562 oolofed emignuits to Idbem. 

In our calonlatiaiis leepeoting the incroaflc ef tiie free 
oolorod popoktiony we h«ve not eotuude^ lliat elaM of 
persons, independent of these two causes, wkich respectively 
swell and diminish their number. 

The statistics of mortality for the census year represf^nt 
the number of deatlw oocwxuig within the jw at 320.194, 
<he ntio being as 1 to 72.6 of the liviiig popokAioii^ or m 
10 to eaefa 726 of the ftofmUition. The rate of mortality in 

this statement seems so miieh less than that of any portiou 
of Eurnpe, that it must at present be receired with some 
degree of allowanoe. 

Should It more eritieal ennuaaliQiiy uliidi tes iritt 
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enable us to exercise, prove the returns of the number of 
deaths too small, such a result will not affect their value for 
the purposes of companFon of .one portion of the oountiy 
with another^ or cause with effect. The tables wiU possess 
an interest second to none others in the world; and the 
many valuable troths which they will suggest will be found 
of great practical advantage. 

Medical men accord to the Census Bureau no small 
meed of credit, for the wisdom manifested in an arrange* 
ment which will throw more light on the history of disease 
in the United States, and present in connection more inter* 
esting &ct8 connected therewith, than the united efforts of 
all scientific men have heretofore ucceomplished. 



AQEXCULTOE& 

The great amount of labor requisite to the extraction 
of the returns of agriculture will admit at this time of pre- 
Hentiiig but limited accounts, though perhap8| to some ex- 
tent, of the most separate interests. 

The returns of the, wheat crop tia many of the Weatem 
States will not at all indicate the avenige eiop of those 
States. 

This is especially the cas^with Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, from which, especially the former, the Assistant 
Marshals returned a short crop" to the extent of fifty per 
e^t. throughout the whole State. 

The shortness of the wheat crop in Ohio in 1849 is T6|i- 
lied by returns made during the anheeqaenl feaeim bj 
mrthority of the kpdaime. 
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HAKUFACIURES. 

The period wUeh lias dupsed siiioe the receipt of the 
rettirBe hfts been so short as to enable the office to make 
but a general report of the facta relating to a tew of the 
mo»t importuut manufactures. 

If, in some iostaiioee, the amount of eapitel invested ia 
any bnuieh of Buumfiutiire flhoold leem too smaU, it imut 
be home in mind that^ wheie tha piodaet Is of several 
kinds, the capital inveeted, not bong diyisible, is connected 
Mitb the product of greatest consequence. This, to some 
extent, reduces the capital invtst«.'d in the manufacture of 
bar iron in such establishmentji where some other article 
of wrought iron predominates, — sheet iron, for example. 

The aggregate, hxmwetf of the eapital inTested in the 
Tariona branehea of wrought iron wiil, it is oonfidently be- 
lioTed, be found coneet. 

THe entire capital inrcster! in the TarioQS manufactures in the 
United States, ou the i&t ot Juoe, I80O, not to include anj estab- 



lishment producing leea than the amrnal Talue of $500, amounted 

to, in round nmnlMre « $580,000,000 

Valup of raw mntcrial 650JH)0,f»OO 

Amount paid for labor 240,<H(0,<XX> 

Value of manufactured articles. 1,020,300.000 

Nmber of panans employtd 1,050,000 

The capital invested in the manufacture of cotton... $74,601,081 

Value of raw material 34,835,066 

Amount paid for labor • 16,286,304 

Value of manufactured articlea,,, 6I,8r)0,184 

Number of haada emplo^red • 39,i!^52 

The ea|»ltal fareatad in Hm laaanftctare ef wwAm 

goods amounted to • $28,11 8, A "lO 

Tnlne of raw ninterifil 26,755,U8 

Amount pAid for labor » 8,399,28 

Valne of product 48,207,56 

Rnabar w haada toiplojad....*.*.. •••••«••• 9fl»88i 
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Tiie it t1 Iuvest«d ia tJte mairafaetan of pig inn 

unK.uiited to '$17,846,425 

Value of raw material 7,005,289 

Amount piiid for labor ^ 6,006,628 

Value of procUKt...., » 12,748,777 

Number of haads omplojrod « 20,448 

In making these est i mates the Assistnnf Marshals did 
not include a^y leiura of works whicli had uot produced 
metal within the year^ or those whioh had not oommenoed 
operations. The tsame is spplicahJe to all fluumfaetnres 
enumerated. 

The capital inTestod in Ae flMan&etare of tiastittgB 

amounted to $17,416,361 

Valne of raw material .. 

Amoirnt paid for labor 7,078,tl20 

Value of product 26,108,155 

Kambor of Imads empl«^od ...... 2^686 

I 

TliR capital inrested in the manufacture of wrought 

iron amounted to ^. »^ $18,996,220 

Value of raw material ........•.....;....;.......*•...• 9,518,109 

Amount paid for labor...... ••••.......«..•.«. 4,196,628 

Value of product 16,387,074 

Vumber of ktanda employed ^ , 13,057 

The statistics of the newspaper press form an interest- 
ing feature \n the returns of the seventh census. It 
appears tliat the whole number of newspapeisi and periodi- 
cals in the United States, on the Ist of June, 1850, 
amounted to 2,800. Of these 2,494 were lu% retnmedy 
2d4 had ill the haU ezoep«ing oiienktion given, and 72 
are estimated lor Oaliforaia, the territories, and for those 
that may have been omitted by the Assistant Marshals. 

From call Illations made on the statistics returned, and 
estimated circulations where they have been omitted, it 
appears that the aggregate circulation of those 2,800 papers 
84 



m 



and periodicals is alx^nt 5,000,000, and that the entire 
number of copies printed annnally in the Uuitctl i^tatevi 
amoante to 422,600,000. The loilowing table will skow 
tlie number ct daily, weekly, monthly, and oUier usoas^ 
with tlie aggregate ebeolatkm of eaeh ekas. 





IVo. 


CireuUttoa. 


juiutod annaaUj. 






750,000 


235.000,000 




160 


76,000 


11,700,000 






8(),000 






2,000 


2,875,000 


149,oOO,(;k)0 


Semi>montliliefl. . . . 


>•••• 60 


300,000 


9,300,000 




100 


900,000 


10,800,000 




8§ 


20,000 


80,000 




2,800 


6,000,000 


422,600,000 



424 papers are issued in the New England States, 876 
in the Middle States, 716 in the Soathem States, and 784 
in the Westm States. 

The aveing^ oirenlation of popen in the United States 
is 1,786. 

Tliere is one publication for every 7,161 free inhabit- 
ants in the United States nnd Territories. 

The work, of course, has not been submitted to the 
public for its judgment; but where opinions have been at 
all ezpreased, bj those deemed good authority, on the pro> 
priety of our Glasrification, they have been inwiably &Tor- 
able. Some snch haye foand their way into pnbKe doon- 
ments. In the 32d Annual Report of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, made to the legislature 
of that State, the following language occurs with respect to 
our designed c l ass i fi c a t ion of snoh partixm oi the work af( 
interested parCieuhurly the Direotora of the lostttntiofi ; 
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" Suoh A list will ftmltli mJnable mftterlftls, 

to nny extent before, for solving many highly interesting statisti- 
cal questions, anfl its publication i?? looked for with much interest. 
We shall endeavor in our next Annual Report to set forth the 
result* of a carefiil aaalyaia of t]i« eewnit respecting the Deef and 

So far as the judgment of the public press is concerned, 
its expression has been much more favorable than could be 
wished, with its imperfect knowledge of the plan, as expec- 
tations may thereby be raised which the results will not 
justify. None of the information, as imparted in the 
Yolume of statistics, has been promulgated, it being con- 
sidered indelicate to make known to the world information 
due iii'st to the Head of the Department, and through him 
to Congress ; and it would not be decorous to forestal the 
dispassionate judgment of either. 

It has seemed to me that a work, the expense of which 
is shared by the whole eommnnity, should be amngedi as 
fiur as possible, for general utility, and not a compilation 
of mere columns of figures, interesting only to the man 
of science, for legislative purposes, or for reference, but 
should be so adapted that, while it will furnish practical 
information to the statesman and philosopher, and useful 
data for the legishitor, it will contain also matters interest- 
ing to every portion of the community, furnished somewhat 
in advance of those deductions from analytical investiga- 
tions made years after its publication. To this end, if sup- 
ported by the favor:ible opinion of (\«nrrress, it will be made 
to evolve all the instruction v,'hich zealous efforts, though 
Umited ability, are capable of eliciting from the facts, within 
such period of time as it must be aecomplished without 
retivding its publication. J. B. Boom. 

Census Office, Deo. 8, 5i o'doek, A. M. 
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0ECLABAnON OF WAB. 

The Message of Presideat Madison to CongreaSy imme- 
diatelj preoedJng the Beehuration of War againat England, 
ia 1812, — th^ B^rt of the Oommittee on Fon igu Rela- 
tions, to whom it VTfis ief^rred, — the Declaratiou of War 
itself, — and the i're!?idt;i»t's Proclamation of that grave 
event,--^are ail documents th«t will ever possess de^ in- 
terest to Amenoaas. The two fiiat g^TO^ in the most oonoise 
fona, the oansea that led to that war, and they therefoie 
deserve to be effcen read and free to general aooess. For 
these reasons they have been incorporated ia tkis volume. 
The I'resident's message' wm3 communicated to Congress on 
the 1st day of Jane, 

th6 SenaU and Mouae qf ReprtuHiaHom of the UniUi &aUi. 

I comnunicate to Congress oertaia documents, being « 
continnatiou of those heretofore hud Itefore them, on the. 
subject of our a^Qurs with Great Britain. 

Without goiog back beyond the renewal, in 1803, of 
the war ia which Great Britaia is engaged, and onitting 
ottr repaired wroqgs of inferior magnitnde, the eondoet of 
Iter government presents n series of aots hostile to the 
United States as an independent and neutral nation. 

British cruisers have been in the continued practice of 
violating the American flag oa the great high way of na- 
tions, and of seisiag «id carrying off persons sailing nndes 
it; not ia the exeroise of a belligereat right, foaaded oa 
the laws of aations a^aiast aa enemy, bat of a nanioipal 
prerogative over British subjects, British jurisdiction in 
thus extended to neutral vessels in a situation where no 
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laws can operate but the lavT of nations and the laws of the 
country to wbieh the vesijels belong; and a self vodress h 
assumed which, if Bfitish subjectA were wruogfully de> 
teiiwd and aloao ecm^nicdy is tiial rabstitntion of forco, for 
a retort to tbo responatble aoTefeign, irhieb ialls within dse 
dafinitioii of var. OoM d» sobm of Britiah anbjects in 
Bach cases be regarded an withtfl the exercise ef a belligerent 
right, the acknowledged Intfs of war^ which foi biU aii article 
of captured property to be adjudged without a regular in- 
'VWtigatioii befoto a coupe tent tribunal, would imperiooalj 
demand the ISuresI trial when the anered rights of pefeoii 
were at issue. In plaee of snoh a trial, these rights aie 
subject to the will of every petty commander. 

The practice, hence, is m f&r from affectintr British sub- 
jects alone, that under the pretext of searching for these^ 
Aonsands of American citizens, under the safegaavd of the 
pobfie and of their national flag, have been torn from their 
ee im lry and fttm everything dear to them; have been 
drajzged on board ships of war of foreign nations^ and ex* 
]»(>sed, under the severities of their discipline, to be exiled 
to the most distant and deadly climes, to risk their lives iu 
the bai^ of their oppreasofa, and to be the melaneholy 
instramente of taking away those of their own brethren. 

Against this erying enormity, which Great Britain wenld 
be 80 prompt to avenge if committed on herself, the United 
States have in vain cxhawted reniuubtranee and expostula- 
tion. And that no proof nught be wanting of their oon- 
oHialoiy dieposttionD, and no feetext kit for a continuanee 
of the prwfeiee, the Bri^ah government was formally assured 
of ihe readiness of the United States to enter into arrange* 
meats, such as could not be rejected, if the recovery of 
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British subjects were the real and sole object. The com- 
municatioD passed without effect. 

British cruisers have been in the practice also of violat- 
' ing the rights and the peace of our ooasts. They hover 
over and haiaas our entering and deporting oommeroe. To 
the most insulting pretensions they have added the most 
lawless proceedings in our wiry harbors, and have wantonly 
spilt American blood withm the sanctuary of our territorial 
jorisdietioD. The ])riQciples and rules enforced by that 
nation^ when a neutral nation^ against armed vessels of bel« 
itgefeats hoyering near her eoaats and disturbing her com* 
merce, are well known. When called on, neverthelewi by 
the United States to puuibh the greater offences committed 
by her own vessels, her goverDiuent has bestowed on their 
commanders additional marks of honor and confidence. 

Under pretended blockades, without the presence of an 
adequate force, and sometimes without the praetioabllity of 
applying one, our commerce haa b6en plundered in every 
eea; the great st^iples of our country have been cut off 
from their legitimate markets, and a destructive blow aimed 
at our agricultural and maritime interests. In aggravation 
of these predatory measures, they have been considered as 
in force from the dates of their notification, a retrospctotiTO 
effect being thus added, as has been done in other important* 
cases, to the unlawfulness of the course pursued; and to- 
render the outrage the more signal, these moek blockades- 
have been reiterated and enforced in the face of official 
commnnicattouB from the British government, declaring, as 
the true definition of a leg^ blockade, " the particular ports 
must' be actually invested, and previous wirnmg given to 
V '^sds bound to them not to enter*" 
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Not content with these oce««1ona1 expedients for laying 
waste our neutral uaJe, the cabinet of Great Britain re- 
sorted, at length, to the sweeping system ot blockades, un- 
der the name of Orders in Council, which has been moulded 
and managed as might beat Boit ita politieal views, ita com- 
meioial jealouaiesy or the avidity of British emiaers. 

To oar remonstranoes against the oomplieated and trans* 
cendent injustice of this innovation, the first reply was that 
the orders were reluctantly adopted by Great Britain as a 
neoesaary retaliation on decrees of her enemy, proclaiming 
a geneiai blockade of the Britiah laies, at a time when 
the naval foroe of that enemy dared not to issue 'from hia 
own porta. She was reminded, without effect/ that her own 
prior blockade, unsupported by an adequate naval force ac- 
tually applied and continued, was a bar to this plea; that 
executed edicts against millions of our property would not 
be retaliation on edicts confessedly impossible to be eze- 
cntedj that retaliationy to be just, should fiill on the party 
setting the guilty example, not on an innooent party, which 
was not even chargeable with an acquiescence in it. 

When deprived of this flimsy veil for a prohibition of 
our trade with her enemy, by the repeal of his prohibition 
of our trade with Great Britain, her cabinet, instead of a 
cemsponding repeal or a piaetical discontinoance of its 
offdersy formally avowed a determination to persist in them 
against the United States, imtil the markets of her enemy 
should be laid open to British product ; thus asserting an 
obligation on a neutral power to require one belligerent 
power to encourage, by its internal regulations^ the trade 
of another beliigeient, contradicting her own practice to* 
wards all nations, in peace as well aa war, and betraying tha 
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insincerity of these ptofessioiui whioh incnloated a Mlaf 
that, having resorted to her oiden irith regret, she mm 
anxious to find an occasion for putting an end to them. 

Abandoning still more all respect for the neutral rights 
of the United States, and for its own consiste&cjTi the British 
government now demands, as pre-requisitee to a r^Mal of itii 
orders as they rebte to the United States, that a formality 
should he ohsenred in the repeal of the French decrees, no- 
wise necessnry to their termination, nor exemplified by 
British usage ; and that the French repeal, besides includ- 
ing that portion of the decrees whicli operate within a ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, as well as that which operates on the 
high seas against the oommerce of the United States, sbonld 
not be a sinj^ special repeal in relalum to the United 
States, hnt should he extended to whatever other neutral 
nations unconnected with them may be affected by those 
decrees. And as an additional insult, they are called on 
for a formal disavowal of conditions and pretensions ad- 
vanced by the French government, for whioh the United 
States are so far from having made themselves responsible, 
that, in official explanations, which have been pnUish^ to 
the world, and in a correspondence of the American mitiister 
at London with the British minister for foreign affairs, such 
a responsibility wa^^ explicitly and emphatically disclaimed. 

It has become, indeed, sufficiently certain that the com- 
merce of the United States is to be sacrificed, not as interfer- 
ing with the belligerent rights of Greai Britsin, not uk sajh 
plying the wants of her eitSemu, wUeh she herself supplies^ 
hnt as interfering \7ith the monopoly which she covets for 
her own commerce and navigation. She carries on a war 
.^igaiust the lawfttl commerce of a firiend^ thai abe may the 
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better carry uq a cooim- rce limed hy ilw? l'rgL*ries aud 
feijanes whckck ut, fat tkA B»§i fmxi, tim only pa£bport» 
hy wkirL it on — eceecL 

Adumiia to maikb ewy ezpcruMiit i4(»t of ibe lut ie« 
•ort of iDjured nacioiUy the United 8tete» Imtb witUieU 
from (fivat Britain, uoder successive tuodifications, the ben- 
efits of a fr.< itiv. ref^ur-? %ith thc-'iT luiirket. the loss of 
vhieh could not but ootweigb the proita aocruing from her 
nstrietioiLi of dor ttrnmane with olher Batioos. And (9 
ctttiile IheM VM f mma^ te the man &?(inlile coaadeim- 
fM, thej ven M fiemed as to 0— We lier to plaee lier td- 
▼er«arv under the tAciusive operation of rL iLi, To these 
iip{:*eals her government has beto etjually iuflexiblcj as if 
wiiiing to make sichfio^ of wery £ort^ rather than yield to 
the daian «f jsalioe or TBMOMe &e enoiaef a fiilae piide. 
Baj) 80 te nm dio atteoipta eaniedy to OTmoaM Ae «t- 
ta rfiMiMt of tfaa Britidi ealmet to Ha ttpjiiat odiptB, that 1^ 
reoeiTed every enoooragemcnt within the conpetenej ot the 
executive branch of our trovemment to expect that a repeal 
of them would be followed by a war between the United 
States and France, tmkaa tho Frenoh ediets should ako be 
lifisaM. Bveit this oomuiioatM, althoo^ sOanebg 
iMwm the plea of a dMpositioa m the United States to 
aeqoieeoe in those edicts, oziginallj tho aole plea te them, 
received no attention. 

If no other proof existed of a predeterminatiou of the 
Bkitish govennnoait against a lepeal of its orders, it mi^t 
ho ftvnd OB tho osnespoBflhnea of tho nnnislBr plenipotei^ 
iktj ct the United Statea at London, and tibo British seoio- 
tary te te^gn afidn in 181^, on the queiftion whether tho 
blockade ul May, 180^ was cou^deied as m force or as 
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not in force. It liad been ascertained that the French goy- 
emment; which urged this blockade as the ground of ita 
Berlin decree^ was willing, in the event of its remoTal, to 
repeal that decree ; which, being followed by alternate re- 
peals of the other offcnsiye edicts^ might abolish the whole 
system on both sides. This inviting opportunity for accom- 
plishing an object so important to the United States, and 
professed so often to be the dedre of both the belligen^ts, 
was made known to the British government. As that gov* 
emment admits that an actual appBcation of an adequate 
force is necessary to the existence of a legal blockade, — ^and 
it was notorious, that if such a force had ever been applied, 
its long discontinuance had annulled the blockade in ques- 
tion, — there could be no sufficient objectioB on the part of 
Great Britain to a formal revocation of it; and no ima^ii- 
able objection to a declaration of the ftct, that the bloclode 
did not exist. The declaration wonld have been connatent 
with her avowed principles of blockade, and would have 
enabled the United States to demand from France the 
pledged repeal of her decrees; either with 8nc<ie8S, in which 
case the way would havQ been opened for a general repeal 
of the belligerent edicts; or without success, in which case 
the United States would have been justified in turning their 
raciisures exclusively against France. The British govern- 
ment would, however, neither rescind the blockade nor de- 
dare its non-existeucc ; nor permit its non-existence to be 
inferred and affirmed by the American plenipotentiary. On 
the contrary, by representing the blockade to be compre- 
Iiended ki the orders in council, the United States were 
compeiled so to regard it in their subsequent proceedings. 
There a period when a favorable chuige in the potl« 
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iry of the British cabinet was justly considered as estab- 
lished. The mmisier plenipotentiary of his Britannic uia- 
j««ty here proposed an adjustment of the differencee more 
innnediatelj eodMigeriiig the harmony of the two oountries. 
The propositKNi w«e accepted with a pRMnptitade and cor- 
diality corresponding with the inTariable profeasionB of this 
gnvei iiiuunt. A foundation appeared to be laid for a sincere 
and lasting reconciliation. The pro**ptictj however, quickly 
vanished. The whole proceeding was disavowed by the 
Briti^ gOTerument withoai any explaaationB which conld at 
that time repress the belief that the dieaTowal proceeded 
from a spirit of hostility to llie oommerdal rights and pros- 
perity of the United State?. And it has since come into 
proof, that at the very moment when the public minister 
was holding the language of friendship, and inspiring confi- 
dence in the sincerity of the negotiation with which he was 
charged, a secret agent of his govemnient was employed in 
intrigues, having for their objeot a subversion of our gov- 
ernment, and a dismembermout of our happy union. 

In reviewing the conduct of Great Britain towards liie 
United States, our attention is necessarily drawn to the 
wariiue jnst renewed by the savages on one of oor extensive 
firontiere; a warfare which is known to spare neither age 
or sex, and to be distingoished by features peculiarly shock- 
ing to humanity. It is difficult to account for the activity 
and combinatiou> which have for ix»uie time been developing 
themselves among tribes in the constant inter^urse with 
British traders and garrisons, without connecting their 
hostility with that infloencei and without xeoolleeting the 
authenticated examples of such interpositions heretoAve 
furnished by the officers and agents of that government. 
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Such is the spectacle of injaries and indignities which 
have been heaped ou our country, and such the crisis which 
its unexampled forbearance and concihatory efforts have 
not been able to avert. It might at least have been expected 
that an enlightened nation, if less urged by moral obliga* 
tions, or invited by friendly dispositionB on the part of the 
United States, would have found, in its true mtcrebt alone, 
a sutiicient motive to reapci t their rights and their tranquil- 
lity on the high seas ; that aa enlarged policy would have 
favored that free and genertl eucnlation of commerce, in 
whieh the British nation b at aU times interested, and which 
in times of war is the best alleviation of its calamities to 
herself as well as the other belligerents ; and more espe- 
cially that the British cabinet would not, for the sake of the 
precarious and surreptitious intercourse with hostile markets, 
have persevered in a course of measures which necessarily 
pnt at hasard the invaluable market of a great and growing 
ooimtry, disposed to cultivate the mutoal advantages of an 
active eommeroe. 

Other council 8 have prevailed. Our moderation and 
conciliation have had no other elfect than to encourage per- 
severance and to enlarge pretensions. We behold our sea- 
faring eitisens still the daily victims of lawless violence 
committed on the great common and highway of nationSf 
even within sight of the country which owes them protec- 
tion. We behold our vessels freighted with the products 
of our soil and industry, or returning with the honest pro- 
ceeds of them, wrested from their lawful destinations, con- 
fiscated by prise courts, no longer the organ of public law, 
b«t the instmments of arbitnurj edicts; and their nnfbrtnp 
nate mym diiqperBed and lost, or forced ot inveigled. In 
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British ports, into British fleets ; whilst arguments are em- 
j;lo^od in support of these aggrcssiuus, which hare no 
foundation but in a principle equally supporting a claim to 
regulate cm external commeroe in all eases whatsoever. 

We behold, in fine, on the side of Great Britain a state 
of war against the United States ; and on the side of the 
United States a stato of peace toward Great Britain. 

Whether the rnited States shall continue passive under 
these prQgro«aivc usurpations, and these accumulating 
wrongs^ OTi opposing force to force in defense of their nal- 
nial lights, shall commit a jnat cause into the hands of the 
Almighty Disposer of events, avoiding all connections which 
might entangle it in the contests or views of other powers, 
and preserving a constant readiness to concur in an honora- 
ble re-establishment of peace and friendship, is a solemn 
question, which the constitution wisely confides to the leg- 
islattve department of the gorernment. In recommending 
it to their eaily deliberations^ I am happy in the assurance 
that the decision will be worthy the enlightened and patri- 
otic councils of a virtuous, a free, and a p>\verful nation. 

Having presented this view of the relations of the 
United States with Great Britain, and of the solemn alter- 
natiye growing out of them, I proceed to remark that the 
communications last made to Congress, on the subject of our 
relations with France, will have shown that since the revo- 
cation of her decrees as they violated the ncuiral lightd of 
the United States, her government has authorized illegal 
captures, by its privateers and pubUo ships, and that other 
outrsgesliave been practiced on o«r vessels and our citizena* 
It will have been seen, also, that no indemnity had been 
provided or satisfiutorily pledged tha extensive wgolm^ 
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tions committed under the violent and retrospective orders 
of the French government against the property of our citi- 
ssenS) seized wi&in the jurisdiction of France. I abstain 
at this time from recommending to the consideration of 

Cougrcss definitive measures with respect to that iiati'ui, in 
the expectation that the result of unclosed rli^ u--i us; be- 
tween our minister plenipotentiary at Paris and the French 
government win speedily enable Congress to decide, with 
greater advantage^ on the course due to the rights, the 
interest, and the honor of our country. 

JAMES MADISON. 

Wasuinqton, June 1, 1811L 

The commUtee on Foreign reki tions f — to whom uas re- 
ferred the Message of the I^reddent of the Untied Staieg, 
of thelaiof June^ 1812, — 

Report,— -That after the experience which the United 
States have had of the gnat injustice of the British gov- 
ernment towards them, exemplified by so many acts of vio- 
lence and oppression, it will be more dilHcult to justify to 
the impartial world their patient forbearance than the meas- 
ures to whidi it has become necesisaiy to resort, to avenge 
the wrongs, and vindicate the rights and honor of the nation. 
Your committee are happy to observe, on a dispassionate 
review of the conduct of the United States, that they see 
in it no cause for censure. 

If a long forbearance under injuries ought ever to be 
considered a virtue in any nation, it is one which peculiarly 
becomes the United States. No people ever had stronger 
moflves to cherish peace : none have evefr ch^ialied it with 
greater sincerity and zeal. 
' 8o* * 
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But the period has dow arriyed when the United Statet 
mmt support their character and station among the nations 
of the eaith^ or submil to the moet shameful degradation. 
Forbearance has oeaaed to be a virtue. War on the one 
Hide, and peace on the otheTi ia a situation as ruinoos as it ia 
disgraoefuL The mad ambition^ the lust of power and 
cnmmorcial avarice of Great Britain, arrogating to herself 
the complete dominion of the ocean, and cxercii>ing oter it 
a kwless and unbounded tyranny, have left to neutral na- 
tiona an altematiTe onlj between a base surrender of their 
rights and a manly surrender of them. Happily for the 
United States, their destiny, under the aid of heaven, is in 
tlieir own hands. The crisis is fonuidable only by their 
love of peace. As suuu &6 it bceonies a duty to relinquish 
Iheir situationi danger disappears. They have suffered no 
wrongs, — ^they have received no insults, however great, for 
which they cannot obtain redress. 

More than seven years have elapsed since the commence- 
ment of the system of hostile aggression by the British 
government on the rights and interests of the United 
States. The manner of it^j comnu uecmcnt was not less 
ho.^tile than the spirit with which it has been prosecuted. 
The United States have invariably done everything in their 
power to preserve the relations' of friendship with Great 
Britiun. Of this disposition they gave a distinguished proof 
at the moment when they were made ilic Mctiin^ of an op- 
posite policy. The wrongs of the last war had not been 
forgotten at the commencement of the present one. They 
wsmed us of dangers agmnst which it was sought to pro- 
vide. As early as JQie year 18(M, the minister of the United 
States at London was instructed to invite the BritUi gov^ 
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ernroent to enter into a negotiation on all the points on 
which a coalition might arise between the two countries, in 
the course of the war, and to propose to it an arrangement 
of their elaima on fair and reasonable oonditionii. The in^ 
yitation waa accepted. A negotiation liad commenced and 
was depending, and nothing had occurred to exeite a doubt 
that it would not terminate to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties. It was at this time, and under these circumstances, 
that an attack was made by surprise on an important branch 
of American commerce, which affected every part of the 
United States, and involved many of their citiaens in ruin. 

The commerce on which this attack was so unezpeetedly 
made was between the United Utates and the colonies of 
France, Spain, and other enemies of Great Britain. A 
commerce just in itself, sanctioned by the example of Great 
Britain, in regtird to the trade with her own colonies; 
sanctioned by a solemn act between the two governments in 
the last war, and sanctioned by the practice of the British 
government in the present war, more than two years having 
elapsed without any interference with it. 

The injuitico of the attack could only be equaled by 
the absurdity of the pretext alleged for it It was pre- 
tended by the British government that^ in case of war, her 
enemy had no right to modify its colonial regulations so as 
to mitigate the calamities of war to the inhabitants of its 
colonies. This pretension to Great Britain is utterly incom- 
patible with the rights of the sovereignty in every independ- 
ent State. If we recur to the well-established and universally 
admitted law of nations, we shall find no sanction to it in 
that venerable code. The sovereignty of every State is co* 
extensive with its dominions, and oaaiurii be abrogated, or 
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cnrtMled in rigbta, as to ftiiy part, exoept hj conquest 
Neutral nations have a right to trade to every port of either 

belligerent whieh \h not legally blockaded, and in all artiflts 
Avliit h are not contraband of war. Snth is the absurdity 
of tills pretensiou, that your committee arc aware, especially 
after the able manner in which it has been heretofore refuted 
and exposed, that they would offer an insult to the under- 
standing of the House if they enlarged on it; and if any- 
thing could add to the high sense of the injustice of the 
Briti.sh grivoriinicnt in tho transaction, it would be the con- 
trast which her conduct exhibits in regard to this trade, and 
in regard to a similar trade by neutrals with her own colo- 
nies. It is known to the world that Great Britain regulates 
her own trade in war and in peace, at home in her colonies, 
as she finds for her interest — ^that in war she relaxes the 
restraints of hur colonial .systems in favor of the colonies, 
and that it never was suggested that she had not a right to 
do it| or that a neutral in taking advantage of the relaxa^ 
lion violated a helligerent right of her enemy. But with 
Great Britain everything is lawful. It is only in a trade 
with her enemies that the United States can do wrong. 
With them all trade is unlawful. 

In the year 1793, an attack wa^j made by the British 
government on the same branch of our neutral trade, which 
had nearly involved the two countries in a war. That dif- 
ferenoe, however, was amieahly aceommodated. The pre- 
tension was withdrawn and reparation made to the United 
States for the losses whieh they had suffered by it. It was 
fair to infer from that arrangement that the commerce was 
deemed by the British government lawful, and that it would 
not be again disturbed. 
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Had the British government been resolved to contest 
this trade with neutrals, it was due to the character of the 
British nation that the deoision should be made known to 
the government of the United States. The existence of a 
negotiation which had been invited by our govcnimcnt, for 
the purpose of prevcntinc; diflereuces hy an uiiucaUe ar- 
rangement of their reapective pretensions, gave a strong 
claim to the notification^ while it afforded the fairest oppor* 
tunitj for it. But a very different policy animated the then 
cabinet of England. The liberal confidence and friendly 
overtures of the United States were taken advantage of to 
ensnare them. Steady to its purpose, and inlkxiljly liostile 
to this country^ the British government calmly looked for* 
ward to the moment when it might give the most deadly 
wound to our interests. A trade just in itself, which was 
secured by so many strong and sacred pledges, was consid- 
ered safe. Our citiiens, with their usual industry and 
enterprise, had embarked in it a vast pruportioii of their 
shipping, and of their capital, which were at sea, under no 
other protection than the law of nations, and the confidence 
which they reposed in the justice and friendship of the Brit- 
ish nation. At this period the unexpected blow was given ; 
many of our vessels were seized, carried into port and con* 
demucd by a tiibunal, which, while it professes to respect 
the law of nations, obeyed the mandates of its own govern- 
ment. Hundreds of other vessels were driven from the 
ocean, and the trade itself in a great measure suppressed. 
The effect produced by this attack on the lawful commerce 
of the United States was such as might have been expected 
from a virtuous, iudepeiidciil and highly injured people. 
But one sentiment pervaded the whole American nation. 
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No local intorestg were regarded; no sordid motives felf. 
Without looking to the piirts which siiffeiLd most, the inva- 
hU.n of our rights was considered a commoQ cause, and from 
oue eztremitj of our Union to the other iras heard the 
Toioe of an united people, calling on their goreininent to 
avenge their wrongs^ and vindicate the rights and honor of 
their country. 

From this period the British government has gone on 
in a continued encroachment on the rights and interests of 
the United States^ disregarding in its course^ in many in- 
stances, obligations which have heretofore been held sacred 
by civilised nations. 

In May^ 1806, the whole coast of the continent, from 
the Elbe to Brest inclusive, was declared to be in a state of 
blockade. By this act, the well-established principles of 
the law of nations, principles which have served for ages as 
guides, and fixed the boandary between the rights to beli- 
gerents and neatrals, were violated : By the Uiw of nations, 
as recognised by Great Britain herself, no blockade is law- 
ful, unless it he sustained by the application of an adequate 
force, and that an adcijuate force was ap|tlieil to this block- 
ade, in its full extent, ought not to be pretended. Whether 
Great Britain was able to maintain, legally, so extensive a 
blockade, considering the war in which she is engaged, re- 
quiring such extensive naval operations, is a question which 
it is not necessary at this time to examine. It is sufficient 
to be known that such force was not applied, and this is 
evident from the terms of the blockade itself, by which, 
comparatively, an inconsiderable portion of the coast only 
was declared to be in astate otttrict andrigortimUoekade* 
.The objection to the meaanre is not diminished by that dr- 
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camstonce. If the force im noi applied| the hloekade was 
unlawful from whatever oanee the liuliire might proceed. 

The belligerent vA\o institutes the blockade caniiot absolve 
itself from the obligation to apply the force under any pre- 
text whatever. For a belligerent to relax a blockade, which 
it eoald not maintain, it woold he a lefinement in justice^ 
not lem insalting to the nndentanding than repugnant to 
the law of natione. To claim merit for the mitigation of an 
evil, which the party either had not the power or found it 
inconvenient to inflict, wonkl be a new mode of encroaching 
mi neutral rights. Your committee think it just to remark 
that this act of the British government does not appear to 
bare been adopted in the sense in which it has been since 
conatmed. On consideration of all the eurcnmstanoes at- 
tending the measure, and particularly the character of the 
distinguished htiit^jHmao who announced it, we are persuad 1 
that it was conceived in a spirit of conciliation, and intended 
to lead to an accommodation of all differences between the 
United States and Great Britain. His death disappointed 
tiiat hope, and the act has since become sabservient to other 
purposes. It has been made by his successors a pretext for 
that vast system of usurpation which has so long oppressed 
and harassed our commerce. 

The next act of the British government which claims 
onr attention is the order of council of January 7, 1807, hj 
which neutial powers are prohibited trading from one port 
to another of France or her allies, or any other country with 
which Great Britain might ii< t t'vcAy tr-.ide. By this order 
the pretension of England, iierelofore elaiined by every 
Other power, to prohibit neutrab disposing of parts of their 
eavgoes at diierent ports of the same enemy, is rerlTed and 
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with Tut •oonmuUtioD of iajury. £yciy enemy^ howem 
great the nmiiber or dittant from oach other, is oonsidered 

one, and the like trade even with powers at peace with Eng- 
land, who from motives of policy had extludc«i or restrained 
her commerce, was also prohibited. In this act the British 
gOTernineiit evidently diaekinied all regard for neutral 
irighti. Awire that the meftsum anthoriaed by it ooold 
find no pretext in any helligeieni right, none was niged. 
To prohibit the sale of our produce, consisting of innocent - 
articles, at any port of a belligerent, not blockaded, — ^to con- 
aider every beUigerent as one, and subject neutrals to the 
same reetrainta with aU, as if there was but one, — ^were bold 
encroaohments. Bat to restarsin or in any manner interfere 
with our oommeree with neutral nations with whom Great 
Britain was at peace, and against whom she had no jiistifi> 
able cause of war, for the sole reason th:ii they restrained or 
excluded from their p^u ts her commerce, was utterly in- 
oompatibi^ with the paciiic reiations subsisUng between the 
two countries. 

We prooeed to bring into view the firitisb order in 
conncil of Noyember llth^ 1807^ which superseded ewety 
other order, and oonsummated that system of hostility on 

the commerce of the United States which has been since so 
steadily pursued. By this order all France and her allies 
and every other country at war with Great Britain, or with 
which she was not at war, from which the British flag was 
excluded and all the oolonies of her enemies, were subjeeted 
to the same restrictions as if they were aetually blockaded in 
the most strict and rigorous manner ; and all trade in arti- 
cles, the produce and manufacture of the said countries 
and colonies^ and the vessels engaged in it^ were subject to 
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capture and condemnation as lawful prizes. To this order 
certain exceptions were luade, which we forbear to notice, 
because they were not adopted from a regard to natural 
ngfatS) bat were dictated by policy to promote the commence 
of England; and, so far as they related to neutral powers, 
were said to emanate from the clemency of the British gov- 
ernment. 

It would ])c surpcrfluons in your committee to state that 
by this order the British government declared direct and 
positiye war against the United States. The dominion of 
the oeean was completely usurped by it^ all commerce for- 
biddenj and every flag driven from it or subjected to cap- 
ture and condemnation, which did not subserve the policy 
of the British government by paying it a tribute and sailing 
under its sanction. From this period the United States 
have incurred the heaviest losses and most mortifying hu- 
miliations. They have borne the calamities of war without 
retorting them upon its authors. 

So fur your committee has presented to the view of 
the House the aggressions which have been committed, un- 
der the authority of the British government^ on the com^ 
meioe of the United States. We will now proeeed to other 
wrongs which have been still more severely felt. Among 
these is the impressment of oar seamen, a practice which 
has been unceasingly maintained by Great Britain in the 
wars to wliieh she has been a party since our revolution. 
Your coniniittee cannot convey in adequate terms the deep 
sense which they entertain of the injustice and oppression 
of this proceeding. Under the pretext of impressing Brit- 
ish seamen, our fellow-citisens are seised in British portS| 
on the high seas, and in every other quarter to whidi the 
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British poirar extends, are taken on board British-men-of> 
war, and oompelled to serve them as British sabjeets. Li 
ibis mode oar oitisens are wantonly snatched from their 

couTitry and their families^ deprived of their liberty and 
doi»uu d to an ignominious aud slavi^^h bondage, compelled 
to figlit the battles of a foreign country, and often to perish 
in them. Our flag has given them no protection } it has 
been unceasingly violated, and onr vessels exposed to danger 
by the loss of the men taken from them. Yonr committee 
need not remark that while the practice is continued) it is 
impossible for the United States to consider themselves an 
independent nation. Every new case is a new proof of their 
degradation. Its coDtinuance is the more unjustifiable be- 
cause the United States have repeatedly proposed to the 
British government an arrangement which would secure to 
it the control of its own people. An exemption of the Uni- 
ted States from this degrading oppression, and their flag from 
violation, is all that they have sought. 

The lawless waste of our trade, and equally unlawful 
impressment of our seamen, have been much aggravated by 
the insults and indignities attending them. Under the 
pretext of blockading the ports and harbors of IVance and 
her allies, British squadrons have been stationed on our own 
coast to watch and annoy our own trade. To give effect to 
the blockade of European ports, the ports and harbors of 
the United States have been blockaded. In executing these 
orders of the British government, or in obeying the spirit 
which was known to animate it, the commanders of these 
squadrons have encroached on onr jurisdiction ; mesed our 
vessels and carried into effect impressments within our lim- 
itS; and done other acts of great injustice, violence and op- 
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IpressioD. The United States liave «ee% with feelings of 
mingled indigDalioB and surprisep that tlieee aota^ instead of 

fvocuring to the perpetrators the puniafameiit due to their 
oriuies, have not faileci to recommend them to the favor of 
their goveruDient. 

Whether the British gOTerameut has <K>utributed by 
aetive measures to exercise against ns the hostility of the 
'Savage tribes on onr frontiers, yonr eommittee are not dis- 
posed to ooovpy mack time in inTestigating. Certain indi- 
cations of general notoriety may supply the place of auth a- 
tic documents ; though these have not been wantiDg to es- 
tablish the fiK:t in some instances. It is known that symp- 
toms of British hostility towards the United States htm 
ttever failed to ptodm conesponding symptoms nmong 
those tribes. It is also wdl known that, on all snok ooei^ 
nons, abundant supplies of the ordinary munitions of wax 
have been aflbrded by the agents of British commercial 
companies, and even from British garrisons, wherewith ^ey 
were enabled to oommenee that system of savage warfiure 
on our frontier wkiek has been; at all times, IndlsorimiiiKte 
in its eieoto on all ages, sexos and CQiiditioiiB,aad80iie?olt- 

iog to humanity. 

Your committee would be much gratified if they could 
close here the detail of British aggressions ; but it is theif 
duty to recite another act of sttll greater malignify than any 
of those trhiek have been already brofoght to yoor mw. 
Ike attempt to dismember our Union and evertkrew o«r 
excellent constitution by a secret mission, the object of 
which was to foment discon touts, and excite insurrection 
against the constituted authorities and laws of the nation, 
as lately disclosed by the agent employed in it, affords fall 
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proof that then is no bound to the hoatilitj of the British 
goreimw^ lomds Hie XJoitcd States-^o aet, however 
unjustifiable, which it would not oenunit to aoeomplidi 

their ruiu. This attempt excites the greater hoDor from 
the considemtioD that it xviis ukuIo while the T'nitcd States 
and Great Britain were at peace, and an amicabie negotia- 
tm was depending between them for the aceommodation 
ef th^ diffeieneeay thmgh pnblie ministen, regularly 
anthorfaed for the parpoae. 

The Liii ted States have beheld, with nnextmpled for- 
l>earance, this continued series of hostile encroaehineBte on 
their rights and interests, in the hope that yielding to the 
ftfee of friendly remonfltranees, often repeated, the British 
government mi^t adopt a «ore jnat policy towards them ; 
bvt that hope no longer ezidta* They have abo weig^ 
impartially tiie Tcawni which have been vrged by the Brit- 
ish government in vindication of these eneroachmentBy and 
lound in them neither juntitication or ?ipology. 

The Biritiah government haa alleged^ in Tindication of 
the oideis in conneil» that they wem leeorted to as a rctal- 
iatioB on iVanoe, Ibr amilar aggremona eoanmitted by her 
on oar nentral trade with the British dominionB^. But how 
has this plea been ^^wpported ? The dates of all British and 
French nggressions are well knoKii to the ^forld. Their 
origin and progress have been marked with too wide and 
deetmetaTe a waste of the propei^ of our fellow-citizens ta 
have been forgotten. The decree of Berlin, of November 
21st, 1806, was the first aggression of France in the pre8<> 
ent war. Eighteen months had then elapsed, after the , 
tack made by Great Britain on our neutral trade, with th^ 
colonies of France and her aUics, aad six months from the* 
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date of tho prodtamfion «f Kay, 1806. Sm «i the 7tli 
Januaiy, 1807, the date ef the first British order 

oil, so short a time had elapsed after the Berlin decree, that 
it was hardly p(>f»sible that the intdligence of it should have 
reached the United States. A retaliation which is to pro- 
duce its effect, by operating on a neutral power, ought not 
to he leaerted to till the nentnl had justified it hj m cnlpft* 
ble aoq[i]iesoenee in the imkwM aet of the other helfigereni. 
It ought to be delayed until after sufficient time had been 
allowed to the neutral to remonstrate against the measure 
complained of to receive an answer, and to act on it, which 
had not h^.on done in the i^escnt instance ; and when the 
tifder o€ ^fovember 11th was iseaed^ it is well known thaftft 
minister of Fianoe had declared to the nunister plenipoteii- 

. tiary of the United States at Paris, that it was not intended 
that th« decree ot Berlin shotild apply to the United States. 
It id equally well known that no American vessel had then 
heen oondemned under it, or seiiuce been made. The fiuyts 
prove iBoonteetflily that the measiireB of fraaee^ however 
unjustifiably in thenaekesy wen Botinng move than a pie- 
tezt for those of Bngland. And of the ihsnfficieney of that 
pretext, ample proof has already been aflorded by the British 
government itself, and in the most impressive form, al- 
though it has dechired that the orders in council were retal- 
iatory on France for her decrees. It was also declared, and 
in the orders thenuelves, that owing to the supeiiori^ of . 
the British navy^ by which the fleets of Fianoe and her 
allies wereeonfiiMd within her own porte^ the IVenoh deones 
were considered only as empty tbrea.ta. 

It is no justification of the wrongs of one power, that 

the like were committed hiy aaother } mi ought the iact^ if 
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tnie, to have been orged by either, as it eould afford uq 
prool of ito lore of justiioe, of its magnaniiiiity, or eveo 
of ili ooonge. It ib more worthy the govenunent of ft 
great luUaoD to fefieve thaa to mbmI tbo iojwed. Nor ctn a 

repetition of the wrongs by another powor repair the Tiolated 
rights or wounded hunor of the injured party. An utter 
inability alone to re«>k!t would justify a quiet >uriciider of 
our rightB, aod degrading submission to the will of others. 
To that oonditioii the United States acre not reda43ed, nor do 
Hiej fear it. 1%at ^ey ever eooeented to diaonaa with 
cither power the nuBOOotest of the other, is a proof of their 
love of peace^ of their moderation, and of the hope which 
they still indulged, that friendly appeals to just and gener- 
ous sentiment would not be made to them in vain. But 
the motive was mistaken, if their forbearanee was impnted^ 
either to the want of a jnst sensibilily to their wrongs, or 
of a determination, if snitahle redress was not obtained, to 
resent them. The tiuie ha.^ uow anivLd w hen this system 
of reasoning must cease, it would be iunulting to repeat 
it ; it would be degrading to hoar it. The United States 
must act as an independent nation, and assert their righu 
and avenge their wrowf9, according to their own estimate 
of them, with the party who eommits them, holding it 
veflponsdhle Ibr its own misdeeds nnmitigated by those of 
another. 

For the difFerenec made between (jreat Britain and 
France, by the application of the non-importation act 
against England only, the motive has been already too 
explainedj and is too well known to require further illnstrap 
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mild retaliation of their wrongs, iliey invariably placed both 
powers on the same footing, holding to each, in respect to 

itselfj the same .iccommodatioD) in case it accepted the con- 
dition oft'ercd ; .lud in respect to the other, tlie same re- 
straint, if it refused. JIud the British goverumcut con- 
firmed the arrangement which was entered into with the 
British minister in 1809, and France maintained her de- 
crees, wonld the United States have had to resist, with 
the firmness belonging to their character, the continued 
violation of their ridits ? The committee do not hesitate to 
declare that France has greatly injured the United States, and 
that satisfactory reparation has not yet been made for many 
isi those injuries } but that is a eonoem which the United 
States will look to and settle for themselves. The high 
character of the American people is a sufficient pledge to 
the world, that they will not fail to aettic it on conditions 
which they have a right to claim. 

More recently, the true policy of the British government 
towards the United States has been completely unfolded. 
It has been publiely dedsxed by those in power that the 
orders in council should not be repealed until the French 
governmerit had revoked all its internal restraints on the 
British commerce, and that the trade of the United States 
with France and her allies should be prohibited until Great 
Britain was also allowed to trade with them. By this 
declaration, it appeors, that to satisfy the p^tensions of the 
British government, the United States must join Great 
Britain in the war with France, and prosecute the war until 
France should be subdued, for without her subjugation it 
were in vain to presume on such a concession. The hostil- 
ity of the British government to these States has been still 
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further diselofied. It b&s been made maiiifest thai the 

United 8 fates arc considered byMt a« the eommerdal iiTal 
of Great Britain, aiul that their prt»s]»enty and growth arc 
incompatible with her welfare. When all these circum- 
Btancee are taken into consideration, it is impossible for your 
committee to doubt the motiTee which hare goveraed 
British ministry in all its measnrea towards the United 
States since the year 1805. Equally is it impossible to 
doubt, longer, the course which the United States ought to 
pursue towards (Ireat Britain. 

From this view of the multiplied wrongs of the British 
government, since the commencement of the present war, it 
mnst be evident to the in^KtrHal world that the contest 
which is now forced on the tJnited States is radicallj a 
contest for their sovereignty and independence. Your com- 
mittee will not enlarge on any of the injuries, however 
great, which have had a transitory effect. They wish to 
call the attention of the House to those of a parliamentary 
nature only, which intrench so deeply on onr most Import- 
ant rights, and wound so extensively and vitally our best 
interests, as could not fail to deprive the United iStates of 
the principal advantages of their revolution, if bubuiitted 
to. The control of our commerce by Great Britain in reg- 
ulating at pleasure, and expelling it almost from the ocean ; 
the oppressive manner in which these regulations have been 
carried into effect, by seising and confiscating such of our 
vessels, with their cargoes, as were said to have violated her 
edicts, often without previous warning of their danger; the 
impressment of our citizens from on board our own vessels, 
on the high seas, and elsewhere, and holding them in bond* 
age until it suited the oonvenienee of these oppressoiB H 
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deliver them up, are eacroacliments of that high and dan- 
gerous tendency which could not fail to prodvce that perni« 
cions eifoct, nor would those be the only Miiieqiieiioes tliaA 
would result from it. The ftritiah government might for % 
while be aatisfied witii the asoentooj tliiis gtiaed over iM| 
but its preteneioofl would soon increase. The {Nroof which 
fco complete and disgraceful a submission to its autli<^rity 
would afford <^ our degeneracy, could not fail to inspire 
confidence that there was no limit to whidi ito uoipatiowi - 
and onr degradations migbi not be earned. 

Yo«r oommitlee betieviag tlmt the fieebom sons of 
America are worthy to enjoy fbe liberty which their fathers 
parchased at the price of much blood and treasure, and eee- 
ing, in the measures adopted by Great Britain, & course 
commenoed and persisted in which might lead to a loss of 
national dimeter and independence, feel no hentation in 
advising resistance by force, in which the Americans of the 
present day will prove to the en^my and to the world that 
vre have not only inherited that liberty which our fathers 
gave us, but also the wiU and power to maintain it. Rely- 
ing on ^e patriotism of the nation, and confidently trusting 
that the Lord of Hosts will go with us to betile in a right- 
eons cause, and crown onr efforts with anceess-^jonr oom- 
tuittee recommend an immediate sppeal U ABMS. 



AK ACT 

Mketarmi War bttumn lA< VnMXtiigimqf €htd Britain and trth 
Imd; «mI UidiifwiuuiM liUrcq^T, eadlXi VnM StatM Ameriem 

Be it mobdled % ^ SmtiJte €md Bmm of Repmnikt^ 
m've$ o/ lA« Uttited S^atei m Qnt^rm a mmUed^ That 



WAR Ix', and the saii^ _ i> hereljv declared Iki exist, betwct ii 
the United Kingdom of (rreat Britain and Ireland and the 
depeDdeaeies thereof^ and the United States of Amerioi 
mmI thflir temtafies; «nd Uml the Freddent of the United 
Slitali^aad heif|1imfajnlhonied tonaethewhole hud 
Aod aaivil fane ni Ihe Unitod States, to earry the Mune into 
effect, and to issne to private armed yessels of the United 
States couomiesionB, or letter* of mirque and jireneral n |>ri- 
sals, in such form a.s he shall tbmk j ropcr, and under the 
aeal of the United States^ agunst the Ye8eel««. gonds and 
flffMlB of the gOTetnment of the mm Unitod Kingdom of 
Omit BrilMii and M$m4f and of tfae8nl9eet»theieoC 
J«M 18^1812. 

Appra?ed^r-^A1M Mabisow. 

On the final passage of the act in the Senate^ the vote 
was 19 to 13— in the House 79 to 49. 



JBjjf the PrenderU of the United Stales of America. 

A PSOCLAIfATK>N. 

Whereas the CongreB« of the United States, by virtue 
of the constituted authority vested in tbcm, have deohured 
bj their aoty bearing date the 18th day of the present month, 
«ha* war ezitia hetween the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
lain and Ireland, and the dependeneiea thereof, and the 
United States of America and their territories: Now, 
therefore, I, Jambs Madison^ President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim the same to all whom 
it mftj concern ; and X do eepeeiallj ei^ioin on all persona 
UdiBg <^Bioe, ei^ or teiUtiiy, vndet the anthontf of the 
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United States, that they be vigilant and cealons in dis- 
charging the duties respectively incident thereto: and I 
do moreover exhort all the good people of the United States, 
03 they love tlicir country, — as they value the precioua her- 
itage derived from the virtue and valor of their fathers,*— as 
they feel the wrongs whieh have fomd on them the last re- 
sort of injured nations,— and ||s they consult the best means 
under the blessings of Biyine Providence, of abridging its 
calamities, — ihut iliey exert themselves in preserving order, 
ill promoting concord, in maintaining the authority and the 
efficacy of the laws, and in supporting and iuYigorating all 
the measures which may be adopted by the eonstituted an* 
thorities, for obtaining a speedy, a just, and an honorable 
peace* 

In testimony whereof I have ht rcuuto se t my hand, 
L, B» and caused the seal of the United States to be aihxed 

to these presents. 
Done at the City of Washington the nineteenth day of June 
one thousand eight hundred and twelve, and the In- 
dependence of the United States the thirtynsixth. 

(Signed) James Madison, Fresident 

(&gned) Jam£S Mok&oe, Secretary of Slate. 



GENERAL GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 
This gentleman, though his history has nerer yet been 
written, was undoubtedly one of the most eminent men and 
purest patriots the country has ever produced, fruitful as it 
has been in great men and disinterested patriots. And for 
decision, energy, forethought, good sense and intrepidity, 
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he will compare favoraMy with any general of the Revolu- 
tionary War. In ihe West he was one of the best, if not 
ihe best, aoldier that ever led an army against the savage 
foroe. He has been esteemed, too, the most extraordinary 
military genius which Virginia, of which State he was a 
native, has ever produced, although the field of his opera- 
tions was the remote wiKlernesii of the West. Judge Hull, 
a biographer of General Harrison, declares him to have 
been a man of extraordinary talents and energy of charao 
ter, and possessed of a military gemtiSy which enabled luia 
to plan with oonsmnmale wisdom^ and to execute his desgns 
with decimon and promptatode. 

His great mind readily comprehended the situation of 
the countiy, and he made himself act^uainted with the topo- 
graphy of the whole region and the localities of the ene- 
mies forts^as well as the strength of their forces. He 
possessed the rare Cunlty of penetrating the designs of his 
an tag mist, thus becoming informed of the actual oonditioii 
and movements of the enemy. He could therefore deduce 
his subsequent operations and his uitcrior designs, and 
hence was enabled to anticipate and defeat all his plans and 
movements before they were matured. In the execution 
of bis plans, hu movements were made with such precisioa 
and celerity, and oonducted with such consommato judg* 
ment, that success was always doubly ensured. General 
Washington entertained the highest opinion of his charac- 
ter, talents and military genius, and long hesitated whetlier 
he would appoint him or "Mad" Anthony Wayne to the 
command of the army designed to chastise the north-western 
Indians after the defeat of General St. Glair. He only se- 
lected Geneial Wigrne because he was comp^kd to ninkc r% 
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choice between them — ^not because he believed either pos- 
sessed superior qualifications or claims as a general. 

General Clark, it has already been stated, was a native 
of Virginia, and was born in 1742. In his personal ap- 
pearance he was oommanding and dignified, and was well 
calculated to attraci attention. His personal appearance 
was rendered particularly agreeable by the manliness of his 
deportment, the intelligence of his conyersation, and, above 
all, by the vivacity of his manners and the boldness of his 
spirit for enterprise. 

Early in the Bevolutionary War, while a private citi« 
sen, holding no oommission, civil or military, he distin- 
guished himself by his efibrts to protect the frontier settle- 
ments of Tirginia and North Carolina against the incursions 
of the Indians. He led the party which made the first set- 
tlement at the falls of the Ohio, where an improvement 
was commenced, from which the ^endid, flourishing and 
wealthy city of Louisville has grown np. 

General Clark was the leading commissioner in negoti- 
ating a treaty between the United States and the chiefs and 
warriors of the Shawanee nation, including a part of the 
Delawares, at the mouth of the big Miami, in January, 
1786, by which the United States were acknowledged to be 
the sole and absolute sovereigns of all the territory ceded 
by the trsaty of peace with Great Britain^ in 1788. 

This treaty was negotiated at Fort Washington, where 
there were, at the time, a garrison of only seventy troops* 
All the Indians in couocil appeared peaceable, except three " 
hundred Shawaneese, whose chief made a boisterous speech, 
and then placed on the table his belt of black and white 
w«mpnm>-to indicate that ho.wu piepwed fiv jieM er war. 
8t 
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This act ot during and detiaiice of their chief was applauded 
by tlie thrf'*^ hundred iSliawaneesc wanlois, by one of 
their t^rriliic war-whoops. At the table sat Commissary- 
G«Dend Clark and General Richard Butler. Nowise intini- 
idated by thia wartlike demonatraticn, General Clark with 
hia eane ooolly puahed the wampum from the table, and 
then rising, as the 8avaf^e<» muttered their indignation, he 
trampled the belt under his ieet, and with a voice of author- 
ity ordered them iuatantly to quit the ball. His boldness, 
asflomed Bnperiorifcy, and disregard of the Bavage tibireaty had 
such an effeot upon them that ihey returned the next day 
and Baed for peace. 

After the massacre of Wyoming, in 1778, he took eom- 
iiiand of a body of troops designed to operate against the 
Indians, and to protect the frontiers against their murderous 
mcursioDS. His vigilance extended to the borders along 
and near the MonongM^ehi and soothward to the Kanhawa. 
In that year he snperintended the oonstmction of Fort Fin- 
caatloi afterwards Fort Henry, for the proteetion of the in- 
habitants in the yicinity of Wheeling Creek, as well ts 
other settlements north and boutli of tiiat point, near the 
Ohio River. His expedition to the Mississippi, iu the same 
year, with the view of taking pos8esi<m of it on behalf of 
Yirj^nia, was eonduoted with so arnoh skilly judgment and 
boldness aa to give him a rank amongst the first military 
men of his day. 

When the cummonweaitii of Virginia sent him a colo- 
nel's eouiiuission, accompanied with a warrant to raise a 
regiment of volunteers, and for that purpose to make con- 
tracts on the credit of the State^ they did not fumisb him 
with fbndii for that pniposoi btit left him ti» fmm tham 
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in the best way he oould, either on their eredit or on hia 
own. Yet euoh was his perseverance and energy, and so 

unbounded was his confidence in the honor of his native 
State, and such was his influence with the people of the 
West, who knew his bravery and military talents, that he 
soon raised a regiment of hardy Kentuekians, whom he 
inspired with his own spirit; and having attached them 
warmly to his person, led them to the Mississippi, and cap- 
tured the posts at Kaskaskia and Cuhokia. The inhabitants 
of those villages, on receiving a promise of protection, took 
the oath of allegiance to the Uuitrd States. 

At the same time Governor fiamill^n witauiFort Yin* 
oennes, making his arrangements to captore Clark and his 
band of heroes, which he expected to accomplish wiili but 
little difficulty. He was aware, however, of Hnmilton's 
purpose, and also ot the danger of his own situation, and 
determined to anticipate his enemy. Having left a sofficieni 
nmnber of men to ensnre tiie safety of the conqnests he 
had abeady made, he proceeded with the residne by a forced 
march through swamps and quagmires to the Wabash, 
where he arrived without the loss of a man, though the 
country was so flooded that tliey were sometimes compelled 
to swim. The advance of the troops was so arranged as to 
bring them to the village before the dawn of day, and before 
the governor was advised of their movement Ikom the Mifl> 
sissippi. The consequence was, the post was carried by 
Htorm, and the governor and his troops made prisoners of 
war. The expedition was not excelled in difficulty and 
sufferings or in daring conrage, by the memorable march of 
Arnold to Qoebeo, in 1775. 

Qmtnl OkBfkf in starting on the «nftapirise agiinst 
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KMfanlrb sad CalioBa, cmlMrked with his reg i men t at fhe 

Fall?, and tlesct ndo'i the Ohio to some point not far from 
the luoutli of the W al»a>h, where he landed a part of his 
mm ; and, baTiDg ordered the residue to proceed with the 
boats and baggage to the mooth of the Ohio, and thenoe lo 
Kasktflfcia, proceeded aeroos the oottotry by the moat dixeet 
rmite to the same place. When he arrhred in sight of the 
villaije, the inhabitants were as much surpripod as if they 
had !i },ini descend from the elouds. As the provisiona 
brought in the knap^eks of his men were nearly exhausted, 
and many days must elapse before the arrival of his boatSi 
he was adnoniahed to aet pfomptlj and withont delay. 

For the porpoee of magnifying hia ftroe in tha estimap 
tloQ of the town and garrison, as soon as he eaase in sight 
he unii rt d his nit-n to jjiarcfi hi siicb a circuitous manner 
that the tormation of the interv ening ground led the ^lemy 
to see and count them twiee or thrice, without disoorerhig 
the deoeption. fie then halted, and with a part of his men 
and a flag, advanced to the fort, and demanded an immedi- 
ate snrrender, on the penalty of receiving no quarter in 
case of a refusal. The inhabitants at once submitted. The 
commandant of the fort, in the surprise of the momeuti 
followed the example, and surrendered the ganrison pciaon- 
en of war withont firing a gm. Hairing thna eaptond 
Easkaskia, he proceeded to Oahokia, thirty mika diatanl^ 
iHiieh snrrendered at onee. 

These conquests were achieved before the arrival of the 
boats, and were immediately made known to the British 
governor of Vinoennes, by some friend, who stated at the 
flame time, the diminntive force by which the object was 
alf0om^i8h»d« fka goMnor immaliatel^^ projected a fhn 
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to surprise the Americans, and re take the posts. In the 
meantime the boats arrived with the residue of the roiri- 
meiit^ when General Clark^ leaving a sufficient number of 
men to retain the posts he had captured^ roaxched without 
loss of time to Yincennes. Having waded through mud 
and water for several days, he approached the Wabash River, 
which was so flooded that his men were frequently up to their 
arm-pits in water ; yet they were not disheartened, nor did 
their devotion to their heroic leader in the least degree 
abate until Vinoennesi its g^urrison and governor^ were in 
their hands, as already seen. 

General Clark saceeeded in retaining military possession 
of that extensive country till the close of the war of the 
revolution, and by that means secured it to the United States. 
The fact is well known that in arranging the articles of the 
treaty of peaoe, at Paris, the British oommissioners insisted 
on the Ohio lUver as part of the northern boundary of the 
United States, and that the Count de Vergennes favored 
that claim. It appcuirs also from the diplomatic correspond- 
ence on that Bubject, that the only tenable ground on wiiieh 
the American commissioners relied to sustain their claim to 
the lakes, as the boundary, wss the fact that General 
Clark bad conquered the country, and was in the undisputed 
military possession of it at the time of the negotiation. 
Tlia.t fj.cL was affirmed and admitted, and was the chief 
ground on which the British commissioners reluctantly ' 
abandoned their pretensions. 

These, however, are only a few of the many great and 
valuable services rendered bis country by this noble-minded 
man and true-hearted soldier. And all this was accom- 
pli shed, toOy almost literally on his own credit, and by his 
37* 
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own imaided enterpriee. Yirgiiiia neither sent him money 
nor means when die sent him a oommiBsion, with permission 
to raiae men and money as he might he ahle. The State 

having no credit, he was compelled to rely solely on \m own 
efforts to raisic and Of|Tiip trocij*^. and to ftcd and cli»tlie thorn 
during the tem of their fiervice, which continued to the 
end oC the war. The task was a herculean one, and few 
other men oonld have acoompliahed it Nothing hut the 
moat doToted attaehment to the oonntry could hare prompted 
him to undertake it, and to persevere as he did ; and, at all 
events, nothing else could have prompted him to persevere 
in his patriotic labors after the indignities to which he was 
conatantly subjected. 

Though holding conelosiye evidence of the authority 
upon which be acted from the legislature of Virginia, his 
drafts upon that State in Ikyor of those who had advanced 
means to enable Lim to equip, feed and clothe hh troops, 
were dishonored, and for reasons, too, of the most humilia- 
ting character ; hut even this did not shake liis purp(^, or 
induce him for a moment to relax his patriotic efforts. As 
his difficulties multiplied, his resolution gained strength; 
and when his credit £uled, and he was cut off from every 
other resource, he resolved to sustain his troops, and pre- 
serve his conquest*?, by the strong arm of power. 

After weighing all the consequences both to himself and 
his country, he resorted to force loans, and hy that hazard* 
ons^ezpe&nt accomplished the ohject nearest his heart, 
which was ike preservation of his conquests until the dose 
of the war. He issued an order, as commandant of tho 
regiment, directed to two or three of his officers, coiiiiiiand- 
ing them to enter on the premises of the persons designated 
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in the order, requested the property tLcre found, and re- 
iijove it to tbe public store, for the exehisive use of tJie 
troops. An exact inventory and careful valuation of the 
property was ordered to be m&de, that the amount might be 
made good by the legblature of VirgiQia. By this expedi* 
ent, and this only, he was enabled to maintain the posts ho 
had conquered on the Mississippi and the Wabash till the 
termination of tbe war, and thus save to the nation the 
vast territory lying between the Ohio Biver and the lakes. 

The persons whose property was sold under this order 
of General Cku'k^ commenced suit against him, obtained 
judgmentSi and portions of his own private property were 
sold to satisfy these demands contracted for the Gxclusivc 
benefit of the country. After the close of the war the leg- 
islature of Virginia made an appropriation of one hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of land lying on the Ohio Hiver, 
opposite to Louisvillei for the use of the officers and soldiers 
of (General Clark's i t <^iinent; but at that day it was of but 
very little value, and was long since disposed of at mere 
. nominal prices. 

Thus it appears that one of the most distinguished and 
valuable officers of the rpvolnfion, who had performed ser- 
vices of the most incalculable importance, was not only 
treated with cold neglect, but was subjected to the payment 
of debts and claims incurred for the support of his troops, 
to a very large amount. Tlie cruel ingratitude to whirli he 
was doomed, for which no justitiable cuutic can be assigned, 
and the comparative poverty which made him almost a pen- 
8ion» on the bounty of his relatives, was more than ho 
eould bear. 

A person familiar with the lives and eharaeter of the 
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militaiy Teteraiisof fiome, in the dj^ of her gntlest poirery 
might radily have selected this remarkable man as a epeci- 
roen of the model he had foroied of them in hie own mind. 

But he has fallen a victim to his extreme sensibility, and 
to the ingratiiude of bis native Stato, under wiioati bauiitr 
he had fought so bravely^ and with 8ueh eminent success. 
Bat the time must eome when the people of Louisville and 
of hia na^e State, at leist^ will render the debt oi giati> 
tnde thej owe to the memoty of this distingoished maOi 
however forgetful the nation may be of his eminent serviees. 
It is a reproach upon tbc character of his native State, that 
she will not easily rid herself of; and never, except bj a 
foil and ample atonement for the base ingratitade done to 
this most worthy son. 

The above particnlars of the Hfe of Generd Glaik are 
principally taken from Burnet's Notes on the North-western 
Territory, and Monette's A alley of the Mississippi. With 
the example of such an uncle before him, it is not very 
strange that Colonel Croghan should know how to fight 
The dcetch, meager as it is, oompared with his pre-eminent 
merits, it is thought will be fonnd interesting, and folly to 
justify general reference to him. It is only to be regretted 
that one who has done so niueh for iiis country eouid not 
have found a ]>i(><!;rapher worthy his deeds and his fume. 
This evil should have been eorrectod long since. The life 
of scarcely any man in America would be found more re- 
plete with sterling and brilliant events than that of Geoigd 
Rogers Clark, or to afford a brighter example for the Imita- 
tion of the rising generation. 
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0£N£IiAL HARBISON'S DEATH AND BURIAL. 

The following detailed account of General Harrison's 
last illness ami burial was compiled' principally from the 
Washington " Intelligencer" and Madisonian/' and the 
New York ^^ObsexYer." It will undoubtedly possess a 
penDanent mtmaA as % chapter in the history of the timesy 
long after the generatton in which the melancholj event to 
which it refers shall haye passed away. The general par^ 
ticulars of his death have been elsewhere given. 

ACCOUNT OF TEE FRB8IDBNT*8 I.AaT HOim& 

Saturday, 1 o'clock, P. M. — Dr. Alexander of Balti* 
more has just yisited the Firesidenf s chamberi and pro- 
nounces him better, giving all hb friends reason to indulge 
in hope. The good news spreads all oyer the city with joy- 
ful alacrity. 

2 o'clock. — ^The favorable symptoms continue. 

3 o'clock.— The symptoms are becoming alaiming; a 
diarrhea is threatened. 

Half-past 8 'o'clock. — ^The alarm of General Harrison's 
friends are very great : the symptoms grow worse, and his 
case becomes more dangerous than ever. The medical mcu 
begin tu doubt, it not to despair, and to speak in a manner 
and tone that hardly give us hope. 

4 o'clock. — The news of increased danger flies over the 
city, and all are inqniring, and in all directions. 

5 o'clock. — The IVesident wander% and is at times quite 
insensible. All his symptoms are worse. His ikmily hang- 
ing in anxiety over his bedside, hid phy.'^icians watching 
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CTf rv motion. Hi.-* diarrhea trrows wor?»e, and leave i; hjr<lly 
a hope, so rapidly does it prostrate his strongth. 

6 o'clock. — The members of the Cabiucfc have been 
sommonod to the IVendenfa; Mr. Granger just gaTe the 
alarm to hia associates. Tke symptoms all worse. His 
physicians give bim up. The dreadlbl report fills all with 
consternation. The danger of losing the good and yenera- 
ble man now breaks fully upon iis all. 

10 o'clock.— Keporta from the sick chamber for the last 
four hoars hare all been worse. The pulse beats feebler 
•ad feebler every minute. His lleah has beeome cold and 
clamraj. Daring this time. General Harrison has spoken 
his last words, after which be fell into a state of insensibil- 
ity. At a quarter of nine. Dr. TTorthington at his bedside, 
he said (and it is presumed he was addressing Governor 
lyier),— 

Sir, — I WISH yov to mamsTtAm ths tbuc noNCi* 

FLBS OF THE GOYKENMSNT. I WISH THSM OABRTBD OUT. 
I ASK NOTHING MORE. 

This is the dying injunction of the good old man, made, 
Dr. Worthington says, in a strong tone of voice. 

All the members of the Cabinet, except Mr. Badger, 
for three hoars past, have been in a chamber near the Pres- 
ident's sick room. Their spirits, of course, are sadly de- 
pressed by this melancholy event, but they are preparing 
for the mournful duty that devolves upon them. 

11 o'clock. — ^The President yet lingers. The A\ hite 
House has been thronged by citizens of all classes, fearfully 
inquiring into the P^dent's health. He is insensible, 
feeble indeed, and no one now indulges in hope. All prep- 
aimtions are making as for s man already dead. The con<i 
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solations of religion bave all along been administered. He 

has been calm, and manifested no fear of death. The phy- 
sicians are just using the last remedies tbcir skill devises, 
but with no hope of any favorable result. 

12J o'clock. — General Harrison has jnst breathed his 
last, and without a struggle. He has been insensible for a 
long while, and the last words he spoke were to Dr. Wor- 
ihington. Most anxious and deeply affected friends are 
weeping around his chamber. What a dreadful blow has 
struck the land ! 

1 o'clock, A. M. — ^Tbe members of the Cabinet, after 
perfoming their last mournful duties to the departed Pres^ 
ident, are preparing a letter to the Vice-President, announo* 
ing the faet offieiall j. The chief clerk of the State Depart- 
ment, Fletcher Webster, Esq., is dispatched with it, and 
he will reach Mr. Tyler by Monday noon, who will proba- 
bly be here Wednesday or Thursday the ktest. 

OFFICIAL LETTER TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Wabbdioton, April 4, 1841. 

To John Ttlxb, Vice President of the United States. 
u ; — iiag become our most painful duty to inform 

you that William Henry Harrison, late President of 
the United States, has departed this life. 

" This distressing event took place this day, at the Pres- 
ident's mansion in this city, at thirty minutes before one in 
the morning. 

We lose no time in dispatehing the ehief clerk in the 
State Department, as a speoial messenger, to bear you these 

melancholy tidings. 
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Wc have the honor to be^ with the highest reg^^ 
your obedient servants, 

Dan iBL WEBSTsa, Sec'ry of State. 
Thos. Ewing, Sec'ry of the Treasnij* 

John Bell, Sec'ry of War. 

John J. Crittenden, Attorney-General. 

Frangis GaAMOER, Postmaster-Gen/' 

AKRANGEMBNTS FOR THS VVKKKAU 

WASOiiicnov, April 4, 1841. 

The circmnstaDces in which we are placed by the death 
of the Pnsident render it indispensable for ns, in the recess 
of CoDgress and in the abmce of the Ylee-Pnside&t^ to 
make anaBgementa for the fbneral solemnitaea. Having 
oontolted with the fiimily and personal frienda of the de> 
ceased, we have concluded that the funeral be solemuizcd 
on Wednesday, the 7th instant, at 12 o'clock. The reli- 
gious services to be performed accord ini^ to the usages of 
the Episcopal Church, in which church the deceased nsnallj 
worshiped. The body is to he taken firom the President's 
House to the Congress Burying Groond, aeoompanied bj a 
military and dmc procession^ and deposited in the receiv- 
ing tomb. 

The military arrangements to be under the direction of 
Major-General Macomb, the General Commanding in Chief 
of the Army of the United States, and Major-Oeneral Wal« 
ter Jones, of the Militia of the District of Golnmbia. 

Commodore Morris^ the Senior Captain in the Navj 
now ill tke city, to Lave the direction of the naval arrange- 
ments. 
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. l^e Manfaai th« Distriet to b»ve the direetion of tiie 
mio ptoceB^n, aasutod Iby the Mayois of Waabingtmiy 
Ce<nrgetofwiv Mid Alexandria, Hie Clerk of the Supreme 

Court of the T jiitcd States, and such other citizens tiiey 
may sec fit to call to their aid, . 

John Quiney AdamS| ex-President of the United States, 
3Icmbdr8 of CoBgress now in the tity or its nelghiborhood, 
all the members ef tlie Diplomatio body raudent m Wasli- 
ingtOD, all eifieera of goveniment, and eitisens genmlly, 
«re inyhed to attend. 

And^ it is respectfully recommended to the ofl&cers of 
^Temment that they wear the usual badge of mourning. 

Daniel W£BdT£B, Sec'ry of State 

Thos. Ewing^ Seo'rjT of the TroMnuy. 

JoBN Bmx, See'ry of War. . 

John J. 0&irrKia>EN, Attomey^eneral. 

FRAiiCih Grang£JEI^ Postmastcr-Geiieral. 

ARRIVAL OP THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 

At 12 o'dook, all the Heads of Departments^ ezoept iho 
Seoretaiy of the Navy (yrk^ has not ye^ zetnmed to the 
city, from his Yisit to his family), waited upon the Tioe- 

President to pay liim their official and pcrsoriul respects. 
They were received with all the politeness and kiudness 
which characterized the new President. He signified his 
deep feeling of the public calamity sustained by the death 
of IVesident HiESiaoN, and expressed hb profimnd sensi* 
hility of the heavy responsihititiee so suddenly dofoNed 
upon himself. He spoke of the present state of things 
with great concern and seriousness, and made known his 
wishes that the several Heads of Departments would con- 
88 . 
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tinne to tUl tbe places which they now rcspoctively occapj, 
•ad bb eonfidence thai they imld afford all the aid in their 
power to nMe him to miy fm IIm admiawtntm of the 
gofeniMBt w no em M Hj, 

The Prvbidxmt then took aad nlMerilMd the fiJlowuig 
oath of oiliue : 

I do fiolemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the 
office of IVesidciit of the United States, and will, to the 
beet of mj ahilitj, fveeetre^ |»o(eet and delieiid, the Con* 
atitotioii of the United Statee. Jon Tim 

Afrfl 6^ 1841. 

District of Colutvibia, I ^ 

City and County of Washington, ) 

WOliam Cnneby Chief Jnetioe of the Cinnnt Court 
of the Biitriet of Colnmbia^ eertify thai the nbov64Mniied 

John Ttxkr personally appeared before me this day, and, 
although he deems himself qnalificd to perform the duties 
and exercise the powers and office of the President on the 
death of AViLUAM Henry HARRIfiON, late President of 
the United Btetee, witfaoat my other xm^ tbm that whieh 
be baa token ae Yiee-Pnadenty y^t, aa donbta may orde^ 
and for greater eantioni took and enbaerSbed the-ftnegoing 
oath before me. W. Cranch. 

Apnl 6, 1841. 

FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 

It was not until Wednesday, that the full force of the 
beieavement wee lelt by the public mind, when to all who 
about Cto weeka befeve bad witoeieed Ha» apeetaele of the 
inauguration, tfaeie waa now presented the teiy different 
^ctack of a funeral— and the funeral of tbet Tery inans* 
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orated Gliief Magiatmte. Tba day itael^— the dovdi Wf^ 
ering tiie heaveftB — fesembled the FcvHJi of Manh. The 

numerous flags at hftlf-miist, and hung with crape, met the 
eye wherever it was turned ; while the ear was saluted with 
the deep thunder of heavy cannon, as at short intervals the 
nu^choly aoand came throagii the mj*. The strean of 
haman heings eontimied to pour into the eity ficom all qnar* 
ters vntil 12 o'clodi:, and ahhongh it inM aupposed ail the 
States of the TJnten sent the inateiiala that eonatitoted the 
host at the Inauguration, there seemed really to he aa many 
to-day in the city as on the Fourth of March. 

At sunrise the sonnd of cannon from the several mili- 
tary BtatiMUi m the vk^ty of the city heralded the melan* 
oholy oooaaion wMeh was to aasamble tke aitiieiis of the 
dtfltriet and its neiglibeiliood, and minute gims irare fived 
during the morning. In entire consonan<^ with tliosc 
mournful sounds waf? the aspect of the whole city, as well 
its dwellings as its population. The huildings on each side 
of the entire length of the Pennaylvania aTenne, with 
aoaioely an eseeptioni and many honees en the eonlagaona 
atreetBy were bung with featoona and sfcreamen of Uaok, 
not only abont the aigna and entraneea^ but hi many eaaea 
from all the upper stories. Almost every private dwelling 
had crape upon the knocker and bell-handle of its door, and 
many of the very hiunhiest abodes hung oat some t^ponta* 
neona aignal of the general aorrow. The atorea and plaoea 
of bomneaa, even aueh aa are too freqnentiiy aeea open on 
the Sabbath, were aU eloaed. Everything like bnaineea 
seemed to have been forgotten, and all minds to be ocenpiod 
with the purpose of the day. The great point of aUraction 
was the President's Mansion. Xowaid that, all stc;p8> aU 
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tfaoQgliis nm tewing. Ike sorthen pertieo of the Mad- 
•km was kag nitk Vmg kumen of Uad, extendiiig from 
cohmm to colvmn. The inm gMies ef the enekmue in front 

were closed, save v. L.ii ilie Foieign Miaistepg, Members of 
the Caliiiier, the attcinlin^r Physiciaiiji, the Clergy, the Judi- 
ciary and IjKiies, wore a<lmitted^ preparatoiy tg tbeix taking 
the places anigned theai i» the fiuienJ peoeeenoft. 

At the cntiBiiee of the Meaaen, the dieoringe of Uack 
pteeented themeelvee on everj ode, deeeending from the 
lofty eeiliog to the floor. The great chandelier, wiUi the 
iiuLueiise mirror* of the cast room, nnd other articles of 
furnitnrej were enveloped in the ^able symbols ; while in 
the centra ef the voom reposed the illustrious dead — tho 
hody being eoBtaiiied im n oeflin eoveied wilb riek atlk vel* 
▼e^ over whieh me tfaiowB the paU of simikr materiaL 
tJoder the lid of tiie eofin waaa ^aas, throa^ which conld 
he seen the face of the ktc President. The expression waa 
cahu ami lyatami : his wiitehair lying ek:se to his head, and 
his features regular and peaceful, as if ibey had been quietly 
coHpoeed te their last long sleep* It was impossible to es- 
cape contiastiDg this moveless lepoae of death with the 
inoeessnt activity of the living individual^ when receiving 
the vint» ef the people, or transacting bii^Dess "with those ' 
"who called. What little of form or cereuMvuy remained 
about the Government .was extinguished by tbe late Presi- 
dent. 

The first eemi-eircle aionnd the coffin was composed of 
abont lbrty clergymen of difleieDt denominations in and 

near the district. Opposite to these^ enorcling the head 

of the coffin, sat the Viee-Prcisideut and the Cabinet, except 
Mr» ^adger^ who had gon£ to North Carolina. On tb& 
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left of the Cabiact Messrs, Forsyth, Poinsett and 

Paulding, aim Mr. A damn. In their rear sat the Foreign 
Ministers; in their gorgeous dresses of gold and silver lace, 
fltan, epaoiets and other inaigma peooliar to monarehical 
gmnunentfly and atroiigly cofttraating irith the aeyere rim- 
plicity of all aroand, eapeeiallj (Jie gintplicif^ of death. 
Immediately behind the clergy were the monmers, about 
fifteen or twenty in number, including the "faithful women/' 
who " did what they could" to minister to the last wants of 
their departed relative and friend. The next semi-ciiele was 
composed of the attendiiig and eonsnlting phyrieians, and 
tbe twentjr-fonr pali4)eaier8y all with white sashes. Qffioers 
of the government of various gradeft, Uidies aad others, who 
hud the privilege of adQiisiiion, filled the room, which was 
not crowded, the thousands of the people being outside even 
the gates of the great fjEont kwa^ and maintaining the most 
piofound stUbiess and eiemplaEy order. In fact, the pop- 
ohitioa hady as if liij oonunon oonsenti extended itself in 
very eqnal masMS alo^g the whole &tanoe of % mile an4 
a half from the Mansion to the Capitol. The passage-way 
within the spacious front lawn was lilled with mourning- 
coaches, in waiting for the Family Mourners, the Cabinet, 
the Clergy, Members of Congress, Foreign Ministers, &c. 

At half-past 11 o'clock, the Rev. Mr. Hawley, Bector 
of St John's Ohnidi, arose, and ohsemd that he woald 
mention an mcident conneeted with the HUe which lay on 
the table before him (covered with black sill: velvet). . 
«Thb Bible," said he, "was purchased by the President 
on the 6th of March. He has since been in the habit of 
daily reading it. He was accastomed not only to attend 
ohmnhf hnt to join andihiy in the ehnteh sarrii^ and tf» 
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kneel before his Maker/' Mr. H. 8t«te<i thni Iiad llie 

President lired, auJ been iu heulth, Lc iiitcudcd on tli^ 
mext Sahhath to become a communicant at tbe Lord^a uible, 
A part of the 1 5th of 1st Corinthians was theu read, 
BOjne selectionfl from the PaaliDfly sad a short pnyer. No 
iddreaa or pftrticnlur appeal was made to the assembly or to 
any portion of it. 

It wa,s after 11 o'clock, when the procession in front of 
the Presidential Mansion presented a c< nijlcte line, and a 
few minutes before tweWe, a fnuerai car entered the square, 
and drew np witfam the portico. It was of kige dimen- 
aionsy in fom an oblong platform, on whieh was a raised 
dus, the whole oorered witli black velvet From the cor- 
nice of the platform fell a black yelret enrtara outside of 
the wheels to within a few inches of the ground. From the 
comers of the car a black crape festoon was formed on all 
ndefl^ looped in the centre by a funeral wreath. 

F^reeisely at 12 o'cloek, a detachment of mnsicianB, 
wfaieh had been mardied up in front of the portico, played 
the Portuguese hymn, during which the body was moved, 
and placed on the car. The coffin was covered with a rich 
velvet, on which were placed two swords, laid across (the 
Sword of Justice and the Sword of State), snrmonnted by 
the scroll of the Constitution, bound together by a foneral 
wreath fonned of the yew and eypress. The car was drawn 
by six white horses, having at the head of eaeh a colored 
groom, drcsijcd in white, with white turban and sash, and 
supported by pall-bearers in black. The effect was very 
fine. The contrast of this dowly moving body of white 
and black, so opponte to the strong colors of the military 
around it, stmek the eye even from the greatcM disfesaoei 
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and gsre a ohilliDg wanung befotehind tbat ilie mpM wis 

drawing nigh. 

The most iiiij restive portion of the military part of the 
procession consisted of the dismounted and monntod officers 
of tho Army, Na^, Militia., and YolmiteeiB. Seldom htm 
there been exhibited within a apaoe so limited so many di»- 
tlngaished military men, the sight of whose well-known 
figures letl back our thoughts to many a 1)L kmJj field, and 
many an ensanguined sea, on whioh the national honor has 
been well, and nobly maintained. 

Next to the miHtory were the dergy of the diatriot and 
elsewhere, (dressed with aoarfs, and with erape on the hat 
and left arm), about forty in number, in carriages. 

Then followed the attending physicians, in their private 
Tehioles. 

Immediately behind the heane were the male relatives 
of the deceased, indnding his old and fidthfol friends, Col- 
onels Todd and Chambers. 

Immediately after them President Tyler, in a carriage 
with the Secretary of State ; then the scTcral other Heads 
of Departments, and Mr. J, Q. Adams. Several members 
of the tTttdiciaiy Department followed, and then all the 
Ministers of Foreign QoTemments, now present, or their 
Secretaries. 

Next followed officers and soldiers who had served under 
General Harrison in the late war. Another division of the 
procession consisted uf public societies and associations 
preceded by thaur banners, and wearing their respective 
badges. 

On the firing of the signal gnn si the appointed hoar, 
the procession moved along Pennsylvanis avenue, under the 
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tie of nimto gnai won the I^eadeftt'i Horn, repeated al 

the City Hall, on the head of the oolumn anriving opposite 
to it, and at the Capitol on its reaching the western gate 
of the enclosure. The music was excellent j eevcrai line 
bao«ls playing moarnftil airs, giving place, from time to 
time, to the muffled dnuna of the miUtatyy heating slow 
inarohee. 

The solemnity of the scene was beyond description. 

Among the most touching incidents which occurred du- 
ring the proce^f^ion was its meetiug the Maryland Xjegisla- 
tnre about half-way down the avenue. Having just arrived 
in the cars, the members, preceded by their officers, mardied 
on to meet the funeral train of the President^ and wm 
immediately assigned their proper and honorable rank in 
the multitude of public mourners. 

Having reached the Capitol Square, pattiiug on the 
south ffide of it, the procesfliou advanced over the plains 
eastward till it reached the space in front of die Oongres- 
sional Burying Ground. 

Here the car halted, while the line was formed by the 
luiliury ; and ihcu passed hluwiy on, being saluted aa it 
passed with a dirge, with colors lowered, the troops present- • 
ing arms, and the officers saluting it in military form. 
Having reached the principal entrance, the car was agam 
halted ; the coffin was taken down and pkeed on the should- 
ers of the bearers ; the clergy advanced, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hawley, reciting the solemn funeral service of the Kpisco- 
pal Liturgy, the prooession advanced down the principal 
avenue of the cemetery until it reached the receiving vault, 
wheie a space had^heeu kept open by sentries under arms, 
and where « hdknr a^puire Mug formed, the coffin was 
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lowered in the public vaulti which wag hung with fefitoons 
of black crape and mnsliD. It is a apacious arched apaii* 
ment at the extremity of the gnnmd, perfectly dry. There 
were about- eight coffins in it before that of General Harri- 
son was received into it. la the centre of this vanlt, a 
niahogaoj shell had been placed, and into this shell the 
coffin was fitted, and the lid was then placed upon it, when^ 
in an interval of expressive silence,' ' the coffin was con- 
veyed down into the tomb^ and aU that remained on earth 
of the PiesideDt of tliis great Union was laid in its narrow 
bed ; near the other coffins almost nnnolieed, and altogether 
unknown to us, how did all earthly gr;iii(lcur dwindle to its 
real insignificance, and how iiiiprtiisoivtly did the tomb teach 
it in that hour ! The immortality of Fame I How did the 
babble burst in the atmosphere of that house of death 1 
And when I saw Tnm, Wkbstkb, Ewino, BsLLy Gbxt- 
TXNDBN and GitANGER enter that house, to take their last 
view of the coffin, and to emerge again with the weight of a 
nation's cares, added to pri sciit affliction upon them wiio 
could help exclaiming : " What shadows we are, what shad- 
ows we pursne Among the last things which I observed 
were the tears of his old comrades in arms on many a hard* 
fought field, as they ascended out of the Tanlt^ and left 
their brave and beloved General in the embrace of the 
Universal Conqueror, adding another trophy to the tri- 
umphs of Death, and another portion to the spoils <^ the 
Grave. 

A signid being given to the 'troops ontsidci the battalion 
of Li^t Artillery, who were placed on an adjoining emi< 
nence, fired a salute, which was immediately followed by 

tiie iicvcral military bodies in line, who commenced firing 
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frM th» lift to tlw right, aaa liad ooBlmBd fldhifte tiU 

it ha«l thrice gone up tlie whole line. 

The Vicf- President appeared to be much affected. Mr. 
Ewiai^ the Secretary of the Treasury, wa«, at times, almost 
mwiiMBd bgr th« aem oT lus grik Mr. Webrter, Mr. 
Bell, Mr. QiMger, and Mr. Orittoidea ermeed bj Uieir 
d^rartMBt tlwt they felt their loee. 

The entire proeesaion occupied two full miles in length, 
and was marshaled on its way by ofl&cers on horseback car- 
rying white baion.s with black tassels. The utmost order 
pmuled tlmvgiMmt ; and, consideriag the wy great con- 
eonn of people eoDaetody the slenoe praerred daring the 
whole eome of the nereh was tcij impimm. 

The praeeerion returned hj ^ easM route to the eilj, 
where the troops were diimibstjd, aud the citisens retired to 
their several abodeg. By five o'clock, nothing remained 
but empty streets and the <»»KlAma of moonuBg upon the 
hoDieey and the still deeper |^ooiii| wlueh oppressed the 
general nsd with r e newe d power after all wasoTer, and 
the sense of the pnblie berenTemeni alone was left to fifl 
the tboaghte. 

It was the universal iuiprcssion, that the processiou was 
larger, and the whole effect more imposing, than that of the 
pegBant of the InaugnratioD. In regard to aolemnity, the 
two ooeaslons of course admit of no oomparison. The one 
was a nation in joj I the other n nation in tears. 

BEFLBCTIONS IN THE BAST BOOH— April 7, 1841. 

The great East Boom of the President's House, — that 
room in whieh I hsTO seen a thonsand gay sad joyftil ftoes 
glowing in the light of ponderous chandeUerSi radiating the 
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light of a hundred bumers,^ — ^was now the scene of death ! 
Thofle biilliaikt fountains of ligkt were hid in the dark robes 
of mourning. The splendid niam, which rose aimoct to 
the ]o% ottlu^, xeAeetingoii eray nde the brilliant emvwds 
wldoh ofiben thronged iSm roon, now lefosed to look upon 
the scene befofo them, and buried their polished bosoms in 
the L:ibilimcntfi of sadness. In short, this magnifieeat 
room^ in every part of it, spoke in the appropriate language 
. of silent grief, announcing to all — ^Death is here I 

The eoffin lotted in the oentre of the loom^ and wtm 
richlj and beantifiilly dfoned. Clooely attaohed to it was 
a eovering of bhek yehret. The edges where the top neted 
were delicately traeed with fine gold laco, and on either side 
and lit each end of the coffin the same material was formed 
into beautiful squares. A gorgeous velvet pall hung graoe- 
fiUty ofor the whc^e, with a deep rich fringe i^ipended to^a 
hosteof gokLkoe. On the top of all tested two el^i^tly 
wrought awovda in aunnrning, bnriod in a proftuion of lovely 
and fragrant flowers, which Flora had consecrated to this 
sad and meiaacLdly service, as if to express the idea that 
sweetness and beauty could conquer the amxtd and aurviTO 
deaUiitselfl 

Aronnd the eoffin, and at an appropriate distNioa, was 
formed n rirole composed of the new Pkesident of llie 

United States^ the heads of departments, the clergy of 
every denomination, judges of courts, and members of the 
bar. The next circle contamed the foreign ministers in 
their rich and varied oourt dresses, with a number of mem- 
hois of hoth Honoea of CSongresSi and the relatiYea of the 
4eoeaaecl President. Beyond this cirele a vaat aasemhlage 
of ladies and genthnnen filled np Uie room, Silence, deep 
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and muiistiii l)cd, even by a whimper, pervaded the entire 
assembly. The solemn event which they were now gaziug 
upon fixed every eye and hn'-hnd every tongue. Wlien, at 
the apfNNDted hoar, the oflkaating niiiieier me from his 
•eeti and u he roee ia aolemn tonee annoaBced dieee words, 
I am the reimrrteHm, amd the life f" one Bunnltuieevfl 
iiK)ve phiced this vaat assemblage upon their feet on the first 
Hound of the ministers voice, and a feeling of deeper awe 
rested upon every eoiuiti,'uance, as he uttered the above sen- 
tanoe. Never before did I realize the grandeur imd sub- 
Uiniftif of Umbo worda— 4ieTer before did I feel the thrilling 
afieot whieh the enimeiation of this glorioaa Ghriafciaii truth 
is capable of inspiring. 

At the close of these religious ceremonies, the coflio was 
conducted to the funeral car tipecially constructed for the 
oooaaioQi where it was met and saluted hj the eoleiDn dirge 
of apfKOfinate mnaie; aad the prooesdon moved off wnder 
the diaohaige of foneial artiUoyi whieh uttered kad and 
long the nation's griet 

THE MOURNFUL INTELLIGENCE. 

As the news of the deoease of the Tenerable Fteaident of 
liiia republic spread from city to oity, there was every dem- 
onstration of the deep grief which the nation feels, at the 
removal by death, of the chief officer of the republic. In 
the smaller towns on the route of the mail hither, the per- 
sons always waiting at the railroad depots^ heard the intel- 
ligence in silenoe, and tamed away to commnnioate it to 
their friends, in that suppressed tone which is the indica- 
tion of true feeling. 

In Baltimore, on Sunday, the bells of the city were 
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tolled throughout the day, and the flags from various edi- 
fices floated at half mast, trimmed with the ^* insigDia of 
woe." In asvml of the cbmlies, the ministers took ad- 
vantagi; of the oceasiony and made most impresriye and af- 
J^ting allnsions to the national |>ereavement^ in the decease 
of the President. 

In Philadelphia, the slip signed by all the heads of the 
department, annonneing the fact, was read at the Exchange 
to abont 600 fi^raons, all of whom evinced mnch feeling, 
and without nttering a word left the room. In less than 
two minutes after the annonneement not three persons of 
the dense crowd that had so lately filled the apartment were 
to be seen. 

The news was received in New York a little before mid* 
ni^t, by the mning train. At that hour, on aoeoont of 
the storm with wbiob the afternoon closed, few persons were 
stiningy bnt as the intelligenee was announced by tiie pas* 

sengerS; it was received with the same demonstrations of 
grief and respect for the deceased, which had marked its 
reception in other cities. The oews was circulated through 
a large part of the city ; bnt still could not be said to be 
generally dieulated, until the appearance of the morning 
papers', dressed in the proper marks of mourning. 

New York is emphatically a reading city. The propor- 
tion of houses at which a morning paper is served in the city 
is probably as eight to ten, if not larger. Consequently 
almost the first thing that met every man's eye was the 
indication of the national loss, in the tamed rules^ and 
funeral appearance of the newspapers, which^ with one ex- 
ception only, paid thui mark of respect for the deeeased. 
Made in a manner so striking, the announcement could es- 
S9 
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capi' no one, and men walked abroad to their daily avoca- 
tions, with fncf'H wliich betrayed wiiat every honest man's 
heart felt. Our daUy avocat^oas maJse us ainosig the eur- 
liest of earl J liienii md bad we been, by anj chance, unap* 
prised of tbe inteUigeiioe, we could have md in the faoea 
of thoae whom we met, the tmaaimous deeUuratton that aome 
grief, for the general weal, oppressed our fellow-citizens. 

The method of striking fire alarms in this city prevents 
the use of the bells to toll an unexpected announcement. 
None were therefore atmck, bnt at the usual hour of hoist- 
ing flagBy the city ataadaidy and the national ensign were 
displayed at half mast upon the Oity HalL All the prin- 
cipal hotds, the political head qnarten of both parties, and 
the other public buildings upon which flags are usually 
hoisted on public occasions, displayed them yesterday at 
half maat , and the shipping at the piers and in the harbor 
wore the same testimonials of national grief. We never 
felt befoie m pnmd of our dtiaenship^ as we did in exehang- 
ingremarkaof cqodolenoe with oar fidends of the 

opposition party, who thns testified that love of country is 
superior in American hearts to devotion to party. 

The courts met only to adjourn j and the Common 
Council was conyened to take measores for testiiying tho 
pii^lic^yn^thy and respect. 

All the flags in Alfaaqy were displayed at half mast; 
the Snpreme Court and Ck>mpt of Chancery adjonmed, and 
an extraordinary meeting of the Common Council was con- 
vened at 1*2 </ cluck. 

The Governor of the State sent a message to the legis- 
lature, which immediately a^jomned after appmnting com* 
mittees of an^aogenieiits. 
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At Hartford, and at all other places, reached by steam- 
boat hence, the news wss diyiiied by the half-maflt flag, be- 
fore a word waa spoken} and many citisens tamed away 
without asking or waiting to hear one word. There was 
agony in Ihat telegraphic sermon. 

At Boston, the news of the death of the President of 
the United States was received on Tuesday morning. The 
shipping at the wharves hoisted their colors at half mast, 
and the Bevenue Cutter Hamilton, Gapfeain StorgiB, at an- 
chor in the harbor, fired noinnte gnns for an honr. This 
was done in compliance with the recommendation and in- 
structions of the Collector of that Port. The eonrts ad- 
joumed, and the Common Council was convened to take 
proper measures for a municipal observance of the occasion. 

In evezy place, indeed, throughout the land, the intelli- 
gence was received with mourning, dismay and solemnity. 
No event that has erer oocnned since the death of Washhig- 
ton has eyer filled the nation witii sneh sinMe and wniver- 
sal grief. 

FmfR&AX. CBRBMOKIES ELSEWHEBB. 

* 

In. addition to the oefcmonies at Waslungton, there 

was, on the day and during the honrs of the funeral obse- 
quies, a cessation of business, with other demonstrations of 
solemn ity J in the great cities of Baltimore, Phiiadelphia| 
New York and Boston. 

After due arrangements had been made, during the 
same* or the following week, the afflicting dispensation 
was further solemnised by the delivery of addressOs and 
large funeral processions in dl the principal (nties and many 
other places. The procession iu iVttc Yark occupied a 
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epace of foax milttiiy And wa^ many hours iu passing, with 
ito kige co pc o o ne and fnneial tmd. In Albany there was 
ft toicfa-lighi prooeiBum. The prooeedon was acoompaoied 
by a fall band of nnunC) and the fbneral vrn, covered with 

its pall- — iliC whole illuiijinated by the liirht ut upwardH of 
600 torches. It pa.ssed throngh the principal atrcclri of the 
city between 8 and 10 o'clock. The night was stilly and 
veiy dark; and the effect produced by the long amy of 
motinieis aft that imiiBiial hear, — the foneral emblemsi the 
solemn anisic, and the strong red glare of the torches, re* 
l^ing from the gloom and lighting up with pictareaqne 
effect the Lou.-es and crowds of spectators which thronged 
the windowii as they passed, — left an impression whieh will 
not soon be e&tced from the memory of those who beheld 
the scene. 

Aooeantsare still coming m from emy (|aarter of the 
Tery many pnblio testimonieB of the grief criT the people, for 
the loss of their venerable and beloved Chief Magi^strate. 

GENERAL HARRISON'S FAMILY. 

1. The following relatives of Gen. Habsison wm pans* 
enft In the city on the day of the foneral, to : 

Mn, Jane J9SifTU0», of Ohio (son's' widow), and two sons. 

Mn, Taylor J of Virginia (niece), a daughter and two 
sons. 

IHke Harrison (grand-son), son of J. C. Harnson, and 
giandHBon of Gen. Pike. 

Mr. i>. 0. Ocntpeland, of Ohio (nq»hew). 

Ifi*. Bet^amm Barnwif of BerUey (nephew). 

Ilenrif Harrison (grand-nephew) , son of the preceding, 
who has aoted as oonMential secretary of the President. 
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Dr, Jdhn Ming^y of OluoIeB City, Va (nephew). 
•' We may also add the name of Mrs. Findley, of Ohio, 
who adopted Mrs. Jane Harrison as a daughter, and who 
almost invariably occupied the ri^t hand of the Indent 
at his table. 

2. The followuig are the flamving relativefl who weio 
absent : 

Mrs. Harrison J the Generars bereaved widow. 
John ^ott Harrison J the only living son. 
Mrs. Judge Shorty eldest daughter. 
Mrs. Dr. Thornton, daughter. 
Min, Ta^fhr, dang^ter. All these are HTing at or near 
NorOiBend. 

3fr. Tojfhr and his irife and fhmily were expected to 
become members of the President's family^ for the whole 
term of his ser^-ice. 

3. The following are the names of the deoeaeed mem- 
bers of the family ; 

Lw^ Marrimm, a daughter^ married Judge Este. 
Jl O. S. MaurtBon, a son, married Miss FSke, Both 
dead. 

Wm. IT. Harrison, Jr., married Miss Jane Irvine. His 
widow presided at the President's table, and her personal 
graces have commended her to the affections of all who haye 
had the pleasure to know her. 

Dr. Bmjamin Harriton^ a soo. Died the last sommer. 

Carter B: Earrtatm, who was a lawyer of fine talents, 
and accompanied Giiieral Harrison to Colombia. Died two 
years ago. All the song left children. 

Mrs. fianison. the President's widow, has been for 
nuny ywra • member of the f^reabyterian chnreh. The 
39* 
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teelL of the (taa^j are also PretbjteriaiiSy except Mr. Ben- 
jamin HarriB(m, who It aa i^iaeopaUan, and Mrs. TajloTy 
of Biehmopd, who it > member of tlie Baptitft ehnioli. 

* 

BT AW t. snnDuia. 

Boath pitteth in the Cajatnl ! His sable wing 
Fiang ita black shadow o'er a couutry'a hopey 
And lo I a nation bendeth down in tens. 
A few thofi weekt and all was juhilee,*— 
Tbe air wat mmdcal with happy Bonnd»^ 
The fbtnre fhll of promise — joyous smiles 
Beam M on each freeman's face and lighted up 
The gentle eye of beauty. 
The Hero came — a noble good old man- 
Strong in the wealth of hia hig|i pnipom* 
Age sat upon him with a gei^tle grace^ 
Giying nnto hit immhood dignity^ 
Imbuing it with pure and lofty ihoughtg 
As pictures owe tlieir mellow hues to time. 
He stood before the people. Their's had been 
The Tifiv of his youth his manhood's strengthf 
And now his green old age was yielded up 
To answer their behest. 

Thousands had gathered roinid the marble dome 
Silent and motionless in their deep reverenoOf 
Save when they gushed tho heaving throb 
And low tomnltaous breath of patriot heaatts 
Suxohaig'd with grateifbl joy. The mighty deaj 
Bent o'er him with their spirit wingp^ 
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As solcmnij ke took the earthly state 
Whick flung ite puple o'^ Un p«4k to. Uemn* . 
The oatk was said, and thea one mighty pulse 
Seem'd throbbing through the moltitnde— 

Faces were lifted upward, and a prayer 
Of deep tbaoksgiviDg wing'd that vow to Heaven. 
Time slept on flowers and lent his Gliiss to Hope~- 
One little moptk kis golden sands had sped 
When, ming^ng with the moslc of our joy^ 
Arose and swell'd a low fonetal strain. 
So sad and mournful, that a nation heard 
And trembled .slie ^vnpt. 

Darkness is o'er the land^ 
For lo I a death flag streams upon the bieenSir* 
Thfi Mero hcUh dqtaried ! 
Nay, let ns weep, our grief katk need of tears— 
Tears should embalm the dead, and there is one, 
A gentle woman, uitli her clinging love. 
Who wrung her heart that she might give him up 
To his high destiny. Tears are for her, — 
She Ungeis yet among ker konsekold gods 
And knowetk not bow bw her keait is laid. 
From battle-fields wbere-strife was fiereely waged, 
And human blood-drops fell a crimson rain, 
He had returned to her. God help thee, Lady, 
Look not for him now I 
Tkron'd in a nation's love ke snnk to sleepy 
And so awoke in HeaTsn. 

Haw ToBK, April 6. 
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YICE-PBESIDENT TTLER'S BECOMMENDATION OF A 

NATIONAL FAST. 

omciAL. 

A BiooMianmAtiov. 

When a Cbriatian People feel themselves to be over- 
takoTi by a great public calan)ity, it becomes them to humble 
themselves under the dispensatioii of BiTine Providence, to 
VBQQfniie His righteous government orer llie children of 
mta, to leknowledge His goodness in time psat, as ivell as 
iheir om unrorthiness, and to supplicate His meieiliil jno* 
tection for the future. 

The death of William Henry Harrison, late Preai- 
dent of the United States, so soon after his elevation to 
that high office, is a bereavement peculiarly calculated to 
be legaided as a keavy afliction, and to im|«ess all minds 
witb a sense of the nncertainfj of bnman things, and of 
the dependence of nations, as well as <ii individnalS| upon 
our Heavenly I'Mrent. 

I have thought; therefore, that I should be acting in 
conformity with the general expectation and feelings of the 
eommwiity in reeommending, as I now do, to the Peopb 
of the United States, of eveiy religious denomination, that, 
according to tbeir several modes and forms of worship, they 
observe a day of Fa^tinL^ and Prayer, by such religious ser- 
vices as may be suitable oii the occasion; and I recommend 
Friday, the fourteenth day of May next, for that purpose; 
to the end that, on that day, we may all, with one aoooid, 
join in hnmUe and reverential approach to Him, in whose 
hands we are, invoting bim to inspire ns with a proper 
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ipirit and temper of heirt tad mmd under these frowns 
of His providenoe, and sdll to bestow His gradknui bene- 
dictions upou our Govermueiit and our countrj. 

John Tyler. 

Waihihoton, Aphl 13, 1841. 



CONCLUSION. 

Thns tbe na^onal bereavi^meDt, so signal and 80 OTOT- 

whelmiiig, ban been acknowledged by many sincere demon- 
stratioua of b} iiipathy and grief — and finally by an executive 
reoommeDdatiou of a day of national fasting and prajer. 
President Tyler has done well to enter upon the honors 
of oflloe by honoring our &then' God and onn 1 The pab- 
lio solemnitieB attending the hte ftaifnl dispensatioD an 
appropriately concluded by the humiliation of the whole 
people before the majesty of Heaven. 

Christians I the voice of God summons you to ZionI 
Prepare ye to aaaemble at her solemn places with humilia< 
tiott and prayer. The naticiial Tisitation demands national 
penitenee; and the garment of oar praise most be wrapped 
in the spirit of heariness. 

Now therefore, our Gx)d, the great, the mighty, and the 
terrible God, who keepest covenant and mercy, let not all 
the trouble seem little before Thee, that bath come upon 
QS| unto this day. Howbeit Thou art just in all that is 
brought upcm ns; for Thon hast done rights but we haye 
done wickedly. We have not kept Thy law, nor heark^ied 
unto Thy eommandments and Thy testimonies, wherewith 
Thou didst testify against us ! 

To the Lord our God, belong mercies and forgiveness. 
O Lord, hear I O Lord, for^^ve I 
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